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CHAPTER XVII. 
‘“* LIKE THE BASE INDIAN.” 


\ ' 7 E shall not stop long to welcome Linley into her new way of life, or to 

/ conduct her through its opening paths. When some sudden accident 
deprives one of sight or hearing, or the power of walking, which perhaps a man 
particularly enjoyed, or the beauty on which a woman had staked nearly all 
her happiness, there passes a long time during which the sufferer, however 
strong, however feeble, does not show or even know how the character and 
career are to adapt themselves to the new and abiding conditions imposed by 
the privation. Hero or weakling shows much the same to those around. The 
hero must be stunned and agonized as much as the weakling, and it is not al- 
lowed to the weakling any more than to the hero to indulge in perpetual pub- 
lic lamentation. But when the first shock is fairly over, and the question 
“Can I bear life?” is settled, and friends have ceased to turn the eyes of 


watchful sympathy on the sufferer, and existence for the victim has to run in 


the old channels once more, then the natural resources and genuine strength 
of the nature begin to show themselves. Poor Linley’s case was a little pecu- 
liar, for she had to walk darkly from the first, without any sympathetic light 
or guidance, and had to conduct herself as if her maimed and mutilated life 
bad received no hurt or injury. 

The season then had passed away, and another winter had come and gone, 
and yet another season, and it was now autumn, and everybody Jhad left Lon- 
don. Annie Valentine, however, had no concern with everybody, and had 
not left town; nor had her brother in-law as yet; and she was expecting him 
one fine evening of late September. He came a little later, and after the chil- 
dren had several times agreed among themselves that Uncle Roche was not 
coming that night at all. He was very vivacious, amusing, and even boister- 
ous—a fact which to his affectionate and observant sister-in-law seemed omi- 
nous, for she knew that when he was not in particularly good spirits he always 
exerted himself to the utmost in order that other people should not perceive 
it, or be affected by any gloom of his. 

* Are you going to-morrow, Roche?” she asked when the children had been 
got rid of fairly for the night. 

“To Dripdeanham, Annie? Oh, yes.” 
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*“You don’t seem as if you cared to go.” 

“Well, I don't know that I do care to go. But I don't know that I partic- 
ularly care to go anywhere—except to come here.” 

** You have made a mistake, Roche.” 

“Only one, dear?” 

‘‘A mistake in life, I mean. You ought to have settled down to some ca- 
reer—something active, I think—something that would distinctly fill and oc- 
cupy your mind. If you had ever made up your mind to be a poet, Roche!” 

“ Ah, yes, Annie. Only the mind was wanting, you see.” 

** But don’t you feel something of this yourself? I know you do.” 

** Abont the mind and the poetry?” 

*Oh no, I don’t mean that. About some sort of a pursuit.” 

‘But, Annie, do you count it for nothing that I have been all this time en- 
gaged in trying to enrich the earth with one perfect character? ” 

“TI think I would rather have something more active, eyen with a few im- 
perfections, Roche. And have you moulded your perfect character?” 

“Oh dear, no; I think Iam further off it than ever. But isn’t even the 
striving after perfection generally held to be a rather noble sort of career in 
itself? ” 

‘*Won’t you talk seriously, Roche? I am distressed about you, and you 
know it. Don't trifle with me, and pretend to make merry, as if you were ex- 
changing badinage with the people who have less interest in you.” 

She was standing beside him now, and she leaned upon his shoulder as he 


sat and gazed into the fire. 
He turned round and looked at her, and the earnestness of her face, which 
had something painful in it, impressed him. He rose and stood facing her 


and leaning in his familiar attitude against the chimney-piece. 

“My good Annie, I'll be serious if you like it, though I think you know 
already as well what I feel as if I had preached you a solemn sermon that 
was one prolonged confession. Well, dear, I agree with you. I think my 
life has been one great big, lazy, terrible mistake; and I repent of it. I have 
nothing to show for time, opportunity, or any poor little measure of inteili- 
gence that the powers above might have thought fit to throw away on me. I 
am ashamed of myself, Annie.” 

**We were partly the cause 

“Not a bit of it, dear. Put that out of your head; you always did your 
best to urge me on, and even for the sake of you and the boysI ought to have 
done something. No, no—vanity and egotism have been the ruin of your hap- 


” 


less brother-in-law.” 

Annie smiled now. 

“ The thing is not very bad,” she said, “* when you talk in that way. It is 
not too late, Roche—your career hasn't quite closed.” 

“The difficulty is that it hasn’t opened! It’s so hard to get out of this 
sort of lounging life. My dear sister-in-law, I am like every other man. I 
owe my fate first and foremost to a woman.” 

Mrs. Valentine now really looked surprised, and even alarmed. Her face 
colored; she could hardly tell what conjecture came into her mind. 

“Of course you've been thinking all at once of some love business,” he 
said smiling. ‘‘ No, it isn’t that. It was the first Mrs. Rochford that spoiled 
me. She brought me up with Louis, and taught us to be always together, and 
would have had our lives to run side by side—and a pretty thing we have 
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made of them, both of us! and I so adored her; and then he and I were such 
friends and were blind to each other’s faults, and only encouraged each other’s 
weaknesses. I thought it a fine thing to prove that I, with next to nothing, 
could be just as loud a philosopher as he with a fortune. I thought myself a 
wonderfully noble person to waive the world aside, and bid it pass. All very 
well, my dear, if you are Prince Hal in the play, going to come out at the 
right time, and conquer the Percy, and win all the honors, and send your old 
pals to the lock-up, and show yourself in every possible way fit to be a king. 
But it doesn’t work quite so bravely out with us poor little common fellows in 
real life. There! that’s all about it, dear.” 

“Roche!” 

“Yes, Annie.” 

** When did all this feeling come to you?” 

“Well, I don’t know. It’s been growing. Perhaps the autumn evening 
—autumn evenings always do, I suppose, set people thinking of the might- 
have-beens.” 

“But this isn’t any whim ofan autumn evening. May I guess, Roche—may 
I try to guess?” 

“You couldn’t guess—you are sure to guess wrong—and there’s nothing to 
guess at.” 

“Yes, there is. Perhaps you have seen that in Mr. Rochford’s case the 
thing hasn’t turned out so well, and then——” 

“Well, Mrs. Annie, there is something in that. Mind, I say nothing against 
Rochford that he mightn’t say against me, if he were inclined or had a perse- 
vering sister-in-law to pump him. But the time has told upon him as well as 
upon me. He has not improved; no more have I.” 

“You are still the same friends as befure?” 

“Just thesame. But I find myself every day growing more and more trai- 
torous to our old friendship, and liking his ways and his surroundings less and 
less. I go down to Dripdeanham half afraid and half longing—with a wretched 
ghost of a hope that I may find my old Louis Rochford there. If I don’t, I must 
bring the thing to a close some time or other. And yet, Annie, do you know 
that with all that it would puzzle me to say where any particular change is?” 

“You don’t like the young man—Mr. Platt’s secretary?” 

*“ No, [ don’t. I think he’s a cad and a sycophant, but I don’t quite know 
why I think this. He has the art of managing people, and he’s very clever. 
I don’t like him, or the girl, his sister. There, Annie, have I not degenerated? 
Fancy a philosopher at my time of life taking a dislike to a girl of seventeen.” 

Annie shook her head. “ A girl of seventeen may do more mischief some- 
times than a whole school of philosophers could prevent. But does she try to 
do any mischief? ” 

“Oh no, I don’t say that; and look here, Mrs. Annie, don’t take all my 


prejudices and dislikes as reasonable grounds of objection to any human crea- 
ture. I know very little about the girl, except that she fawns upon Rochford 
as if she were a spaniel—and she isn’t a spaniel, you know; and she’s getting 
too old for that.” 

« But Mrs. Rochford—how does she like that sort of thing?” 

Roche did not hear the question apparently, or was absorbed in thought. 


His sister-in-law repeated it. 
“ What, Annie? Oh yes, Mrs. Rochford. Well, I don’t know. She 
doesn’t seem to care —laughs at them—I mean laughs at all that sort of thing— 


and at most things, in fact. Perhaps she’s right.” 
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“Do people like her still, Roche?” 

**My dear woman, how could I tell what or whom people like? They 
don’t tell me, and if they did, how could I believe what they said? She seems 
a great favorite. She amuses people and makes them laugh, and laughs at 
them. She makes Rochford’s dinner parties go off very pleasantly, although 
feeble souls, I dare say, are a little afraid of her sarcasms. Rochford seems 
very proud of her.” 

* I should never have thought of such a change as that,” said Annie slowly. 

«As what? As Rochford being proud of his wife?” 

“Oh no. As of her becoming so satirical, and full of levity, and all that.” 

‘**But I never said a word about levity.” 

* Well, amusing people and laughing at them; I should never have thought 
it. When she comes here she is just the same as ever. But of course she 
would hardly care to make a display before me.” 

“She has not been here this long time?” Valentine said as an inquiry. 

“Oh yes, Roche. Two days before she left town. Now, Roche, I don’t 
care much for your judgment about women, and I have an impression about 
her which is quite different from yours. It is not a very cheerful one. Shall 
I tell you what it is?” 

Valentine now turned his side face to the fire, and took mechanically a lit- 
tle china ornament from the chimney-piece which he kept turning round and 
round between his fingers. 

“Shall I say it, dear?” asked his sister gently. 

“Tf you will, Annie. Yes; what is it?” 

“T think that she is very unhappy and weary of her life, and I think that 
she will die!” 

The china ornament fell upon the hearth and broke into pieces. 

“My china!” exclaimed Annie, “and given by you too, Roche!” 

“T'll give you another, child,” he said, stooping and picking up the pieces; 
“or in fact this can be put together again and made as strong as ever—strong- 
er than ever. I'll mend it for you, Annie. But you shouldn't talk of death, 
you know, in that abrupt sort of way. It alarms me. I don’t like hearing of 
death.” 

“T never knew that you were so nervous, Roche.” 

«One doesn’t think of death coming to the young in that way. No matter. 
Let’s come back to our subject. Why do you think that of her?” 

“IT don’t know. Are there such things as women’s divining powers? You 
shake your head. Well, whether there are or not, I know when a woman is 
unhappy, and she is unhappy, Roche, take my word for it; and she grows 
paler every time; and I don’t like the brightness of her_eyes; but of course 
there may be nothing in all that!” 

“Women don’t die of unhappiness!" Valentine said. 

“Women don’t often die of grief, dear, that’s true enough. The blow is 
struck, the worst is over, and they recover. But how about a long, wasting, 
irritating heart struggle? Remember how young she is, and what a daily 
weariness her life must be—such a life.” 

“She doesn’t seem like that. She is livelier than ever. JI don't under- 
stand it sometimes.” 

“You don’t understand it ever or at all, dear. I know how you feel, 
Roche, well enough, and why you were so shocked and let my china fall.” 

“Do you?” 
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‘Shall I tell you ?” 

He nodded without looking at her. 

** Why, of course because you think you have always been rather unjust to- 
ward her, and thought her frivolous and careless, and now my alarming pro- 
phecies shocked you. Was that not it?” 

“I suppose so; oh yes. One feels a little penitent, though I don’t believe 
in your prophecy, Mrs. Annie, all the same. Anyhow, I am going to Drip- 
deanham to-morrow, and I am not particularly glad of it. I don't like the 
way things have been looking this some time, and I begin to expect a time 
when I shall go there no more.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” 

** You ought to be glad, mistress Annie.” 

“Glad, Roche? Why should I be glad of anything that would distress 
you?” 

“T should then have no one left but you, my dear, and don’t they say that 
women like to have their value enhanced in that sort of way?” 

“They? Who are they? Who talk such nonsense?” 

“T don’t know, Annie; but I know who ought not to repeat it, dear, and 
sure that’s myself, as the Irishman says in all the comic stories and farces. J 
know better; and I only said it because—I don’t know why.” 

Roche Valentine had a very moody walk home that night. He did not 
sing, or call out, or recite any verses, or even talk to himself. He did not seri- 
ously attach much importance to his sister’s fears, but still the very association 
of ideas was shocking. One does not like even to think of death in connection 
with the thought of a young and gifted woman, to whom perhaps one has been 
a little unjust. Anyhow Valentine was shocked first and then disquieted. His 
chamber seemed miserably gloomy when he got there, and he lacked the en- 
ergy to light a fire. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use,” he said to himself. ‘I know that no fire would 
burn on my hearth to-night.” 

He smoked a little, and thought gloomily enough over the useless, barren 
sort of life he had led, and of what it seemed coming to, and ef his friends, and 
how things looked not well with them too. 

“Life is this way—always—to people who don’t give themselves up to it, 
and work it out, and all its opportunities, for the best. Rochford is lounging 
all his good qualities out of him, and I am only better off than he because no 
one else is entangled in my wretched existence. If I had been like him, could 
I have done the same?” 

This was the shape his thoughts took. 

“ Think of this when you’re smoking tobacco!” he said aloud, with grim em- 
phasis, and scattering the white ashes of his cigar as he repeated the old lines. 

He thought he would read something and cease to think. He opened the 
book nearest to his hand. It was a volume of Suetonius, and his eyes fell 
upon two or three lines marked referring to the character of Domitian, which 
told of his having at one time an equal blending of good and bad qualities, un- 
til he turned his very virtues into vices. 

“An omen,” Valentine said aloud, ‘anda warning! Yes, I think one may 
lounge his very virtues, if he has any, into vices.” 

But he found the reading uncomfortable, for all its salutary warning or be- 
cause of it. So he laid that book down and took up a volume of Shakespeare. 
But he almost started when he opened it, for the very first line on which his 
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eyes lighted told him of the one whose hand, like the base Indian, “threw a 
pearl away richer than ali his tribe.” 

Valentine closed that volume too. “ Richer than all his tribe!” he mur- 
mured, and kept murmuring to himself. ‘Threw a pearl away richer than 
all his tribe!” 

It was not yet nearly late enough for going to bed, according to Valentine's 
notions of time and the fitness of things, and he was in some doubt as to 
whether he had better try to banish his thoughts by reading, or resolutely 
meet them and face them out, when he heard a step ascending his stairs. Now 
Valentine lived on the very highest floor of the Temple building, in which he 
occupied chambers, and on the same lobby with his was one other set of 
rooms only, the occupants of which he knew to be then out of town. It would 
be needless to say that Valentine had no business—he had never even been 
called to the bar—and very few visitors. He was, therefore, a little surprised 
when the step was heard—a light tread—resolutely approaching his door, and 
then a gentle tapping followed. Valentine opened the door. 

*“T am a late visitor,’ 
tine, and briskly entering the room, “ but T saw a light in your window as I 
crossed over from Sir Wildman Winter’s chambers, and I ventured to come 
up. Ido hope I haven't disturbed you?” 

“Not at all,” said Valentine. ‘I was doing nothing; only just returned 
home. Won’t you come in?” 

Valentine’s chambers consisted of a little hall, where they were now stand- 
ing, a tiny kitchen, where his breakfast was cooked for him every morning, a 
small sitting-room, very scantily furnished, and a bedroom, 

They entered the sitting-room. Valentine was not particularly cordial in 
his manner, although he was not perhaps sorry for any interruption which 
should step between him and his fighting soul just then. The new-comer was 
a well-dressed young man, short, slender, dark-eyed—in fact, Sinda’s brother. 

**Won’t you take a cigar, Mr. Marzell?” said Valentine. ‘ My fire has 
gone out—it generally does. Have some brandy and water, or claret?” 

With all his terrible gift of familiarity Valentine never could bring him- 
self to address Sinda’s brother otherwise than as ‘‘ Mr. Marzell.” 

“Thanks. I'll help myself to some claret. I have broken in upon you be- 
cause I heard that you are going to Dripdeanham to-morrow, and I thought 
perhaps you wouldn't mind just giving me your opinion before you go as to 
the propriety of Platt’s taking the chair at this meeting on Monday, about 
which he’s a little doubtful. I have told my chief I think he ought to have 
nothing to do with it. But he’s so generous and kind-hearted, and all that. 
What do you think?” 

The whole affair was very trivial, but Valentine, who had a great regard 
for Platt, went gravely into it, and gave his opinion. He could see well 
enough, however, that that was not the business of the visit. 

“Thanks, my dear fellow, a thousand times. I thought you would agree 
with me. It would never do; and I am glad to be able to tell Platt you said 
so.” 

“Yes. Tell Mr. Platt by all means that I said so.” 

“Tl tell Platt; ah, yes. That was my object incoming. Then you are 
going down to-morrow?” 

“Yes. I don’t particularly want to go, but I’m going ail the same.” 

**To be sure. Platt’s going down next week.” 


9 


the new-comer said, extending his hand to Valen- 
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“You go with him?” 

“ With him, or very soon after. You have not seen my sister lately, Mr. 
Valentine?” 

“Not very lately—a few months ago.” 

“She has grown quite a woman. We have some Eastern blood in us, as 
you know.” 

“‘T have heard so. Yes.” 

‘We have; and women grow apace in the East. However, she is fully sev- 
enteen—rather more, I think—and would be a woman in any country, I sup- 
pose. She is a well-looking girl, don’t you think?” 

«She is a very handsome girl, and very like you, I think,” said Valentine, 
smiling slightly at the expression of gratified vanity which passed over the 
young man’s really very handsome face. 

“You are kind enough to say so. We have been considered to resemble 
each other; of course there may be a distinct family likeness even where a 
sister is handsome and a brother isn’t so. Well, that isn’t what I want to say. 
You know—it’s no secret to you—how much my sister owes to Mrs. Roch- 
ford?” 

‘It’s no secret to anybody, I suppose,” said Valentine bluntly, “that she 
owes everything to Mrs. Rochford.” 

“T am glad to hear you speak so warmly—quite glad, I assure you, because 
it shows that you feel an interest. Now you know it would be impossible for 
us—for Sinda and me—to do anything, or allow of anything, which could give 
Mrs. Rochford the slightest pain.” 

“Tt ought to be impossible,” Valentine said with an emphasis. 

“Exactly. Well, then, you, Mr. Valentine, who are a nearer friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rochford than any one else, and are, I have no doubt, in the full 
confidence of both——” 

“*Excuse me, Mr. Marzell, Louis Rochford and I are very old friends, and 
we talk of most things freely enough. I only know Mrs. Rochford as his wife; 
and [ can assure you that she has never invited me to confidential counsel on 
any subject.” 

“Still, as a close friend——’ 

“T really don’t know whether I should be warranted in claiming to be one 
of Mrs. Rochford’s close friends. At least I don’t recommend you to found 
anything on that assumption.” 

“Tam afraid you misunderstand me a little. I only mean to say that no- 
body can be a closer friend to the Rochfords than you are, or would be more 
likely to understand them. That is why I venture to speak to you of a matter 
which it would be unwarrantable to talk of to any but a very close friend. I 
have sometimes doubted whether I ought to allow my sister to remain any 
longer a protégée of the Rochfords.” 

“Oh.” 

“Of course, as yet it is not in my power to do mu‘h forher. Platt and 
his wife would help me all they could. I have really been very useful to 
them. But you must know of course that I haven't as yet a great salary-— 
nobody has as secretary to a private M. P.—and it’s a great thing for me to 
live in the house with the Platts. I think they would take her to live with 
them too, for that matter; but then Sinda doesn’t like Mrs. Platt, who of course 
isn’t a person of education, or a lady, in fact.” 

Valentine shifted his position uneasily. He was longing to say, ‘* Con- 


found the impudence of you and your sister both!” 


J 
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“And then she has growr up with the Rochfords. and feels so happy there. 
But here is the point. Is it possible, do you think—and of course I ask it in 
all confidence—that my sister’s presence may be a source of any discomfort or 
uneasiness to Mrs. Rochford? That you know we wouldn’t have for all the 
world.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“‘ Well, you see, Mr. Rochford is so kind and friendly to Sinda—as a man 
of such a generous heart and of his years might well be to a young creature 
like that brought up under his very eyes—and Sinda is of course devoted to 
him and studies all his ways to please him—as she is bound to do.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, I thought it just possible, perhaps, that Mrs. Rochford might mis- 
interpret all that, and be displeased at it—not of course in any serious way; 
but are not ladies all very jealous and touchy about any friendship shown by 
their husbands to other women? Mrs. Rochford is herself the most charming 
woman in the world, I think—and you do of course—no comparison possible 
between her and my little brown-faced lass; but perhaps—one can’t help ob- 
serving sometimes—there is not that perfect understanding and—and har- 
mony, in fact, between Mr. and Mrs. Rochford—not that complete intellectual 
and moral affinity that sometimes does exist, and which, I suppose, shuts out 
jealousy. Now I appeal to you as a friend to advise me.” 

“Really,” said Valentine, rising and reaching for another cigar, while he did 
his best to preserve a perfect self-restraint, “I haven’t studied my friends in 
that penetrating and philosophical sort of way, Mr. Marzell, and I don’t know 
much about affinities. If you press me for an answer, I should say it is utter- 


ly impossible that your sister could cause Mrs. Rochford one moment of un- 


easiness.” 

“You are quite right. She is indeed utterly incapable of it.” 

“Tf you hadn’t suggested it, the whole thing would have seemed to me ab- 
surd and out of the question. But if I were you, and thought there was any 
possibility of such a question arising, [ should not wait to ask anybody's ad- 
vice as to my course; the course would be clear enough, I think.” 

‘‘Thank you a thousand times. You have quite relieved my mind.” 

“Then your mind is very easily relieved,” said Valentine brusquely. 

“It is quite relieved. Nothing of the kind, as you say, could enter Mrs. 
Rochford’s mind. No one could better judge of that point than you.” 

“On the contrary, Iam probably the worst judge you could find. I know 
very little about the feelings of ladies in general, and I know probably less of 
what Mrs. Rochford thinks than you do.” 

“Is she not a charming woman—so pretty and so clever?” 

** She is.” 

“‘T sometimes wonder whether she is perfectly happy.” 

“Then surely you need not wonder any more. I thought we all learned 
in our infaney that perfect happiness was not allotted to mortals.’’ 

**T don’t mean that, of course. I mean I have sometimes wondered whether 
her married life was exactly ——” 

“How can you find time for wondering so much about other people and 
their affairs? Iam not secretary to a great rising public man, and yet some- 
how I seem hardly to have time to consider my own proper business. Any 
more claret?” 

It was a peculiarity of Valentine’s that when he really wanted people away 
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he never made any appearance of wishing them to stay. He always argued 
that the utmost needs of politeness and of the hospitable rites were fulfilled if 
you did not actually eject them from the door. In this case his meaning was 
plain. Mr. Marzell rose to take his leave quite calm. sweet, and friendly. 

“Do you know if the Courcelles are likely to visit the Rochfords this au- 
tumn?” he said as he lit a final cigar 

“T don’t know at all.” 

“ What a beautiful creature Cynthia Courcelles is,” the youth murmured 
in a low, impassioned tone. 

“Rather too tall for me,” said Valentine, who was about a foot taller than 
good Mr. Platt’s secretary. 

“Ah, but one might be as high as her heart! Doesn’t Shakespeare say 
something of that kind? ” 

«* But I don’t think Miss Courcelles reads Shakespeare.” 

“ He will be a happy man who reads it to her. Good-night!” 

‘‘He will be a lucky man who gets her to listen. Good-night!” 

Mr. Platt’s secretary went down the darksome, rickety stairs, humming 
between the lips which held his cigar some bars of the opening serenade from 
“Tl Barbiere.” Valentine watched him for a while as his small, shapely fig- 
ure crossed each corridor, feebly lighted by a flickering jet of gas, which 
sometimes streamed raggedly in the gusts of wind. 

**Now, I wonder what on earth that fellow really wanted of me,” Valen- 
tine said to himself as he returned to his room. ‘ Did he come to praise his 
sister’s beauty, or to hint to me that Cynthia Courcelles is in love with him? 
There can’t be anything in what he says about Rochford. Tl not believe it! 
Rochford has never come to that! I never saw such an absurdly conceited 
little creature; and I shouldn’t care if he were a fool; but he isn’t, confound 
him!—only a clever little schemer and jack-of-all-trades. It’s odd, and very 
annoying.” _ 

More than once before he slept that night, Valentine thought of the line 
from Suetonius, and of him who threw a pearl away richer than all his 
tribe. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MR. TUXHAM TALKS SCANDAL, 


Ir was an autumn morning, and the sea was a dull silver-gray as it beat 
heavily and slowly on the shore of Dripdeanham. Linley Rochford had walked 
down for the first time since her return from town and the season, to have ¢ 
look at the strand and the water alone. Much of her way had led her over 
fallen leaves and through paths that were made damp by autumnal mists. 
The aspect of the sea and the sky was alike gray and melancholy. 

Linley sat on the old upturned boat, and leaned her chin upon her hand and 
looked over the sea, delighting in the whole scene and saddened by it. She 
has grown paler than when first we knew her; her complexion is clearer; the 
outlines of her face are more delicately marked. She has no gloves on now, 
and her hand, which supports her chin, is thin, white, and fragile. Her study 
of the sea arouses some thoughts peculiarly sad; for after a few moments she 
puts her hand to her face and covers as well as she can the bitter tears. 
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For life had become a weariness to her, and she saw no glimmer of hope 
anywhere. She had now come to understand thoroughly the weak and worth- 
less character of Rochford, his unconquerable epicureanism and demoralizing 
listlessness. She had come to understand to the full that there was nothing 
in his nature which she or any one could rouse to nobleness, The reconcilia- 
tion they had made, the full forgiveness she had yielded, came to nothing. In- 
deed, Rochford only seemed to consider the discovery and confession of his 
fatal weaknesses as a reason why he need no longer trouble himself to make 
any effort at better things for the sake of maintaining a higher name with his 
wife. He seemed to take it almost as a relief that he had no longer any need 
of trying to keep up the character of » hero. It was not that Linley had much 
to complain of in a positive sense. She did not believe that she had any rival. 
She took it for granted, without inquiry or care, that she had not been sup- 
planted by anybody in his heart, for the good reason that he had no capacity 
of love there at all. He could not love any woman; what he did love was 
woman’s admiration for him. Linley could supply him with this no more, 
and therefore any other woman whatever had a better chance of his sym- 
pathy. 

She did not judge him hardly. She had grown to make great allowance 
for human frailty, and she often felt a sincere pity for him, even while his 
ways pained and grieved her. She was clear about her own duty, and she did 
it. Rochford was her husband, and, whatever his weaknesses and faults, she 
saw no excuse for petulant outbursts of complaint on her part, or for any cold 
and sullen demeanor. All that she could do for him now was to endeavor to 
make his home agreeable, and at least not to force him to seek in the society 
of others that soothing rest for which his nature always craved. This was a 
hard task enough for a very young woman, and could not be accomplished 
without many struggles and much repression of human impulse and womanly 
saprice. If sometimes the hardly-tasked nervous system revolted and found 
relief in a little outbreak of sarcasm or levity, perhaps there may have been 
some excuse for Linlgy. 

Her early training and thinking and struggles had supplied some clear 
common sense and shrewdness to this clever and emotional girl. She had not 
passed two seasons in London without knowing to what approaches and to 
what comments a young wife may be liable if once it is seen that she is unap- 
preciated or neglected by her husband. Therefore she soon made up her 
mind that she would play no such part in the eyes of the world. Sometimes, 
in her moods of levity real or assumed, she believed she saw Roche Valen- 
tine’s eyes resting on her with an expression of pain or pity, and she thought 
she would have liked if it could be that he should not misunderstand her or 
despise her, or contrast her sadly in his own mind with that first Mrs. Rochford 
whom he remembered and worshipped. But she asked herself what it mat- 
tered even though he thought ill of her? What did it matter who thought 
well or ill? She had no companionship, and now no hope of any. Disap- 
pointment had come to her in more ways than one, and she did not see how 
the coming years could well be any better than the present. 


Therefore she upbore herself in society and in the world with a brave and 
even a smiling face; and therefore, too, she stole this autumn morning to the 
edge of the sea, and cried as if her heart were breaking. 

She dried her tears, however, as quickly as she could, and, as was her 
wont, tried to smile at her own weaknesses, and to be amused at her need like 
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other women of a good ery. Lonely as the Dripdeanham shore generally was, 
it was not always safe to cry there, for she remembered how one morning, a 
whole long year before, when she was seated in the same spot and giving way 
to the same sad pleasure, she suddenly heard a voice, a little above her on the 
slope of the cliff, pouring forth, in strong, sweet tones, some scrap of a song to 
the winds and the waves, and she recognized the voice of Mr. Valentine. She 
had just time to take refuge in a little cavern until he had passed on, which 
was not very soon neither, for he flung himself on the strand and leaned upon 
his hand and looked long and silently over the sea. At last he went away, 
and Linley could come out of her hiding-place. But she had found her posi- 
tion very embarrassing and ridiculous, and yet she should not have liked to 
face Mr. Valentine with tears in her eyes; and therefore she was cautious ever 
after not to give way too long to the self-indulgence of a good ery by the sea. 

“Man is the superior animal,” she said to herself. ‘ Either he doesn’t 
suffer at all as we do—he is above that sort of thing—or he is not under the 
necessity of exposing his feelings by contorting his face and reddening his eyes 
as we are. Either way I acknowledge his superiority, and I envy him.’ 

She had not dried her eyes or risen from her seat too soon; for one 
of the envied and tearless race of the earth-gods was seen coming along the 


’ 


strand toward her. Nobody could be sauntering on the strand at that hour 
but Mr. Tuxham, and Linley was soon aware that she was about to have an 
interview with her old friend. 

*Good-morning, madame. Iam glad to find that your fashionable habits 
in Belgravia don’t prevent you venturing on a morning walk when you honor 
our poor village.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tuxham. Is it worth remarking that we don’t live in 
Belgravia?” 

“ No, madame, it is not worth remarking, and only a woman could raise 
such a point. The effect of my observation is not in any way marred by the 
trivial fact that I have mistaken the name of one fashionable quarter for that 
of another.” ‘ 

“But, Mr. Tuxham, if the quarter we live in is not fashionable at all? 
Would that not affect the argument?” 

“ Well, I don’t know that it would. It’s a rich quarter, and it tries to be 
fashionable, I have no doubt. Besides, can you tell me that every place isn’t 
great, and grand, and fashionable, and everything else, Where the illustrious 
Platt condescends to live; the renowned philanthropist, the immortal mil- 
lionaire, the distinguished member of Parliament, the man with a secretary? ” 

Mr. Tuxham had never forgiven Mr, Platt for setting up a secretary. To 
enter the House of Commons was bad enough, but to start a secretary was 
unpardonable. 

“ Anyhow, [am not spoiled by my fashionable ways for a morning walk, 
as you see, Mr. Tuxham. I have walked a long way, and nowI must go 
home.” 

“May I walk a little of the way with you?” 

“Surely, Mr. Tuxham, if you wish.” 

“We used to walk a good deal here in old times,” he said. “I was the 
first who showed you this view here. That was when you could do without 
gay company, and had not been spoilt by London, my dear.” 

Now Linley particularly dreaded any allusion to past times this morning. 
She had been balked of her full measure of tears, and even a little word might 
set them streaming again. 
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“ You don’t seem to approve of people having secretaries, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“All depends, my dear. I don’t like people who set up all at once for 
greatness, and think a secretary necessary to their self-importance. I shouldn't 
mind Rochford now, because with all his faults Rochford’s a gentleman.” 

“But my husband has no need of a secretary; or if he has, I am his secre- 
tary.” 

“You? Not you, no more than I; nor Valentine so much of late, I 
think. How is that? The Pylades and Orestes don’t seem to get on so well 
together lately. Why so?” 

“ Really, I don’t know—I haven’t seen any change; but perhaps I have 
been a disturbing influence, though I didn’t intend it. My husband’s marriage, 
of course, introduced a new element.” 

“Just so. Do you know anything of chemistry?” 

“Not much, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“ Well, enough for this, I fancy. Now look here.” The veteran paused, 
and held out his broad palm. Linley stood and waited for an explanation, 
feeling meanwhile that the cold breeze where they now stood at a sudden 
bend of the shore was rather uncomfortable about the ankles, and much wish- 
ing that her companion would keep moving. 

“Sometimes you may see «a number of ingredients fused together in a 
glass, and all gradually fading into one color. Very well. You take a little 
morsel of some white substance, perhaps, which seems perfectly innocent, and 
you drop it in. What happens? All the substances dissociate and change 
color and fall asunder, and the whole condition of things is changed. Now 
that is exactly what happens often when you find one of a colony of bachelors 
suddenly introducing the new element of a wife.” 

“TI think I have met with the same kind of illustration in a book, Mr. Tux- 
ham—a German book.” 

“T never met with it in any book, ma’am, and therefore the illustration is 
perfectly original, so far as I am concerned.” 

“Oh, [am certain I hadn’t the faintest idea,” Linley hastened to explain 
as they walked on again, “of hinting at a plagiarism, Mr. Tuxham; I was 
only undertaking to confirm the wisdom of your illustration by the testimony 
of another philosopher.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, madame, but I don’t know that I particularly 
care to be backed up by the authority of a foggy German. And pray, as we 
have been talking of early rising and of secretaries, how is the lady who does 
not rise early any longer? How is the sister of the great man’s great secre- 
tary? How is Miss—I forget her name.” 

“T suppose you mean Sinda, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“*People don’t call her familiarly by that name now, do they?” 

“Well, they may call her Miss Marzell if they don’t like to be too fa- 
miliar.” 

** Why Miss Marzell? ” 

‘‘T suppose because that is her name, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“ Very smart rejoinder indeed! Almost clever enough to have been spoken 
by ‘Miss’ in Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation.’ Well, where is Miss Marzell 
now?” 

** Asleep, I should suppose, Mr. Tuxham. Our house is only afflicted with 
one early riser, you know. I don’t insist on my guests conforming to my 
ways.” 
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“IT wish you did,” Tuxham exclaimed, stopping short once again, and look- 
ing at her with the peculiar flash that came from under his heavy eyebrows 
when he was angry. ‘I wish you would make your guests, as you call them, 


conform to your ways. I wish you would do something more! I wish you 
would turn that girl out of the house neck-and-crop! ” 
“For shame, Mr. Tuxham, to speak of the poor girl in such a way!’ 
“Poor girl!—poor humbug! Pray, madame, is she the mistress of the 


’ 


house, or are you?” 

“If you heard me scolding the maids, Mr. Tuxham, you would not need 
to ask.” 

*‘I don't believe you ever scold the maids or anybody else. Pray, have 
you any control over anything? ” 

“You must admit that I have some control over my temper, Mr. Tuxham, 
when I take all this with good humor.” 

“But you know that I speak because I care about you. Come, you know 
that, don’t you?” 

“T have always thought you a kind friend.” 

* More than that—ever so much more! I always think of you as if you 
were a daughter or something of the kind. You are the only woman about 
whom I ever cared three straws, and you know how I always liked you from 
the first. My dear, I warned you against this girl and her brood long ago. 
Get rid of her, I tell you now.” 

« But what has she done?” 

“See the airs she gives herself. See her come to church of a Sunday 
dressed, I suppose, in your silks—flaunting in the sight of people who can re- 
member her half naked two or three years ago.” 

“ Well, but all this is only harmless and girlish vanity. I am to blame for 
much of it—I helped to spoil her, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“You did; and more than that, you took the little viper and warmed her 
in your bosom: see if she doesn’t sting you!” 

“Oh, Mr. Tuxham,” said Linley, changing color, ‘ these are terrible words! 
How can you speak so? You quite wrong the girl. I see her faults and her 
poor little vanities, but you quite exaggerate them. Remember that I took 
her up and helped to spoil her, if she is spoiled. How could I turn her adrift 
on the world now? ” 

‘When is she to begin to earn her bread, and how? ” 

“Her brother is going to take her to live with him very soon—he is clever, 
and likely to get on; and until then it would be cruel in me to act harshly to 
her, even if I had cause—even if I had cause. 

‘Could you get rid of her if you liked, madame?” Mr. Tuxham asked 
bluntly. 

* But I don’t want to get rid of her. You quite mistake things. Please, 
Mr. Tuxham, do let us drop this poor girl! You know we never agreed on 
the subject from the first.” 

“T rather thought I understood all about women,’ 
tively, ‘‘ but this puzzles me fairly.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Tuxham, you can’t know anything about women, if 
you are puzzled now by this. Are we all supposed to be so bad tbet you are 


” 


* said Tuxham medita- 


amazed if one woman is not cruel and capricious? ” 
“I don’t call sheer self-defence cruelty and caprice. If you were a daughter 
of mine, I would put her out of the house myself, or take you.” 
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“ Mr. Tuxham,” Linley said now, stopping short and laying her hand upon 
his arm, “‘ you must allow me to ask of you not to speak of this any more. 
I can’t talk of such things, and go into explanations, but you must believe my 
word when I tell you that you are entirely wrong—almost cruelly wrong, ex- 
cept that I know*you don’t mean it—to all of us in this. Indeed, indeed, you 
are quite wrong; you do a terrible injustice to my husband and tome. Dear 
old friend of his and mine, I do pray you to believe that. I am not quite 
happy—who is?—but I have no complaint of that kind. If we are to be 
friends, I beg and pray that this may never be mentioned again.” 

“ You are infatuated,” said Tuxham, ‘and you never ought to have come 
here. There! I suppose you kate me now. I can’t help it. I don’t care. 
If you can tolerate some people—that sort of people—I think I had rather you 
hated me.” 

“ What a welcome, Mr. Tuxham, the first time that I have seen you for 
months! and you who are a woman’s man!” 

“I don't like the way things are going,” said Tuxham; ‘and look here— 
I don’t believe now that Valentine likes it a bit more. Of course he hasn't 
spoken to me.” 

“No, I should think not,” Linley interposed warmly; ‘‘ Mr. Valentine is 
my husband's oldest and closest friend.” 

‘Let me tell you, however,” Tuxham gravely observed, ‘ that Valentine’s 
a very honest fellow, for all his crotchets and his self-conceit—a very honest 
fellow and a fine fellow. I have found out that.” 

“ T know it,” said Linley quietly. ‘I have known it this long time. Well, 
Mr. Tuxham, I must leave you now.” 

“You are not angry with me, my dear?” 

“Not now; and I know you won’t give me reason to be angry again.” 

“ Hum—ha!” grumbled Tuxham. ‘* Good morning, Mrs. Rochford.” 

“You will come and see us—Louis and me—at home? ” 

“ Well, no—I think not.” 

“Oh, fie, Mr. Tuxham. Have you and I then been having a clandestine 
meeting?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind calling, if you don’t mind my telling Rochford that I 
come to see you in particular, and that I don’t so much care about seeing 
him.” 

‘Come on any conditions. Tell him that if you like. He won't like you 
any the less, or be at all jealous.” 

“T suppose not,” said Tuxham grimly, as Linley, with friendly smile and 
nod, walked quickly toward the road that led to her home. Tuxham pulled 
off his hat, according to a familiar way of his when he was at all perplexed. 

“Tt can’t be true,” he said to himself quite aloud, as was his common fash- 
on. ‘It must be all nonsense, caused by that silly jade giving herself airs. 
I believe anything she says. I’m a fool to make her angry. She’s about 
the only creature in the world I care for now—and I know she’s unhappy. 
Well, I can’t help it” 

So he turned and went his way. 

Linley, for her part, went her way, with her eyes bent upon the ground, and 
feeling very much discomposed by Mr. Tuxham’s remarks. Sv this, then, was 
what people were saying! People must have been saying it very loudly and 
commonly when it reached Mr. Tuxham’s ears. Linley felt both humbled 


and angry. No thought of the kind had ever crossed her mind before, and she 
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felt satisfied that there was not even in thought any foundation for such an 
idea. She had, of course, often noticed Sinda’s extravagant devotion to her 
husband, and had been amused to see how in the end Rochford came to like 
the flattery of it; and perhaps there were even moments when she was a little 
piqued to see that Sinda’s presence had become in a mannernecessary to his 
comfort. But she was convinced that there was no thought of anything more 
than this, and she had never supposed that the meanest of outside gossippers 
could suspect anything evil. Linley was not a jealous woman; and it never 
would have occurred to her to be jealous of the girl whom she had taken, as 
Mr. Tuxham said, half naked, and clothed, and fed, and taught, who had 
grown up under her own eyes, and whom she still could only regard as a 
child. Had Linley thought much of the matter at all, she would probably 
have thought the influence of Sinda’s brother over Rochford much more re- 
markable, and perhaps more dangerous; for, agreeable as the hyperbolical 
devotion of Miss Sinda appeared to be to “*my master,” the society and the 
amusing powers of Albert Marzell seemed still more essential to him. 

But this was what people said! The thought of it made Linley grow red 
and tremble with anger and shame. p 

What could she do? Bid Sinda’s brother to take his sister away, and thus 
tacitly involve the child, whom she had herself educated, in a suspicion of the 
basest ingratitude, if nothing else? Surely all sense of justice and of womanly 
feeling must revolt against such a thought. And besides, Linley had to con- 
fess to herself that if she were capable of wishing for such a thing, she had 
not the power of accomplishing her wish. Mr. Rochford would no more sac- 
rifice any whim or comfort of his own to the talk of his neighbors, than he 
would live upon potatoes and soup maigre because Mr. Tuxham inveighed 
against epicurism. There was nothing to be done but to wait. Young Mar- 
zell would soon in any case take his sister to live with him, and meanwhile 
the best course to follow was one which would frankly discourage and flout 
all base suspicions. It was for the present one other little discomfort and 
pain imposed upon a life which must have much to bear. One added pang 
could make but little difference. 

Linley’s way home led her through some rows of streets, hardly, perhaps, 
deserving the name—rows of small and miserable houses in which successive 
families had stagnated for generations before such modern notions as the im- 
portance of air and water had come up. These were all now marked for 
destruction; many had already been brought tumbling down, and were lying 
in unsightly ruins. For Mr. Platt had at last succeeded in having his way 
about the improvements of Dripdeanham, and he was pulling down here, 
there, and everywhere, with the intention of building rows of modest cottages 
furnished with “tank, porch, oven,” and all other requisites of Arcadian com- 
fort; for which beneficent purpose he was thus far receiving about the same 
sort of gratitude which might be expected from a colony of heavy-headed 
black beetles on whose behalf one had proposed to have the damp back-kitchen 
paved with encaustic tiles. The inhabitants of Dripdeanham were a slow 
race, of restive mind, who had a general faith in the warming properties of 


dirt. Even those whose new abodes, spick and span with cleanliness and 
brightness, were finished and in oceupation, did not take kindly to them, but 
seemed to feel aggrieved and uncomfortable. Linley had had ample oppor- 
tunity, even already, of finding this out. She was often reminded of childish 
days, when she kept a white rat as a pet in an old box, and, having saved up 
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some money with much self-denial, bought him a new, roomy, and very com- 
fortable cage, and found that it required positive coercion to make him enter 
it, unceasing watchfulness to keep him there, and many days to reconcile him 
to his change for the better. 

“ Don’t you like to have all this water laid on ready to your hand?” Linley 
had asked of one discontented matron. 

“Dunno,” was the genial answer; ‘I think we were cold enough without 
that.” : 

This morning, as Linley passed along, and amid her own vexation found 
time to think of Mr. Platt’s efforts, and of the difficulty one finds in doing 
good, there suddenly came on a chilly shower, which, falling thickly, forced 
her to seek shelter in one of the old and doomed cottages. A hard-featured, 
not unkind-looking woman of sixty, whose face Linley remembefed, civilly 
offered her a rickety chair. The room was very dark, and at first Linley 
could only see that there was a bed in it. She talked a little with the woman 
on the weather and so forth, for she did not feel enough in spirits to venture 
on any argument about Mr. Platt and his improvements. Presently, as her 
eyes grew a little better accustomed to the darkness, she thought she could see 
the outline of a figure under the bedclothes. 

“Is there somebody there in the bed?” she asked in alow tone. ‘Is 
any one sick ?” 

“No one sick, ma’am,” the woman answered; ‘it’s my husband—he’s 
dead.” 

Linley started involuntarily. It was a shock to know that she had been 
talking idle talk thus near to the dead. She rose and approached the bed. 

The woman turned down the coverlet from the face. It was a rugged 
face, grizzled and weather-beaten, not sublimed into spiritual impressiveness 
even in death. 

“He died yesterday,” the widow explained, in a dry, matter-of-fact tone. 
Linley was less surprised now than she would have been two years before 
to find the loss of a life-companion taken with this rigorous composure. 
There are places and conditions of life which grind all the companionable 
qualities out of the poor, and make them mere self-regarding creatures, with 
no time or temper for considerations of not self; so that when a husband 
dies it is but as if of two people floating on a spar at sea one were taken 
by a wave and the other left. 

“He was very good to me, allus,” said the widow, as she arranged the 
counterpane. ‘ Never rose his hand agin me—never but twice; and once it 
was along of Mary Salmon down yonder.” 

She nodded and jerked at some direction, which was of course unknown 
to Linley, and she kept on talking in her hard, dry way, feeling evidently a 
relief in talking. 

“We quarrelled about her. He and she got too thick, I fancied. So they 
were, too.” 

**This was before you were married ?” Linley said, assuming that she 


ought to ask something about the far-off lovers’ quarrel, which was pressing 
so sadly now on memory. 

“Eh, ma’am ? no,sure. You don’t think a man like him would lift his 
hand to a woman he had no right to? Eh, no; we were married many a 
year. I got a bit jealous like, and I scolded him, and he up with his hand— 
that was all.” 
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The reminiscence, such as it was, seemed to bring a certain softening in- 
fluence with it. 

“It’s a bad thing to be jealous,” said Linley, vaguely. 

“It's a bad thing, sure encugh. But I couldn't help it; I had no hold 
over myself. I said he was too thick with her—and he was too thick with 
her, and he didn’t deny it. But I had no call to worrit him, for every man 
takes his fancy to some other woman now and agin; and, Lord! he was better 
than most or all I know. Eh, a man can’t help being a man, I suppose, and 
@ woman can’t help being a woman. He couldn’t help that, and I couldn't 
help being jealous; and I fancied ‘twas all along o’ my having no children, 
Well, well, it’s all the same now !” 

There was something almost insupportable to Linley in the cold, uncon- 
scious, material cynicism of this poor woman’s views of life in the presence of 
death. ‘Is this, then, what life, and love, and marriage come to even here ?” 
she asked herself—‘this mournful agreement that man must be incon- 
stant and woman must be jealous? Is this, then, the philosophy of poverty 
as well? Oh, God ! keep me from ever believing that! May I never think 
of life like that, but rather die believing still in some possibility of love and 
faithfulness, even though J don’t find either.” 

Her eyes began to fill with tears so quickly that she hastened to put down 
her veil. She spoke some kindly words to the widow, promised to come next 
day and see her, made liberal and sincere offers of assistance, and hurried 
away with a bursting heart. 








JOY. 


WEET things by bitter are so closely chased, 
Smiles droop so soon to withering trouble wed, 

The softest skies with gloom so quick are spread, 
And over life Death stalking makes such haste, 
We wonder if enjoyment be not waste 

Of priceless pearls of time, or rubies red 

Of vital power, bestowed by God instead 
For soberer uses. But, O Love, the taste 

Of just one memoried kiss ean turn the tide 

Of such reflection, while flow in to chide 
Warm seas of rarest perfume at my feet; 

And then I recognize, however small, 

Joy’s precious seed: it yet may bloom o’er all, 
And flood the bitterest wilds with heaven’s sweet! 

Marry B. Dopce. 





THE AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


TANDING one evening in that fringe of spectators which usually sur- 
rounds the dancers, at an entertainment given by one of the American 
residents of Paris, a French painter next to me expressed his admiration of 
forty or fifty of my countrywomen who were whirling round to a Strauss 
waltz. The revolving bevy was composed of young women from sixteen to 
twenty-five, and they certainly looked very handsome. He reiterated with 
enthusiasm that he had never seen more beautiful girls anywhere—they were 
diamonds of the first water. On being asked if he did not see a single flaw, 
he evasively replied that none of us were perfect. Being pressea—entre hom- 
mes—he thought the hands were not as well formed as they might be—nor 
the ataches—an imperfection in the Saxon race. Was there anything else? 
Beauty was somewhat a matter of convention, was said again evasively, but 
further remark brought out the question whether I had seen the Venus of 
Milo in the Louvre. I had, and knew it was the accepted model of womanly 
perfection. Had I noted the waist of the wonderful statue? Had I remarked 
the difference between the waists of the women who were dancing before us 
and that of the Venus? 

“You mean that the waists of my countrywomen are too long?” 

“Exactly; but then they have the most beautiful faces in the world.” To 
which was added: ‘* My candor is atrocious.” Then, as one of the fair der- 
vishes, whom he knew, passed, he ventured into English and inquired with 
solicitude, ** Mees, do you pickle your health? " indicating lexical research at 
the word preserve. 

There were probably fifty to sixty women guests in this assembly, and it is 
doubtful if there were two unmarried French women among them, although 
the host had been living a number of years in Paris. On my companion’s at- 
tention being drawn to the fact, he accounted for the absence of his country- 
women through a foolish prejudice which French mothers entertained in re- 
ference to their daughters’ going out to large parties of pleasure. In saying 
this he did not show as much candor as he had previously done. 

The absence of the unmarried French woman in the American drawing- 
rooms of Paris is the subject of general remark to transatlantic observers. 
There are American families of cultivation who have been living in Paris for 
ten years, and are not on terms of intimacy with a single French family, al- 
though they may have Frenchmen constantly at their tables. It is not the 
custom of the French to have an extensive social circle of friends, as in Amer- 
ica; often it does not extend beyond their relations, among whom a praise- 
worthy harmony generally exists. There are many instances where French- 
‘men have married Americans, but very few where Americans have married 
French women; but when it does occur, the doors of the interior are thrown 
open to them, and they are made acquainted‘with every feature of that pri- 
vate life hitherto closed to them. 

The liens which bind relations together are close and strong; hence the 
‘prudence exercised by parents in the choice of a husband for their daughter, 
-or a wife for their son. The man who marries the daughter also marries her 
family, to thecousin german. The parents look at a possible husband for their 
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daughter with a view to a close and constant association, and they exercise a 
vigilant watch lest her affections should become engaged in a quarter not ap- 
proved by them. The parental authority is admitted to such an extent, that 
if the young man were to propose a marriage to their daughter without con- 
sulting them, he would be held as a dishonorable man; the proposition is 
made to them, and they give the answer, in some instances without the daugh- 
ter’s knowledge. This brings about solidarity in the family, composed of 
members predisposed to kindliness and sympathy, and it also gives rise to un- 
easiness when a new element is presented for admission, lest it should disturb 
harmony. Through intimacy and sympathy they have accommodated them- 
selves to each other’s habits and caprices, and have succeeded in living in the 
same groove. The French are much attached to their habits, the proof of 
which is, that they can never entirely accommodate themselves to those of 
other lands, but after a season of nostalgia return to those of their native 
country. This tenacity to habit sometimes assumes a form that is ludicrous. 
Matrimonial propositions have been refused because the candidate disliked 
the game of bézique or the novels of Dumas. A possible marriage connection 
with a foreigner of different religion and race is regarded with disfavor, and 
the daughter is kept away from such temptation by general holding aloof from 
foreign intercourse. ; 

There is much going to and fro between family connections in France, in 
the way of dinners, breakfasts, and quiet parties of pleasure. Besides the so- 
cial intercourse, there are close relations in practical affairs. If a member of 
the family entertains a proposition in a matter of business, it is submitted to 
his wife, and probably to all his immediate connections, before it is decided 
upon. This is in striking contrast to the American, who often concludes af- 
fairs involving the half of his fortune without his wife’s knowledge. It is car- 
ried to an extent that is wearisome in France. 

These customs show the barriers which surround the interior life of the 
French people, and the difference which exists between them and us. How- 
ever much the Americans may be disposed to adopt their customs, they are 
nowise inclined to adopt those of the Americans. One would think that when 
a marriage takes place between the Frenchman and the American girl, 
her intimate friends would have an opportunity of seeing something of the 
inner social life through the new connections thus created; but it is not gen- 
erally the case. She is absorbed by her new relations, who have an aversion 
to that large circle of friends and acquaintances of which the Americans are 
usually so fond. 

‘To the French matron this girl is an enigma. Where her daughter timid- 
ly, and with downcast eyes, answers the man with furtive speech, her sister 
from over the sea confronts him boldly and speaks with assurance. One 
blushes when she is accosted by the man, while the man blushes when ac- 
costed by the other; that is to say, the man is more timid in America than the 
woman. The Frenchman regards this naiveté as an irresistible charm; the 
American seems to admire aplomb—the eyes which look boldly into his, and 
the tongue which answers him with ease and glibness. The Gallic matron 
affirms that she has the manners of a married woman. She goes to theatres 
where her daughter is never permitted to go, and reads novels that are only 
allowed to the French woman with a husband; orders her raiment without 
comment from her mother, and receives men visiters alone, and talks to them 
by the hour; walks fearlessly down the Champs Efysées unattended, attired in 
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striking colors, engages her own cab, and generally manages all affairs relat- 
ing to herself. Most remarkable of all, she selects her own husband. 

The French mother emphatically condemns this mode of bringing up the 
American girl. To her, the freedom of manner and independence of char- 
acter are in bad taste, and apt to lead to results that may not be named. If 
statistical proof be submitted to her that such an education is not incom pati- 
ble with morality, she will respond that it may suit the character of the Amer- 
ican, but would never answer for the French girl. If she be frank, she will 
say that she would sooner see her daughter take the veil than follow the trans- 
atlantic mode of life. But this would never be said to an American—the 
rules of politeness forbid it; such confidences are for the ear of her own peo- 
ple. Ifasked by an American what she thinks of his young countrywomen, 
she will probably answer that they are “ charming”: hence the English and 
American charges of insincerity usually laid upon her shoulders. She doubt- 
less says to herself, ‘A quoi bon? let us live peacefully together while we ean, 
and make each other happy.” When there is a necessity for using a sharp 
tongue, it is hardly necessary to add, she is not behind her sisters of any 
other land. 

Whenever her daughter comes in contact with the American girl of a com- 
mon type she is uneasy, and if her offspring makes her acquaintance she be- 
comes alarmed. Mademoiselle then listens to a lecture on the dangers of 
such associations, which ends in promises of implicit compliance with mater- 
nal views and effusive osculation. It is like the American mother who ‘ells 
her darling that he must not go with the bad boys in the street. 

With the prevalence of such feeling it is easy to account for the absence 
of the French girl in the American entertainments, although her married 
countrywomen may occasionally be found there; for marriage is emancipa- 
tion. On the other hand, these American soirées are filled with Frenchmen, 
and here there is not much reciprocity. The host hospitably furnishes them 
with feast and music, introduces them into the bosom of his family, and frank- 
ly acquaints them with the intimate features of his home life; while the host's 
knowledge of his guest is often restricted to his name and appearance---know- 
ing nothing of his real life, his mother, or his sisters: In a word, the pres- 
ence of a Frenchman in a house does nothing toward fixing its social status; 
the woman only can do that. 

Still, there is an exceptional class of French -people, possessing some 
knowledge—not exaggerated hearsay—of English and American customs, 
which endeavors to meet the transatlantic residents half way. It is composed 
of liberal-minded people of some cultivation—besides that artistic one which 
most Frenchmen have—who are drawn to Americans through admiration of 
their political institutions. With these, American families have established 
pleasant social relations, but not exactly of a kind which usually exists at 
hoine, where one gets to the heart of the household. Whatever the intimacy 
may be in France, there is a certain reserve observed toward those who are 
not of the family; there are certain corners which remain impenetrable, a 
certain veil which is never lifted. Frenchmen who have travelled in Amer- 
ica are struck with the absence of this feature there, where the father or the 
mother, on a slight acquaintance, takes a stranger into the bosom of the family 
with unsuspecting candor. 

The difficulties of social intercourse become greater in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, where the principle of monarchy is so deep-rooted as to cause an 
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unfriendliness toward those who represent the principle of democracy. In the 
estimation of some of these monarchists, the United States is indirectly, to 
some extent, responsible for the growth of the. #rench democracy in furnish- 
ing the best example of this form of government; and they believe that the 
French democrats, without this example constantly before them, would long 
since have lost courage and given up the republican idea. They are abso- 
lute in political faith as in religious, and have little sympathy for the Protest- 
ant and the democrat. The inhabitants of this quarter are still now in the 
ascendant socially as they were under the Empire, whose splendors and emol- 
uments failed to attract them; and they still hold to their convictions with as 
much tenacity as ever. They are of those who never learn and never for- 
get, and consequently are not in the general movement of science and art. 
Ignorance is naturally the fruit of such isolation, and with each succeeding 
generation they get further behind. ‘This, in a word, is degeneracy. 

Some American families who have been thrown upon the shores of plenty 
by a petrolian wave, or reached affluence through a successful venture im 
Wall street, on coming to Paris endeavor to establish a social status as expe- 
ditiously as they have attained to fortune. It is hardly necessary to say that 
such an effort is not attended with success. They seem to abandon their home 
guides in making friends. They do not ask if the people they gather around 
them are honest and worthy of their confidence. Have they a title? is the 
question which assumes the importance of Shakespeare's “To be or not to be.” 
They do not know, and apparently will never learn, that a title in France sig- 
nifies absolutely nothing unless there is something behind it—wealth, char- 
acter, or talent. This is especially the case with the feminine portion of the 
family, and such is their daily influence on the head of the group, that in the 
end he is apt to fall into their views. To have in.their drawing-room a count 
is a delight; a marquis, a joy forever. 

As there are a number of these who are sadly off for the comforts of life, 
they are to be had on easy terms—Bohemians of the lazy kind who live from 
hand to mouth, and who are ready on all occasions to eat a good dinner with- 
out possessing the necessary funds to pay for it. There is also the prospect 
of a rich marriage with one of the young republican women who are infatu- 
ated with titles. These are sufficient inducements to the nobles who exist au 
jour le jour, and they become assiduous convives at the American board, and 
ardent gallants of the daughters of the household. Their treatment of French- 
men brings « smile to the lips of the man of the world. Count de Nigaud, 
whose operations on this globe are restricted to those of consumer, is sur- 
rounded with attention, and plain M. Lefort, a worker and consequently a 
useful member of society, is neglected ; which is the reverse of what takes 
place in the French house, or indeed any other in which the inmates have not 
lost their judgment. 

It is worthy of remark that of all the foreign women who come to the 
French capital, none are so fond of titles as the American women. It has 
reached such a point that one is tempted to believe that there is a radical de- 
fect in the education of our daughters. They look at this glittering nomen- 
clature as Eve gazed on the apple. They toy with the clague whose crown 
bears a coronet, and their eyes dwell longingly upon it as it appears in the 
decorative form of sleeve-buttons. It is cut out of the notes and envelopes of 
friends and acquaintances for a collection, and the pouleds of the Count de 
Nigaud are treasured away as mementoes to be preserved in the family archives. 
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The proudest day in the life of the young woman so minded is when she puts 
this sign in the corners of her own handkerchiefs and on the panels of her 
own coupé, and at the head of her own note paper on which she writes home 
to the Browns and Smiths to announce the happy event. Ah, what a crusher 
this is for the like-minded Misses Brown and Smith! And how the newly 
coroneted enjoys their envy and discomfiture! Count de Nigaud touches her 
with the magic wand, and democracy’s plain robe falls from her shoulders 
and reveals the radiant countess who has achieved her mission; henceforth 
she is to pirouette through life like a Columbine, without a sorrow. The dawn 
of marital life is tinted with the rose, without a speck on the horizon. She 
makes numerous purchases in order to hear tradesmen reiterate ‘Mme. la 
Comtesse’; she seeks pretexts to ring for the servant to the same end. She 
is puzzled as to the responsibilities of her new position, and finally concludes 
it to be her duty to cut the Browns and Smiths—the line must be drawn some- 
where; she does not know but it may become necessary to withdraw herself 
from the society of some of her own immediate connections, who are not up 
to the new level. There are even moments when she finds it not easy to tol- 
erate the society of papa and mamma. 

After such a hasty marriage it is sometimes discovered that Count de Ni- 
gaud has no social position—nor any other; that he has committed certain acts 
which debar him from intercourse with honest men—in short, that he has a 
taint of the chevalier d@industrie about him ;: that his habits and views of life 
are not such as she can accept; in short, that she has sown seed to reap tares, 
and all through her eagerness to become a countess. She learns when it is 
too late that noblemen are, like other men, composed of good and bad, and 
that she has taken a bad one. She learns, too, that the world may tolerate 
vulgarity—as possibly in her own case—but not dishonesty; in a word, that 
honor is toa man what virtue istoawoman. Such an example, however, never 
seems to serve as a lesson to her young countrywomen. Were a dozen such 
cases pointed out to Miss Petrolia to moderate her ardor, she would all the 
same march toward the titulary wampum and pectoral ornaments, as a moth 
goes to the candle; the golden grapevine meandering up the back and down 
the front at the gala ball, would still continue to exercise a fatal fascination. 

The American colony possess probably six women to one man, many of 
the families having no representative of the rude sex; in which case he is usu- 
ally on the other side of the Atlantic toiling like a bee, to furnish the honey of 
life for his wife and daughters. This feature is subjected to some sharp criti- 
cism by Frenchmen, who hold that the place of the wife and daughter is be- 
side the man who is providing for them, and there are Americans old-fash- 
ioned enough to agree with them. At the same time it furnishes an argument 
in favor of the American being one of the best of husbands and fathers, or if 
not the best, at least the most indulgent. At any rate the pains and pleasures 
of this world seem to be unequally divided in such cases: while the head of 
the family is at home hard at work, his household lilies in Paris neither toil 
nor spin. A flying visit in summer seems to be his only compensation, and in 
some instances his appearance is almost mythical. The question which natu- 
rally presents itself is, what inducements have these families to live in this 
unsatisfactory, unhomelike fashion? One of the strongest is, perhaps, the de- 
sire to learn to speak French on the part of mother and daughters, the former 
going as resolutely to work as the younger members of her family, and bring- 
ing forth from memory the remnant of knowledge of her boarding-school, as 
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an ancient warrior would bring out his old armor. It is deemed an essenti:l 
point that the little people should acquire the “ Parisian accent’; and if this is 
accomplished to the extent of causing the child to speak English with a French 
accent, there is joy in the household. Three years of French nurses, and of 
playing with their fellows in the Champs Elysées, often develop an amusing 
tongue, composed of dual mixture and linguistic insertion, in such phrases 
as: Je suis mad avec toi; Je ne te speakerai plus; Je ne te love pas; Will you 
jouer avec moi? Let us go voir le guignol, etc. This tickles the maternal ear. 
The daughters write home to the father, sweating in the harness, French let- 
ters with English idioms, and he is satisfied. 

The power of fashion also brings them here. In New York they have 
lived in the pale reflections of the city of fashion, and here they live under the 
very blaze of the altar. ‘The fashionable world has decreed that the education 
of Miss Columbia is not complete until she has visited the city of the Seine; 
been gloved by its clever hand-measurers and robed by its women tailors; 
learned to speak the language with some fluency, and to display some knowl- 
edge of foreign customs—in short, to imitate the French woman in a general 
way, just as the Romans imitated the Athenians many hundred years ago; for 
in this respect history is just now repeating itself. 

Another reason which accounts for the American residence in Paris is, that 
it is cheaper than at home, especially te those who have been living in the 
American metropolis: not but that life can be made as dear in Paris as 
elsewhere, but it suits all purses; while in New York there are only two ways 
of living, one for the rich and the other for the poor. The material life of this 
foreign city, when up to the requirements of a healthy organization, in some 
cases may be as expensive as at home, but it is fuller and more varied. 
There is naturally very little intellectual friction in this foreign residence to 
those not engaged in some artistic occupation; to them it is lotus land, free 
from shocks and mental effort. They have no business or political interests 
in France, and seldom become familiar with French affairs. Being rarely on 
an intimate social footing with any French families, they know but little of 
French interiors, and live almost as much to themselves as if they comprised 
a separate community, and thus do not get into any of the popular currents of 
thought which belong to their country of temporary adoption. In a word, they 
do not keep pace with the general movement in France, and they fall behind 
that of their own country. The intellectual life becomes narrow as the mate- 
rial life becomes large. The women especially, who live unto themselves— 
save the occasional society of some idle young French dancers whose activity 
lies rather in the heels than the head—drift behind their sisters at home. In 
America there is always a struggle of some kind going on, and the women are 
constantly seeing and talking with the men who are in the midst of it, and 
thus become participants in the contest, and ave stimulated to mental action. 
It is remarkable how incomplete some of these women grow in the French 
capital, from not standing alongside of men who are fighting the hattle of life. 
An eight or ten years’ residence gradually effaces home knowledge from their 
memories, without furnishing an equivalent, and they glide imperceptibly into 
a kind of Sleepy Hollow. 

One does not like to admit that the American race, made up chiefly of An- 
glo-Saxon elements, is susceptible of decadence under any circumstances. 
There are certain conditions, however, such as affluence and complete idle- 
ness, which impel even the American intellectually downward, and turn him 
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in‘o a commonplace, narrow, polite man. Hence it is that the American, after 
a ,ong residence in the French capital, loses that industrious and aggressive 
nature which is an American characteristic, and is unable to cope with those 
who have remained faithful to the soil. 

This is still more the case with the young than the matured. The Ameri- 
can boys educated in Paris on their return home never, as a rule, get on as 
well as the home-trained boys. The chances are ten to one that the lad who 
earries his penny dip in his pocket to the night school of the country school- 
house, will make a greater mark in the world than his fellow surrounded by 
Parisian professors. The American boy acquires, besides the knowledge of 
the school-house, that which comes from experience; through all his training 
he is learning something about the men and things with whom his lot is 
thrown. The Franco-American boy, on his return, though he should be a grad- 
uate of the Ecole Normale, will not be able to march abreast with the other. 
In a word, pluck, energy, and familiarity with home affairs are more indis- 
pensable to success than any education furnished in France. 

They who can give the best reasons for living in Paris are the painters; 
Paris being the centre of modern art, and offering facilities for study not 
found elsewhere. These are the workers in the colony, and naturally the 
poorest of its population; for painters, like poets, generally possess the birth- 
right of poverty; at the same time they are probably the happiest of all Amer- 
ican residents. A number of women are among them, and one or two have 
shown as much talent as the men. Among the men there are a very few Bo- 
hemians, who make art the pretext for lounging about ateliers. 

One American has a collection of modern pictures which I have never seen 
equalled, as to number and excellence, in any other private gallery either in 
France or America. Here are Gérémes, Zamacois, Fortunys, Meissoniers, 
ete., in profusion; and when a painter has his work hung on these walls, it is 
the next thing to having it placed in the Luxembourg or the Louvre. There 
are several others who have small collections, and a few who devote some 
time to hunting up bric a brae and rare engravings. There are also a few 
bibliophiles who haunt the quais alongside the Seine and sombre little book 
shops in odd corners of Paris. Here and there a man of science and a man of 
letters, who soon create an occupation for themselves in the scientific and lit- 
erary resources of the great city. 

The American painters who dwell in Paris, or those who have studied 
here, judging by the honors which have been accorded to them in the salon, 
still remain considerably behind their Freuch brethren. The honors conferred 
every year in the Palais d’Industrie, for pictures there exhibited of living 
painters, consist of eight medals of the first class and sixteen of the second, 
besides decorations of tle Legion of Honor, bestowed by the Government at 
the recommendation of the fury, composed of fifteen well-known painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers. Those who exhibit work not entitled to 
the second class medal, but something better than ordinary, receive an honor- 
able mention. A dozen painters usually obtain the last named honor. Be- 
sides these there is the one Grand Medal of Honor, which is only given in case 
of extraordinary merit, and requires two-thirds of the votes of the jury, under 
the presidency of the Directeur des Beaux Arts. The first and second class 
medals may not be conferred twice on the same person, but there are no re- 
strictions of this kind for the Grand Medal of Honor. No American has ever 
got beyond the second class medal. In all the salons which have been 
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held up to this time, five Americans have received medals, in the following or- 
der: George P. A. Healy, the third class—equivalent to the honorable men- 
tion—in 1840, the second class in 1855; Edward May, the third class in 1855; 
Thomas P. Rossiter, the third class in 1855; Church, the second class in 1867 ; 
Robert Wylie, the second class in 1872. In the last salon—that of 1873—there 
were nine Americans represented, but none of them received honors of any 
kind. The presumption is that the majority of them were well satisfied to ef- 
fect their entrance into the exposition without attaining to anything else. The 
impartiality of the jury is beyond question; the art feeling is so strong it could 
not well be otherwise. Nine or ten years ago Couture was the popular mas- 
ter for art students from America, but now he is retired from work and has no 
more disciples. At present they are not to be found in such a group, but are 
divided about in different ateliers. Some, captivated with Gustave Doré’s fa- 
cility in drawing, have been desirous of studying with him, but he receives no 
pupils. Their preference generally, however, is more judicious. 

There are twice as many Englishmen in Paris as Americans, but they 
mostly occupy subordinate places, such as grooms, hostlers, valets, nurses, and 
governesses, and thus are not so much before the public eye as the transatlan- 
tic people, who are usually in easy circumstances if not rich. Few English 
families of wealth and position reside in the French capital. Britons have 
none of the American fondness for it, and when they sojourn within the fron- 
tier, prefer Cannes, Pau, Tours, and Boulogne. The American is to be found 
either in Paris or Nice, the latter being now almost Americanized during the 
winter season. He seeks his countrymen, and lives on terms of sociability as 
soon as he meets them. The Briton rather avoids his compatriots, and is 
careful in his intercourse with them lest he should be compromised. He 
holds to his own customs, regardless of those of foreign lands; the American 
is not averse to a certain degree of flurry and fashion, nor to borrowing a bit 
of the lccal coloring belonging to the place where he finds himself. To most 
English eyes there is but one modern city, London; and there are English 
tongues that will maintain that in appearance it is equal to the Haussmanized 
capital, and in point of comfort much superior. Thus there is not much Brit- 
ish enthusiasm for the beautiful Lutetia. London being the standard, the 
houses are too white, the streets too straight; there is too much looking-glass 
and gilt; neither the buildings, the furniture, nor the food are sufficiently sol- 
id; as to the people, they are too airy and vivacious. This complacent con- 
viction of superiority in the Briton is one of the elements of his force which 
furnish important aid in overcoming his neighbors in commerce and coloni- 
zation. If he lives in Paris, it is usually because he cannot live in England. 
If he inhabits the south of France, it is either for the climate or on the score 
of economy. 

Before the war there were over thirty thousand Germans in Paris, of which 
number there are probably one-third at present. The largest colony is the 
Belgian, which numbers thirty thousand. There are about ten thousand Swiss 
and seven or eight thousand Italians. The Dutch number five thousand, the 
Poles four thousand, the Americans between three and four thousand. There 
are only about twelve hundred Russians. The impression is that they are 
more numerous, because, like the Americans, they are generally wealthy, and 
come under public notice more than if they were following humble occupa- 
tions, as in the case of the Belgians. A score of years past, when a man spent 
money lavishly, it was a Russian prince, but latterly he has been eclipsed by 
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the American democrat. Exceptionally it is an English nobleman, but only 
for a brief period, to sow some wild oats and then return to the land of his 
sires and Anglican habits. 

The signs of American occupation are seen in several directions. Scribe 
street may be regarded as the business centre of the colony, one side of it dur- 
ing its length forming the first story of the Grand Hotel. Here an American 
bar-room is one of the signs of American civilization, with profuse display of 
decanters behind the counter, and men with home characteristics standing in 
front of it to drink, instead of comfortably sitting, as Frenchmen do; the eter- 
nal crackers and cheese within reach, and the barkeeper dressed with that 
smartness for which he is known. In the same street are agents for steam- 
ship lines, money-changers, dressmakers, bankers, and what not, who make a 
specialty of American business. 

Two of the most essential characteristics of the banker here are patience 
and good nature. He is applied to for all kinds of information, such as the 
best and cheapest places for the purchase of hats, braces, bottines, and what 
not; he is even asked if he can find the time to go out with the applicant to 
look for an apartment. 

Before the siege, the newly-arrived Americans were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the little eating-house of Mme. Busque in the Godot du Mauroi, who 
made concessions to the American palate, and indeed catered to it as success- 
fully as home cooks. Here the citizen of the United States, with whom most 
of us are familiar, who can find nothing to eat in Paris, sated his appetite, and 
here he was happy. Now he is doomed to disappointment in visiting the 
place, for Mamma Busque has ceased to make the things which cheered his 
heart; in short, she has gone to a land from which people never return, and 


no one continues her occupation—probably from ignorance of its require- 
ments. 


After the demise of Mme. Busque it looked as if the buckwheat cake had 
fled the city; but the American, diligent in its pursuit, found that it was to be 
had in a couple of places not far from the Boulevards, which fact turned these 
establishments into American resorts. I sm assured, however, by connois- 
seurs, that the spécialités américaines of either are not equal to those of the 
humble little eating-house of the Godot du Mauroi, whose pile of buckwheats, 
gashed and bleeding with golden syrup and butter, will ever remain in the 
grateful memories of Mme. Busque’s clients. 

The disposition to retain home habits occasionally calls out a little French 
satire. A short time ago, one of the pictorial papers had a sketch of an 
American group standing before a bar in negligent costumes and postures; 
no one stood upright, but leaned and lounged with wide-spread arms and legs. 
Underneath was the text: ** How a free and simple people takes its beverage.” 

It is one of the habits of the Americans, when they find themselves on for- 
eign soil, to hunt up the United States Minister. Not unfrequently there is a 
throng in the legation in Paris for the purpose of charging this functionary 
with their general and private affairs. The objects of the visit are various. 
They call to know if he can give them the address of a good boarding-house 
where the pumpkin pie and buckwheat cake abound; to learn if he can recom- 
mend a good school for their boys and girls, where they will be fed with nutritious 
food and wholesome principles. They sometimes ask him in a confidential way 
what his private opinion is with regard to the price and quality of the goods 
sold at the Bon Marché. Sombre women in bombazine put moral problems 
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to him in reference to the Babylon of our days, desiring to know from an offi- 
cial source if the place is really given over to sin and Satan, and if a generous 
distribution of tracts would be advisable. Elderly spinsters wish to learn if 
there are any places of amusement which may be frequented without bringing 
a blush to the cheek of modesty. A member of Congress, devoting one week 
to the city, demands a (/éte-a-/éle interview with the head of the French nation, 
or some other extraordinary thing; and if not granted, he resolves to vote 
against the payment of the minister’s salary in the next appropriation bill. A 
young woman of the good kind, for whom residence beyond the grave is re- 
served in the Lutetia paradise, calls to tell him that it is heavenly. The most 
numerous visitors are those who drop in ‘to pay their respects,” and once or 
twice a week the man turns up who would like to borrow one hundred francs 
“until his remittance arrives.” The refrain accompanying all this is the re- 
quest for invitations to official balls and presentations, and how to make a score 
or two invitations go round for several hundred applicants is the eternal puz- 
zle of the legation. ‘Thus the multifarious duties of United States Minister 
extend all the way from fish-bails to postal treaties. 

The Tuileries, particularly toward the end of the Second Empire, was very 
accessible to Americans, our Minister presenting as many as fifty at a time, 
most of whom were women. To recollect the name of each on such occa- 
sions was naturally no easy matter to their representative. Once his memory 
failed him after the first three or four names, when, with a wave of his hand 
toward the long line of his people, he added: 

“‘ The rest are all my countrywomen, your Majesty.” 

Louis Napoleon bowed to the whole line, each member of which made a 
simultaneous dip, and the presentation was concluded. 

Some held that these large presentations were permitted because they 
stimulated commerce, the women buying costly raiment for such occasions 
from the Parisian tradesmen, whose interests the government always encour- 
aged. There was probably another reason for them in the known admiration 
of the Emperor for the pretty face of Miss Columbia. Indeed, he encouraged 
the advances of the gentle Americans to such an extent, on one occasion, as 
to incur, according to the traditions of the palace, a gentle remonstrance from 
the Empress. One of these audacious young women had tapped him on the 
shoulder with her hand, and the Empress had noted the act. As for the sil- 
versticks, it may be inferred that they were smitten into petrifaction at such a 
proceeding. The author of this palace sensation was invited no more to the 
Tuileries, possibly as much to the regret of Louis Napoleon as of the young 
person herself. 

One young woman found her way into the Tuileries, not through that usu- 
al avenue, the United States Legation, but the Bois de Boulogne, where she 
fell on the ice in front of the Emperor, who was skating at the time, as well 
as the young woman in question. She being very handsome, the French 
ruler did not neglect such an occasion for exercising his gallantry, and assisted 
her to her feet. The next morning his aide-de-camp appeared at her residence, 
sent by his master to inquire if she had recovered from the effects of the acci- 
dent, and to express a hope that she would be present at the next entertain- 
ment of the Tuileries. Some gossiping sisters alleged at the time that the 
fall on the ice was premeditated, since the woman was an accomplished 
skater; but entire credence cannot be given to this report, since the person who 
fell to rise—as they put it—was possessed of remarkable personal attractions. 
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The same tongues, tipped with a touch of malice, said that she had skated in 
by the window of the palace instead of walking in by the door in the man- 
ner of well-behaved people, such as the owners of the said tongues. It is be- 
lieved that she was annoyed with an anonymous communication or two, re- 
commending her, in view of her success on the lake of the Bois, to engage 
herself for the skating scene in the ‘* Prophéte” at the national opera, which 
shows the unkindness of which the feminine heart is sometimes capable. 

The advent of the jolie patincuse was the beginning of a series of social 
successes in the Tuileries and its surroundings, for she was to her sex what 
Admirable Crichton was to his. She was one of the most graceful riders of 
the tour du lac, sung like the most gifted pupils of the Conservatoire, danced 
like Terpsichore, performed in private theatricals like a professional actress— 
and in short did everything well that she attempted. She has now quite 
passed out of the Parisian world; but she will not easily be forgotten by those 
who saw her in the day of her glory. 

When Sardou’s ** Uncle Sam” was played in Paris, it naturally created a 
flutter in the colony. It is generally known that most French people get their 
foreign history and customs through the theatre, so what they saw in this bur- 
lesque was laid away in their memories as faithful pictures of American life. 
That some national characteristics were depicted is true, for in covering the 
canvas as the author has done, he could hardly fail in catching some of the 
traits. There was little or no originality in this, for his figures were taken 
from one or two books of travel of his countrymen, who, with a few excep- 
tions, are the most superficial of travellers, The elevated feet, the sprawling 
over chairs, the drinking of cock-a-tels and the constant hand-shaking, although 
exaggerated, were recognized ; but the tirade which runs through almost every 
scene in the play, against everything that is American, is so manifestly unjust 
that one cannot help marvelling at the Uisplay of ignorance in a man of the 
author’s reputation. To an American it seems phenomenal, and it is an addi- 
tional illustration of the extraordinary ignorance of the Frenchman in what 
concerns foreign countries. 

In the general shooting practised in the four acts, it was felt that the au- 
thor brought down something when he aimed at the want of commercial in- 
tegrity among the American people, for it was still remembered that within 
the last ten years half of the bankers—so called—from America, doing 
business in Paris, had failed. It was also in the recollection of French people 
that the Memphis and El Paso, and some similar enterprises, had done them 
out of their money. They had heard of the official corruption of the Vienna 
Exposition, as well as that of New York and Washington. Not only French- 
men, but Europeans generally, believe, whether there is foundation for it or 
not, that the Americans are wanting in commercial and official integrity. It 
has passed into a proverb among French merchants, that the Frankfort Jew is 
sharp in trade, but when he has lived in America you must put your hands on 
both pockets. In a word, the European opinion is, that of the great powers 
of civilization, the American is the most untrustworthy. 

Whatever their other faults may be, it is not the habit of French merchants 
and tradesmen to become bankrupt, and when they do so, however unavoida- 
ble it may have been, they are never regarded as they were before the act, 
unless they subsequently make good their obligations. The law permits no 
trickery in the hiding away of effects, nor the transfer of real estate, and where 
it is attempted condign punishment follows. There are many ways in the 
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United States for designating the act of taking a man’s money from him with- 
out equivalent, but here it is simplified and called stealing. This thrust of M. 
Sardou may not be effectually parried, but when he attempts to satirize Amer- 
ican institutions in general, which constitute the framework of a healthy and 
powerful nation, while those of his own country have in part broken down, he 
becomes himself a fair object of satire. Some Americans were indignant at 
the piece and the autaor, but most of them were good-natured, and. laughed 
nut “Uncle Sam” as they would have done at a broad farce of the Palais 
Royal. 

In conclusion, it may be regarded as a reasonable conjecture that the 
American love of Paris shows, at least, an appreciation of beautiful things, 
and augurs well for the future of art in the United States. It indicates pretty 
clearly that we may be the legitimate successors of the French in artistic civil- 
ization, when it shall have passed away from them as it passed away from the 
cities of the East, for it has travelled steadily and irresistibly toward the west 
for thousands of years. Our glory—meritorious as it may be—will not always 
be confined to practical invention; a time will come when America will create 
beautiful objects of art equal to those of Paris. 

ALBERT RHODES. 








SAPPHO IMPASSIONATE. 


SMILE that draws my heart! O voice that wins 
My ears from hearing any other sound! 
O eyes! in which my love of life begins, 
In which its end is found! 


That only one to whom thou givest thy love, 
And each and all of its delights most dear, 
In my sad mind is set the earth above, 
Of the high gods the peer! 


When thee I see, from vein to vein there leaps 

A strange, fine thrill, that centres in my breast, 
Kindling the longing chambered in its deeps— 

A sweet but fatal guest! 


Helpless, distracted, all unprized, I hang 
Upon thy look, thy gesture, step, and tone; 

Delirious—lost—glad of the wondrous pang 
That stabs but me alone. 


But me alone ? Ah, if thou shouldst but stretch 
Thine arms to me, and gloriously draw nigh, 
Like Icarus, that fond and foolish wretch, 
Flame-ravished, I could but die! 
Howarp GLYNDON. 





SCANDINAVIA. 


I. 


CANDINAVIA is not a country to which a letter can be addressed; it is 
only wn idea. But in history the ideas are of twokinds. The ex-King of 
Hanover may truly speak of his kingdom as an idea. But Hanover is an idea 
that has been; Scandinavia is an idea that shall be. The one has died, the 
other is about to be born; and while no one cares about the former, except the 
historian and of course the ex-King, every man who wishes to know a little 
more of what is going on in the world than what he can see from his own 
window may take an interest in the latter. 

The Scandinavian idea meatus a combination of the three northern coun- 
tries—Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—into one country, Scandinavia. It in- 
tends to make the three different nations which inhabit these countries one peo- 
ple, and the three different states which these nations have established one politi- 
cal body. It aspires to be the inaugurator of a new people and the founder of 
a new state. It is an idea of great pretensions and golden promises, but, by 
drawing a sketch of the soil in which it grows, I shall try to show that it is 
also an idea of great natural claims and golden opportunities. 

If it were not too bold to compare « land containing an area of one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand square miles to an object so small, I would say 
that Sweden looks exactly like one side of a gable-roof. On the border be- 
tween Sweden and Norway there runs a ridge of mountains, from two to 
six thousand feet high, barren, rugged, and on its highest peaks covered with 
everlasting snow and ice. From this ridge Sweden slopes down toward the 
Baltic for a distance of two hundred miles, building broad terraces which are 
dotted all over with beautiful lakes and covered with forests of pine, fir, and 
birch. Thousands of rivers follow the slope, running almost parallel with 
each other, and giving the map of Sweden the appearance of a striped pat- 
tern. Born of the everlasting snow, they creep forth from under the glaciers, 
and glide along crackling with ice-needles which glitter like diamonds in the 
cold sunshine. After gathering a little strength by union, they suddenly make 
a violent leap two or three hundred feet down in the gorge, where they disap- 
pear roaring and crashing and seemingly lost forever in the depth of the earth, 
leaving behind them only a cloud of wet smoke floating alongside the rocks. 
But half a mile further on they again gush forth from the clefts, full-grown, 
sparkling, and pressing the sides of the chink with their masses till they reach 
the terrace, where they expand in large blue lakes and rest in solemn loneli- 
ness. Nothing is seen on their waters except the images of the sky and the 
stars. Nothing is heard along their shores except the tossing of the pine for- 
est and the piercing scream of the wild swans. All is calm and still for a while. 
But suddenly, as if remembering the wildness of their youth, they hasten down 
over the rapids, tinkling and jarring, and once more they make a violent leap 
down among the birch woods, where, like sportive spirits, they set a hundred 
factory wheels a-whirling, and fill the whole valley with clattering and ham- 
mering, before they glide out among the thousand islands into the Baltic. 

The Swedish summer is very short, and the year has hardly any spring or 
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xutumn. But the summer days are very long, and the sun, after setting, sinks 
only a few degrees under the horizon, filling the whole space during the 
night with a mystical luminousness which makes even the pig-sty romantic. 
At midnight you can walk in the garden and read a letter from your mother. 
And how singular the letter is! Every word in it has a new meaning, and 
so has every object around you. The street, the houses, the old church, the 
river, the hills all look so strange, and yet they all look as if you had never 
before seen their true shape and never before understood their true meaning. 
The houses do not press the ground with their weight; they float in the air like 
pictures. The river does not push its waves forth through a melancholy fall 
from one pebble to another; it only turns its hands, rapidly but gently, to catch 
the images of the stars. The trees do not suck and heave and toil for « bit of 
existence; no, they breathe, they live, they whisper about Paradise. Swe- 
denborg’s idea of spiritual bodies was by no means a grotesque notion. It was 
one of the most natural and most beautiful illusions the human imagination 
ever gave birth to. It was a genuine child of the Swedish summer night. The 
clattering and the hammering, and all the noises of the town, are asleep. The 
splash of the water falling down the cataract in the birch wood is transformed 
into a sweet melody, whose subdued notes swing in the air, now sounding near 
to your ear and now echoing far off. But this, as all individual sounds, the 
chirping of the insects in the trees, the clap of your steps on the rocky path, 
the crackling of the paper in your hand, are soon hushed by the deep stillness 
which from the terrace with the lonely lake and the sombre pine forests draws 
nearer and nearer till it covers all the world with silence. Only one individ- 
ual sound can be distinguished, one single drip of water falling into a silver 
basin, one single note struck on the deepest string of an instrument. It is the 
echo of the first cataract, a hundred miles distant, far off among the moun- 
tains. Distance seems here merged into infinity and time into eternity. 

The winter is long and dreary. The whole land is covered with snow for 
months. The valley, the river, the lake, the forest, are all one vast field where 
the snow grows thicker and thicker, till at last it seems almost a miracle that 
it should ever disappear. In the fall the sky hangs low, gray-blue and cold. 
The snow begins to fall in large flakes, slowly aud with a shifting and dancing 
movement, like that of busy butterflies. It falls for days and for weeks. The 
mountains and the forest grow whiter and whiter. Everything looks dimmer 
and stranger behind the veil of the dancing snow-flakes. Then comes the 
wind. It catches the snow, already at rest on the ground, lifts it in large 
sheets, and whirls it high in the air. For hours and for days the whole atmos- 
phere is one passionate, spasmodic snow-frenzy. But suddenly, at sunrise or 
at noon, one powerful sunbeam pierces the clouds and runs its dazzling light 
like a shaft of gold along the snow-covered hills. The wind ceases. The 
clouds gather and go to rest on the mountain peaks, and the vast white plain 
lies cold and-ealm and glittering in the sunshine. The merry tinkling of a 
bell skims over the snow: somebody is sleighing. The hoarse shriek of 
wolves follows the bell: somebody is hungry. Far off a column of blue smoke 
lifts perpendicularly in the air and spreads its silver-white sheets under the 
sky, immovable, like a frozen palm tree. There isa hut hidden under the 
snow, a house with a large family of tall, sturdy boys and merry, blue-eyed 
girls, all busy with their husbandry during the short day. When night comes 
aurora borealis fills the northern half of the sky with its radiant streaks and 
bars of colored light, while the luminous, half-transparent curtain clouds roll 
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quivering from the horizon to the zenith, rising and falling, curling and ex- 
panding, like waves of «a huge, unknown ocean. Under this sky, earth is for- 
gotten und life on earth. Nothing is remembered and nothing is felt, except 
the high heavens above and the I that looks at them, trusts in them, and strives 
for them. 

As the land, so the people. I cannot tell whether it is the romanticness of 
the land which has produced the romanticism of the people, or whether, two 
thousand years ago, the Swedes chose to settle down in this country because 
it spoke familiarly to their minds; but the resemblance between the character 
of the land and the character of the people is striking. The Swede is never 
stupid. He is rather fantastic. He has no talent for mediocrity. He has 
rather a propensity toward eccentricity. All that is sweet melts him and fills 
him with joy. All that is great attracts him and fills him with enthusiasm. 
Even in the smallest circumstances, as, for instance, when owning only a goat 
and patch of land which yields a few bushels of oats and potatoes, or when 
earning small wages as a miner and living in a hut with a cherry tree in front 
of the door, his heart is always flowing over with sublime longings which he 
pours forth in the sweetest and most touching songs the world ever heard. 
And when life grows great around him, either in glory or in hardship, either 
calling for brilliant deeds or imposing unspeakable sufferings, he at once feels 
singularly at home in the situation, and the poor peasant or miner becomes a 
hero. Thus he shows himself in his language, in his literature, and in his his- 
‘tory. The Swedish language is not far behind the Italian in clearness and 
beauty of sounds or in sweetness and grace of melody; and although it was 
reared under a northern sun, it has some of the glow and magnificence of the 
Spanish language. It is rich in picturesque and brilliant metaphors, and still 
richer in expressions of gentleness, politeness, and courtesy. In Sweden an 
aspiring youth will not try to show his smartness by dexterity in handling an 
extensive number of slang phrases. The first token of character of genuine 
Swedish stamp is capacity of arguing with gentleness, of denying with cour- 
tesy, and protesting with politeness. And this characteristic is so thoroughly 
developed through the whole language and so prevalent in all speech that, by 
simple people among his neighbors, the Swede is often suspected of falsehood 
on account of his sweet words. There is, indeed, a little extravagance in the 
Swedish language on this point as in some others. When 2 Dane swears, he 
is still modest in his roughness. The devil take me, he says. But the Swede 
cannot content himself with so little. Take me a thousand devils, is his oath. 
The Swedish literature produces yearly more lyrical poetry than the whole 
world would be able toconsume. Every student publishes a volume of poems, 
love songs, drinking songs, war songs, and ballads, and the burden of all these 
songs is invariably that the world is a masterpiece of dazzling splendor and 
beauty, with only one single exception, namely, the unhappy poet himself. 
When you read the first ten volumes of this poetry, you will probably find it 
all very fine; but when you have read a hundred volumes through, you will, 
no doubt, feel that it is the language which writes these verses, and not an 
individual talent; that it is to the nation these sentiments belong, and not 
to an individual character; that, in short, it is a national characteristic you 
are contemplating, and not an individual gift you are enjoying. But then it 
may happen that volume a hundred and one, although at first appearance it 
looks very similar to all the preceding ones, contains some of the most ex- 
quisite poetry, something which satisfies you so deeply and charms you so 
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thorough!y that you would not believe it possible ever to meet with anything 
of the kind whi) could surpass it. There are in the Swedish literature two 
poets of whom a Swede, or at least a Dane, cannot understand how anybody 
can be ignorant. It may be that Bellman’s songs are too national to be thor- 
ouguly appreciated by a foreign people. He was a humorist, and all true hu- 
mor is so deeply impregnated with the spirit of its time and of its place, that 
it becomes less savory with each degree it travels from its home, and with 
each decade it grows older. Aristophanes does not make us laugh. It was 
not Shakespeare's wit which introduced him to the continent. But Rune- 

g’s ballads present some of the highest ideals of human nature which 
modern art has produced; and although there is no cosmopolitan ideal in art, 
although in art the ideal must be founded on and clad in clear and well-de- 
fined nationality in order to be impressive and authoritative, in order to be a 
living ideal, in order to be an ideal at all, yet in the art-ideal nationality is 
only the pedestal on which the statue is placed, the sky from which the sun 
shines; you notice it only when it is absent. This lyrical talent, which both 
the Swedish literature and the Swedish language show to be an essential ele- 
ment of the popular character of the Swedish nation, is not an imaginative 
faculty: the Swedes are not a people of great power of imagination. Their 
imagination is descriptive, not plastic, and in its descriptions it is exaggerat- 
ing and fantastic, not precise and realistic. The Swedish literature contains 
not one single drama which an English or American reader would deem 
worth noticing; and whatever exploits the Swedes may boast of in science are 
all achieved not by dint of imagination, with its piercing intuitions and its 
striking combinations, but by dint of faith, which grasps the law in the middle 
of chaos, believes in it in spite of confusion, follows it up into its minutest de- 
tails, demonstrates it into evidence, and stands victorious to-day where yes- 
terday stood the mountain. Linnzeus and Berzelius were men of inspiration, 
capable of putting absolute confidence in their inspiration, and capable of de- 
voting themselves absolutely to their confidence. Rudbeck was a man of im- 
agination, and his lofty intuitions and ingenious combinations enabled him to 
prove that Adam and Eve were Swedes, and the garden of Paradise a valley 
in Upland. The lyrical element in the Swedish character is a power of feel- 
ing. It is a courage, which for the sake of a great idea marches, against all 
probabilities and all calculation, to death or to victory. It is a faithfulness, 
which for the sake of a great cause bears with all hardships and all suffer- 
ings, regarding nothing but the great cause. It is a higher degree of sensi- 
bility, which seems to reach into another world than that we live in, a world 
of greater joy and deeper sorrow. When this power of feeling, this might 
of faith, this capacity of inspiraticn is governed by a great idea, the Swede is 
a hero. If it is idle and wanders wild, he is an adventurer. Gustavus 
Aldolphus and Charles XII. are the two types of Swedish character. Every 
Swede has either a Liitzen ora Bender. Buteven as an adventurer the Swede 
always knows how to keep up appearances. He may sink below morality, 
but he never sinks below decency. His shrewdness may have vulgar pur- 
poses, but his tricks do not show it. He never abandons himself. Without 
dignity, or at least the show of dignity, he cannot live. There is in the 
Swedish character a lofty aspiration connected with a talent for brilliant dis- 
play; a longing for the sublime in its exalted or in its fearful form; an auda- 
cious, adventurous spirit; and he who knows their language, their literature, 
and their history, will always imagine the Swedes marching into the world in 

39 
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glowing uniforms of yellow and blue, with glittering bayonets and thrilling 
chants. They are a nation of soldiers. They are the soldiers of the North. 

While the Swede seems born to own a million and spend two, the Nor- 
wegian is born to earn two cents and save one. The steady, the prudent, the 
responsible Norwegians! Although Norway is not the land in the world best 
fitted for agriculture, and although it has other resources, as for instance fish, 
‘ron, and timber, which contribute Jargely to the maintenance of its inhab- 
tants, yet agriculture is the main business of the Norwegian people, and few 
tations, if any, have the agricultural stamp so distinctly and so nobly impressed 
upon their character. 

The Norwegian is a prudent man. He can calculate and wait for the op- 
portunity. He can work and abide the result. The statistics of births and 
deaths in Norway give a striking evidence of the prudence of the people, when 
compared, for instance, with those from Hungary. A traveller in Norway 
cannot help noticing that he meets so many old folks and so few children, 
while in Hungary he would not be at all astonished if told that every man was 
doomed there to die when he reached his thirtieth year, generally leaving thirty 
children behind him, But in Norway every child, few though they are, grows 
up to manhood and womanhood; while in Hungary, which swarms with chil- 
dren, most of them are dying when they begin to live, The Norwegian 
farmer asks his farm whether it can support a family or not, and he waits for 
seven years in pious abstinence till his position allows him to marry. In no 
country I know of is so little done for the convenience and enjoyment of the 
present generation, and so much for the comfort and development of genera- 
tions to come. 

The Norwegian is a proud man, but his pride is independence rather than 
vanity. When the late King Charles XV. travelled through Norway to be 
crowned in Drontheim, he stopped at the house of a wealthy peasant to change 
horses and dine. A sumptuous table was spread in the hall, but it was 
spread only for two, the King and the peasant. The King’s retinue, his min- 
isters, generals, chamberlains, etc., ate in another room. In his house the 
Norwegian peasant is second to none. He is a thorough republican. When 
he had kings of his own, he generally had two or three at a time, for kings 
were to him what silk dresses are to women: the choice between them is half 
the pleasure of possessing them. Later on, when he had kings in common 
with the Danes or with the Swedes, he proved very loyal, but he was loyal to 
the King because he never saw him. If the present King chose to reside in 
Christiania instead of Stockholm, Norway would be a republic in the next 
generation. It is the only country in Europe which could change from mon- 
archy to a republic without going through a revolution, because it is the only 
country which could make this change of government without changing its 
habits and social forms of life. 

The Norwegian is a man of religion. I do not call him so because he reads 
the Bible very much and goes to church every Sunday. Solitude made him a 
reader, and the reason why he reads the Bible so much may be that other 
books are so scarce. Solitude also made him a churech-goer. He often lives 
ten miles from his nearest neighbor, and in such a case church-going may be 
a sort of social intercourse as much as worship. But his mind is deeply im- 
pregnated with Christian ideas. He has no belief in chance, but a great faith 
in Providence, and his ideas of Providence are love rather than grace, and 
justice rather than mercy. He is selfish, as everybody is, but his selfishness 
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is neither narrow nor ignoble. It is never the loose tie around a bundle of 
mean appetites, and it is very seldom confined to his own person. It gener- 
- ally embraces his family and his fatherland. When a family becomes poor 
and is compelled to leave its estate, during the next century every member 
will work with no other object than that of buying back the estate. To cheat 
a public fund is the most horrible crime a Norwegian knows of. It is to him 
the same as taking the bread out of his mother’s mouth and eating it himself. 
And even when selfishness has made him hard and shrewd in his dealings 
with others, he seldom loses all capability of making a sacrifice. In order 
to do his duty he can generally give up fortune and life, and that which to 
him is much dearer than both fortune and life, his right. To have a lawsuit 
is the greatest excitement, and to win it the greatest triumph in the life of a 
Norwegian peasant; but he can sacrifice even his right when he understands 
that it is God’s will, and his understanding is, on this point, not so very slow. 
The most prominent trait, however, in the character of the Norwegian 
peasant is his love of home. It is not a sentimentality. He is not home- 
sick. He emigrates, and none makes a better citizen in an adopted country 
than he. It isa sort of piety. It is a blending of poesy and veneration. It 
combines the poesy of his homestead with his veneration for the home rule. 
Norway is often spoken of as a meagre country, and not altogether without 
reason. It has only second-rate soil, which cannot grow wheat, and the few 
patches of more powerful soil it possesses are impoverished by a second-rate 
climate, which cannot ripen a pear. But richness is not synonymous with 
beauty, nor riches with happiness, and there is much beauty and much happi- 
ness in Norway. It is a very poetical country. When beauty makes us feel 
happy, we call it poesy. There is one kind of beauty which only excites our 
admiration. It is still beauty, but it is unpoetical. There is another kind of 
beauty which, when we meet with it, makes us forget ourselves in an un- 
sperkable feeling of happiness. It is nut only beauty; it is poesy. Norway 
is a land of a singularly deep poesy. It is generally described as a moun- 
tain land, but that is wrong. Norway is one vast bed of rock, one Jiundred and 
twenty-two thousand square miles of granite, which many centuries ago lifted 
itself some thousands of feet above the water. The sunshine came, and the dew 
and the frost, and the rock burst, burst to the bottom, into fissures many miles 
long and several miles broad, into which the gray, stormy ocean rushed, shelter- 
ing itself into solemn calmness, and growing blue like the sky. Then came the 
rain, the snow, and the ice, and the glaciers ground the rock into mould, which, 
gliding down every crag and cleft in the fissure, landed at every knob and 
bulb on the slope, where the sunbeam could reach it and make a flower. A 
century passed, and there stood a tree; one more century, and there grew a 
forest. At last a snug little log hut alighted on the knob, and cultivated fields 
began to creep along the slope, while in the warm summer months large 
herds of cattle were driven up to graze on the vast plains, where the glaciers 
slowly retreated before the fresh grass and the sweet-smelling herbs. The 
girls of the family follow the herds and spend the summer on the plains, in a 
sm:ll hut and alone, making butter and cheese, while down in the valley the 
men and boys are busy making hay and growing rye, oats, and potatoes. 
They stay there two or three months, and the stay is solitary, though not 
desolate. On the one side the plains roll on for many miles, gliding little by 
little into the eternal snow and ice; on the other side is the valley, with the 
forests on its slopes and the fiord at the bottom. The homestead can be seen: 
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the blue smoke at noon when dinner is cooking, and the bright glare of the 
panes when the sun is setting. And the merry noise of the harvesters can be 
heard. The boys shout up to the girls witha long, trilling sound, whose every 
quaver jumps echoing from stone to stone along the cleft, spreading as it rises 
in the air like water from a fountain, and at last scattering over the plains 
like a thousand songs. The girls answer through the lure, a wooden tube, 
with long, soft notes, which stream like singing sunshine down in the valley. 
And this duet goes on from farm to farm till the whole valley is one merry 
choir. But however sweet this poesy of the land may be to his heart, the es- 
sential element of the Norwegian peasant’s love of his home is, nevertheless, 
a moral agent: his respect for the home rule. In society there must be au- 
thority. There must be something which is undisputed because it is un- 
doubted, something which is obeyed solely because it is loved. If in a society 
there were no other ruling power than the compelling force of the law, and 
no other justification of this power than the evidences of reason, this society 
would be on the very verge of chaos. But it is the painful question of mod- 
ern society where to place the authority, or rather where to admit it. In 
Norway it rests with the parents. Although the son may be an old man him- 
self, and may have acquired a position far above that of his parents, still he 
shows the same deference toward them, and takes their counsels with the same 
humility as he did in the years when he was a boy and wholly dependent upon 
them. ‘ Father has said it” is always a strong argument with the Norwe- 
gian. And the more righteous and pure-minded he is, the more strongly he 
feels that he owes his success in life for the greater part to his father. Te 
truly does so. In Norway it isthe first maxim of parental life that the father, 
even if he cannot give his son anything else, can at all events give him a good 
example. By thinking of his son, the father shrinks not from crime only, 
but from any questionable act, for he knows that his son will not only inherit 
his name and fortune, but also grow up under the shadow of his example. 
In Norway education means something more than going to school, and home 
something more than bread and butter and a new pair of trousers. To the 
Norwegian, home is not the place where he has invested his money, or the 
place where he takes his ease, but the place where he has acquired his char- 
acter, and pledged his honor as a man. 

In literature and art the Norwegians are a little awkward, as an agricultural 
people is apt to be. They are successful in literature as far as it has a merely 
practical aim, and in art as far as it is only decorative or emblematic. Their 
school-books, newspapers, political pamphlets, and religious tracts are ex- 
cellent; their wood-carving and silversmithing are neat and very attractive. 
But when literature and art come to be considered as realization of a peuple’s 
ideal of beauty, as development of poetical, not practical ideas, only talents 
of the very first class succeed in Norway, as, for instance, Ole Bull and 
Bjornstjerne Bjornsen, and they depend in a considerable degree upon the 
rest of Europe, especially upon Denmark, for their education and for their 
support. There is just now a movement going on in the literary life of Nor- 
way, but the Norwegian talent for literature is young and liable to become 
entangled in illusory aims. All educated people in Norway and Denmark 
speak the same language, the only difference being that in Norway the 
pronunciation is somewhat harder and somewhat more manly, and the ac- 
centuation a little stronger and less varied. It is not a beautiful language. 
Its main vowel is ‘‘e,” and its most characteristic consonant a dying * d.” 
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Its beauty depends in a deplorable degree upon the man who speaks it. 
It has more character than dignity, more impressiveness than weight, more 
modulation than melody. In the mouth of a flat and stupid person, it is 
flat and stupid. But it is a highly developed language. Its capacity of 
giving to the human mind a clear and elegant expression is very great. 
It has been written with the sweetest simplicity and the most sparkling 
brilliancy, with the finest humor, and with a gush of bright, sympathetic 
pathos which is truly wonderful. It states a fact with perfect accuracy 
and limpidity without being dry. It follows the thought in its minutest 
distinctions without being cumbersome. It accompanies the fancy in its most 
capricious frolics without twisting or being obscure. It is an excellent lan- 
guage. A truly educated man will always think it a good fortune to have 
been born and educated in it; and when he learns foreign languages, he 
can be very lavish with his admiration for them, for he will not be smitten 
with envy. It has, indeed, only one fault: it is called the Danish lan- 
guage, and this the Norwegian does not like. He must have a language 
of his own, one which nobody else can understand; and as he is a practical 
man, he has gone to work to fabricate this new language. There are in 
Norway, as in Denmark, as in every old country, many dialects. The Danish 
dialects are a corrupted language, of small interest. The Norwegian dialects 
ure a stagnated language, and they are of great interest to the linguist, as 
they are more closely related to the original Scandinavian language, which 
in olden time was uniformly spoken in the three Scandinavian countries, but 
which now is extant only in Iceland. Now, the idea is to gather these dia- 
lects, which have no expressions for the last five hundred years’ civilization, and 
whose single words are encumbered by forms and endings which all modern 
languages are striving to get rid of, as they have ceased to be of any use, and 
have even lost their living meaning, and thus to manufacture a new Norwe- 
gian language, which neither materially nor formally will answer the purpose 
of alanguage. The idea is absurd, A language is a growth, not a produc- 
tion, and those days are long gone by in the life of mankind when new lan- 
guages were reared; we will in the future only see old ones disappear. But 
for the common language some good will, no doubt, come out of these awk- 
ward exertions; it will be purified and ennobled, and perhaps enriched. 

The third partner in the Scandinavian union is the Danish people, a nation 
of islanders, very apt to burst into song when they see a stretch of low hills, 
with some beech trees scattered over the slope; always merry when they feel 
a western gale sweeping over their faces; sick when they cannot see the ocean, 
und deeply in love with certain large globe clouds which drift over their sky 
all the year round, every now and then bursting into roaring rain, and then 

sacefully retiring behind a brilliantly painted rainbow. The Danes are of a 
mercantile turn of mind. When the English poor laws were under prepara- 
tion, the English ambassador to Copenhagen sent in a report, in which he 
struck exactly the most characteristic trait in the nature of the Danish people. 
The first thing, he said, a poor Dane strives to get possession of, is a meer- 
schaum pipe, and the next a clock, not because he likes to smoke, or because 
he wishes to keep himself posted about the time, but because he intends to 
trade with them. It is true. A foreigner would be very much surprised at 
seeing the peasant Jads going to church on a Sunday morning, each carrying 
a meerschaum pipe in his hand, and still more surprised he would be at seeing 
them return, none carrying the same pipe. They have traded in the mean 
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time. In the church? No, not exactly so. But after service they gather on 
the lawn outside the high, whitewashed stone wall which encircles the church- 
yard, and here is held a real pipe and clock market, and here is won the first 
penny of many a great fortune. In Denmark, a great merchant, who sends 
his own ships to New York and Hong Kong, often began business on the lawn 
outside the churchyard wall, and with one meerschaum pipe. Trading is an 
instinct with the Danish people, and often a talent. Whether a certain capa- 
city is a real talent, whose development will benefit the whole society, or 
whether it is only a kind of shrewdness to which society had better not give any 
opportunity, can only be decided by looking at the moral ideas which govern 
this capacity under its working; but here I wish to add that the moral ideas 
which rule the Danish pipe and clock market are exactly the same as those 
entertained by the great commercial world, and any infringement on these 
laws is very rapidly and very peremptorily punished. When a juvenile mer- 
chant has bought a pipe for five dollars, and induces another to pay him five 
dollars and a half for it by telling that it has cost six dollars, he is considered 
a rascal, and nobody will trade with him any more. But if he exchanges his 
pipe for a clock, and the clock for a sheep, and the sheep for another pipe 
worth six dollars, he is considered a smart fellow, and people wish to be ac- 
commodated by him. For this market has also its commission merchants. 
When a youth buys his first pipe, he dares not do it on his own account. By 
no means. It is too grave an affair. It is almost like marrying. He makes 
the bargain through an elder and more experienced friend, to whom he pays 
a commission. And here come in the rings and the corners. Two old peas- 
ants hate each other. They never speak or bow to each other. Why? Well, 
thirty years ago they were both commission merchants. They both wished 
to buy the same pipe for their respective clients, and buy it at the lowest 
price. There was a collision, there was a collapse. Nobody saw it except 
the two rivals, but they have never forgotten it. 

Like all nations of a mercantile tendency, the Danes have a strong sense 
for poetry and art. The agriculturist does not need them; Nature herself 
administers to his mind the office of art. The manufacturer does not enjoy 
them; his taste is confined to the lowest kind of beauty, pulchritudo adherens, 
whose only office is to embellish the useful. But whenever commerce and 
trade become the main business of a people, or of an age, art is created. 
When, in olden time, the Greek merchants had established a trade with the 
whole known world, they built the Parthenon. When, in the middle ages, 
the Italian cities held the world’s commerce in their hands, they painted the 
Madonna. Every new outburst of great art is connected with mercantile suc- 
cess, and connected with it in such a manner as to be dependent upon it. The 
cathedral is built by merchants, and in cases in which the king overtook the 
merchants before the work was done, the cathedral was never finished. 
When the Bourse of Antwerp made its largest transactions, Rubens painted 
“The Descent from the Cross.” When the English people made its first au- 
dacious but successful endeavor to grasp the world’s commerce, Shakespeare 
wrote ** Hamlet.” The Danes have as yet had no opportunity of developing 
their mercantile talent on a great scale; the Scandinavian union will be their 
opportunity. Yet they are possessed of some art which they can invite the 
world to look at. 

CLEMENS PETERSEN. 

















HOMAGE. 


1. 
HITE daisies on the meadow green 
Present thy beauteous form to me: 
Peaceful and joyful these are seen, 
And peace and joy encompass thee. 
I watch them where they dance and shine, 
And love them—for their beauty’s thine. 


II. 
Red roses o’er the woodland brook 
Remember me thy lovely face: 
So blushing and so fresh its look, 
So wild and shy its radiant grace. 
I kiss them in their coy retreat, 
And think of lips more soft and sweet, 


III. 
Gold arrows of the merry morn 
Shot swiftly over eastern seas, 
Gold tassels of the bending corn 
That ripple in the August breeze, 
Thy wildering smile, thy glorious hair, 
And all thy power and state declare. 


IV. 
White, red, and gold—the awful crown 
Of virtue and of beauty too! 
From what a height those eyes look down 
On him who proudly dares to sue. 
Yet, free from self as God from sin 
Is love that loves nor asks to win. 


Vv. 
Let me but love thee in the flower, 
The waving grass, the dancing wave, 
The fragrant pomp of garden bower, 
The violet on the nameless grave, 
Sweet dreams by night, sweet thoughts by day, 
And time shall tire ere love decay. 


VI. 
Let me but love thee in the glow 
When morning on the ocean shines, 
Or in the mighty winds that blow, 
Snow-laden through the mountain pines— 
In all that’s fair, or grand, or dread— 
And all shall die ere love be dead. 


WILLIAM WINTER. 
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T is easy to show that out of every thousand of persons betting continu- 
ously on even chances, one man must lose ten times consecutively, and 
that for this man to succeed on the ninth or tenth venture would be a viola- 
tion of the most essential principles of evenhandedness. This is called a run 
of bad luck, but is a necessary result of the rules of luck itself, readily under- 
stood by a reference to their pluinest phases. And this explanation, though 
dispelling much of the hazy awe that usually envelops the blind goddess, 
marks the phenomenon the more plainly and certainly as one of the curiosi- 
ties of truth. 

Should it appear, however, in any given instance of successive failure, that 
the result did not depend, or at least ought not to have depended, upon chance, 
the repetition of attempt would be almost as curious as the repetition of re- 
sult, especially when the forces necessary for success were controlled by the 
same will as were those that repeated the endeavor. And the interest would 
rise with the growing number of renewed efforts and repeated disappoint- 
menis. 

Such an instance, the rarest in our history, among the most peculiar of 
any land, is the story of those half-forgotten, balf-remembered French spolia- 
tion claims, that awake when mentioned something like the uncertain group- 
ings of a long-gone dream. 

And strange it is that they—claims of our merchants for vessels and car- 
goes seized by France during her revolution—should in their history take 
their starting point from the time when in our revolution the same France 
spoke across the waters words of encouragement to our disheartened patriots, 
and made good her promises, with ships that protected our coasts and with 
armies that marched and fought by the side of our revived and growing forces, 
until Yorktown’ set the seal of success upon our struggle, and lustred her 
generous adventure with the glory of achievement. 

Who does not know that the darkest hour of our revolution, hanging like 
an ill-boding curtain over the future, was at Valley Forge; when, by the 
camp fires over which his handful of soldiers huddled night long, barefooted, 
hungry, and in rags, Washington was constrained to write to Congress that 
“unless some great and capital change takes place, the army must be ivevita- 
bly reduced to one or the other of three things—starve, dissolve, or disperse”? 
And who does not know the joy and enlivenings of hope that clothed and 
fed and swelled the ranks of this tattered remnant of an army, when the trea- 
ties of February 6, 1778, with their mutual guarantees, between France and 
our confederation, were eagerly ratified by Congress and proclaimed in the 
camps? 

Yet the aid of France was not given without its price. And for the boon 
of liberty and independence which she offered us, we pledged ourselves to 
guarantee to her forever her possessions in America, conceded important and 
exclusive privileges for her armed ships, »nd promised American convoy to 
her commerce. The second article of the treaty of alliance recites that 

“ The two parties guarantee mutually, from the present time and forever, against all other pow- 


ers, to wit : the United States to his most Christian Majesty. the present possessions of the crown 
of France in America, as well as those which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace, And 
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his most Christian Majesty guarantees, on his part, to the United States, their liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence, absolute and unlimited, as well in matters of government as commerce, and 
also their possessions, and the additions or conquests that their confederation may obtain during 
the war from any of the domains now or heretofore possessed by Great Britain in North Amer- 
ica.” It being further stipulated that ‘‘in case of rupture between France and England, the re- 
ciprocal guarantee shal] have full force and effect the moment such war shall break out ; or if no 
rupture take place, then the guarantee shall not take place until the moment of the cessation of 
the present war between the United States and England shall have ascertained their possessions.” 

The possessions of France in America at this date were the islands of St. 
Domingo, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Deseada, 
Marie Galante, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Grenada, and, on the mainland, Cayenne 
and Orleans; each and all of which, by this treaty, the United States guaran- 
teed to France forever. 

By the treaty of amity and commerce, concluded at the same time, the 
United States undertook to convoy, by their ships of war, all vessels belonging 
to French subjects, to the same extent as they were bound to protect American 
merchantmen; to open their ports to French ships of war and privateers with 
their prizes, and to close them against those of any nation at war with France, 
except during the emergency of the weather, and then ‘all proper means 
shall be vigorously used that they go out and retire as soon as possible”; to 
allow French privateers * to fit their ships, to sell what they have taken, or in 
any other manner whatsoever to exchange their ships, merchandise, or any 
other lading,” but privateers at enmity with France were not even to pro- 
cure provisions at the ports of the United States. 

At the cost of two hundred and eighty millions of dollars in money, and 
of the inestimable lives of her citizen soldiers and sailors, France performed 
her part of the treaty. Ours remained to be performed. How intimate and 
firm a bond of friendship these warm compacts and their faithful fulfilment by 
France promised to be; and when afterward the French, apparently catch- 
ing the impulse from us, proclaimed their republic, the arch of liberty seemed 
to be spanning the seas, to draw the two peoples into a still closer union. 

Our Government seemed for a time to be fully alive to the binding force 
of this responsibility; for Mr. Jefferson, our minister to France, in writing to 
our minister at Madrid, and narrating an interview with Lord Auckland, said: 
“T told him frankly . . . that our treaty [the treaty between America 
and France] indeed obliged us to receive into our ports the armed vessels of 
France, with their prizes, and to refuse admission to the prizes made on her 


by her enemies; that there was a clause also by which we guaranteed to 


France her American possessions, and which might perhaps force us into the 
war if these were attacked. ‘Then it will be war,’ said he, ‘for they will as- 
suredly be attacked.’” This was in December, 1787. 

But afterward an itching seized us to form a commercial treaty with Eng- 
land, and as early as 1790 it broke out in the person of Gouverneur Morris, as 
his letter of September 18 of that year from London to the President shows. 
He was detailing a conversation he had had with the British Secretary of 
State on that subject: 


I proceeded, therefore, a little further, and prayed him to consider that in a war between 
Great Britain and the house of Bourbon (a thing which must happen at some time), we can give 
the West India islands to whom we please, without engaging in the war ourselves ; and our con- 
duct must be governed by our interest. He acknowledged that this was naturally to be ex- 
pected ; and it seemed from his manner that the same thing had been represented before, but not 
in such strong colors. 


This was marked confidential. It was natural that such expressions should 
shrink from daylight in those days, when the treaties with France were but 
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twelve years old. However, we made considerable progress in forgetting the 
service France had done us, and by the time that that whirlwind of the na- 
tions that had been brewing in France since the first days of Louis XIV. 
flung the gathered rage of the lowliest of earth upon the haughty beards of 
royalty, our young republic seemed to have lost sight both of her obligations 
to France and of her mission among the peoples. 

Genet, the new French minister, upon his arrival at Charleston, was met 
with the proclamation of President Washington of April 22, 1793, in which he 
undertook, on behalf of the United States, “to adopt and pursue a conduct 
friendly and impartial toward the belligerent powers.” This was the decisive 
step that terminated our ancient friendship with France. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall says it was “intended to prevent the French minister from demanding 
the performance of the guarantee contained in the treaty of alliance.” Of 
course Chief Justice Marshall knew, and the French Government knew, that 
neither our President's proclamation, nor even the act of our Congress of July 
7, 1798, professing to abrogate the French treaties, could affect a solemn com- 
pact between sovereign, independent nations, each the peer of the other. 
Yet, as our Government seemed bent upon a decided course of action in ac- 
cordance with this position, Minister Genet reported to his Government “ that 
the Secretary of War, on his communicating the wish of the Windward Islands 
to receive promptly some firearms and some cannon, which might put into a 
state of defence possessions guaranteed by the United States, had the front to 
answer, with an ironical carelessness, that the principles established by the 
President did not permit him to lend so much as a pistol.” 

Meanwhile England, with her grudges—old and new—to goad her on, was 
marshalling Europe to crush out this offshoot of democracy on the continent, 
and in six months had formed twenty-three separate treaties ef alliance, the 
spirit and object of which are shown by the following extract from that with 
Prussia of July 14, 1793: 


Article 3. The high contracting parties having already taken the resolution to shut all their 
ports against French ships, and not to permit the exportation, in any cases, from their said ports 
for France, of any military or naval stores, or corn, grain, salt, meat, or other provisions, they re- 
ciprocally engage to continue these measures, and promise to employ all other means which shall 
be in their power for injuring the commerce of France, and for bringing her by such means to 
just conditions of peace. 

Also by the instructions given by Russia to her Admiral Tchitchagoff, in 
pursuance of her treaty with England of March, 1793: 

We have ordered a fleet of twenty-five sail of the line, and frigates to be equipped for four 
months, and under your command. The principal duty of our naval armament consists in what 
follows: 

We are bound, according to our stipulations with His Majesty the King of Great Britain, to 
endeavor to prevent these French, who persist in their rebellion, from receiving any supplies of 
which they may be in need. The hostile measures employed against them are not strictly con- 
formable to the natural laws of war, when it unfortunately takes place between nations under 
lawful government ; but as these measures are taken aguinst those arrant villains who have over- 
turned all duties observed toward God, the laws and the government—who have even gone so far 
as to take the life of their own sovereign—the means of punishing those villains ought in justice to 
be employed in such a manner as to accelerate and insure success in so salutary an affair.” 


In addition to this, British orders in council directed the capture of neu- 
tral vessels with provisions bound to France; and so rigorously were these or- 
ders executed, and so great was the diversion of the necessaries of life from 
the channels that the laws of demand and supply indicated, that the British 
market was glutted, while France was starving with—or rather without—flour 
at forty dollars per barrel. 

Hungry men are more spt to eat than to ask questions; and so it happened 
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that the National Convention of France, on the 9th of May, 1793, responded to 
the British attempts to starve the republic into dissolution by a decree arrest- 
ing «ll neutral vessels laden with provisions and destined to an enemy's port, 
yet promising indemnity to neutrals who might suffer by its operation. Then 
commenced the seizure of American vessels and cargoes. Our commerce 
drew back from the hand of the spoiler, and the shipping lay idle at the 
wharves. At this juncture the following circular letter from the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Jefferson) to the merchants of the United States was issued 
to reassure the American merchants, and President Washington adopted it 
in his message of December 5, 1793: 
PHILADELPHIA, August 27, 1793. 


s GENTLEMEN : Complaint having been made to the Government of the United States of some 
instances of unjustifiable vexation and spoliation on ‘our merchant vessels by the privateers of the 
powers at war [England and France], and it being possible that other instances may have hap- 
pened, of which no information has been given to the Government, I have it in charge from the 
President to assure the merchants of the United States concerned in foreign commerce or naviga- 
tion, that due attention will be paid to any injuries they may suffer on the high seas, or in foreign 
countries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing treaties ; and that, on their forwarding 
hither well authenticated evidence of the same, proper proceedings will be adopted for their re- 
lief. 

And the French view of the case coincided at this time with the Ameri- 
can. M. Buchot, the Commissioner of Foreign Relations, on the 8th of July, 
1794, used the following language to Mr. Morris: ‘The sentiments of the 
Convention and of the Government toward your fellow-citizens are too well 
known to you to leave a doubt of their disposition to make good the losses 
which circumstances inseparable from a great revolution may have caused 
some American navigators to experience ”’—sentiments that were confirmed 
by all the official utterances of France. 

By this time, however, Great Britain had swept from France the bulk of 
her American possessions, without hindrance from our Government, although 
Genet did not cease to make importunity at Philadelphia for the performance 
of the guarantee of the French possessions. At last he was dismissed by 
Washington for his persistency, and John Jay sent to effect the treaty with 
England that bears his name. This was ratified in October, 1795. One of its 
articles reads thus: “‘ Prizes made by either party [England or the United 
States] shall be free to enter the ports of the other. No shelter or refuge shall 
be given in their ports to such as have made a prize upon the subjects or citi- 
zens of either of the said parties.” (It will be seen that this expressly contra- 
vened the terms of our treaty with France.) The French wrath arose. The 
Directory refused to receive Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, sent by our Gov- 
ernment as minister to France, in place of James Monrve, and by one decree 
after another turned her cruisers loose upon our commerce. 

It will be recollected that Great Britain, in pursuit of her plan to starve 
France, had seized American vessels and their cargoes—to the number of 478 
—on their way to French ports. In July of 1795 France declared that “the 
French republic will treat neutral vessels, either as to confiscation, searches, 
or capture, in the same manner as they shall suffer the English to treat them.” 
A wild, loose, and unwarranted piece of lawlessness, followed in March, 1797, 
by a more pungent, expressive, and defiant declaration, which affirms that 
“all American vessels shall be lawful prize, if found without a réle d’équipage, 
or circumstantial list of the crew "—a violation of existing treaties and pur- 
posely mischievous, because it was well known that the naval customs of the 
United States did not require anything of the sort to be among the ship’s 
papers. Thus all our vessels were embraced. And these edicts were not 
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idle words, for under them fifteen hundred American merchant flags dropped 
upon their captured cargoes; and these constitute the subject of the French 
spoliation claims. 

Such, briefly detailed, is a history of the first stage of these much-vexed 
and long-standing claims of our citizens; in which it would seem, on the one 
hand, that depredations had been committed on our commerce by a power 
with whom we were at peace; on the other, that great treaties between the 
two nations had been disregarded, if not wilfully violated by both. Such a 
state of affairs could not long continue between states. It must be followed 
by a less doubtful peace, or by actual war; and an interchange of views 
through negotiation was a proper preliminary to either. France had nothing 
to lose by a continuance of this ynfriendly peace. Her sway had departed 
from the islands, and the voice of American guarantee had died away without 
an echo of apology to lend grace to its failure. Moreover, many a hungry 
Frenchman’s stomach was stayed with captured American provender; and 
France neither offered nor for a time would she accept negotiation. 

The United States, however, had nothing to gain by prolonging the rack 
that was upon her commerce, and accordingly constituted Mr. Pinckney, Mr. 
Marshall, and Mr. Gerry a special mission to secure indemnity for these spoli- 
ations; and Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State, in his letter of instruc- 
tions, dated July 15, 1797, enjoined upon them “ not to renounce these claims 
of our citizens, nor to stipulate that they be assumed by the United States 
Government’; also, to propose “ a substitute for the reciprocal guarantee ” ; 
or, “if France insists on the mutual guarantee, to aim at some modification of 
it’; ‘* instead of troops or ships of war, to stipulate for a moderate sum of money 
or quantity of provisions, at the option of France—the provisions to be deliv- 
ered at our own ports in any future defensive wars; the sum of money, or its 
value in provisions, not to exceed two hundred thousand dollars a year, during 
any such war.” 

But France thought not of peace nor of negotiations. The pent-up fury of 
her revolutionary fires was bursting the bonds with which England had thought 
to smother the volcano, and the meteor that was to blazon her crest with the 
grandest glitterings of military glory was beginning to trace, on the dismal 
surroundings which her enemies had drawn around her in funereal pomp, the 
defiance of a leader and of a people whose single thought and united voice 
was war. Our plenipotentiaries were not received, and this indignity stirred 
profoundly the national indignation. Congress, by the proper legislation, pro- 
vided for war, calling upon Washington to be in readiness to give the weight 
of his presence and the energy of his character once more to the cause of the 
republic; by act of May 28, 1798, authorized public vessels of the United 
States to capture “ armed vessels of the republic of France, which have com- 
mitted, or shall be found hovering on the coast of the United States for the 
purpose of committing, depredations on vessels belonging to citizens thereof” ; 
by act of June 13, 1798, suspended all commercial intercourse between the 
United States and France, until the “Government of France shall clearly dis- 
avow and shall be found to refrain from the aggression, depredations, and 
hostilities by them encouraged and maintained against the vessels and other 
property of the citizens of the United States”; by act of June 25, 1798, au- 
thorized merchant vessels of the United States to resist search or seizure by 
any armed French vesse., to repel assaults, and to capture the aggressors, 
until “the Government of France shall cause the commanders and crews of 
all armed French vessels to refrain from the lawless depredations and out- 
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rages hitherto encouraged and authorized by that Government against the 
merchant vessels of the United States’; and by act of July 7, 1798, declared 
the treaties between the United States and France to be no longer obligatory 
upon us. France saw the folly of her rudeness, apologized, and invited a re- 
n-wal of negotiations. Accordingly President Adams appointed a second 
commission of three, Mr. Chief Justice Ellsworth, Mr. Davie, and Mr. Van 
Murray, whose instructions from the President and his cabinet, March 4, 1799, 
were both to insist upon indemnity for the spoliations upon American com- 
merce and to refuse to renew the guarantee of the West India Islands. Im- 
mediately upon an exchange of powers with the French commission, our plen- 
ipotentiaries proposed “ an arrangement to ascertain and discharge the equita- 
ble claims of citizens of either nation upon the other, whether founded in 
contract, treaty, or the laws of nations.” The French commissioners, with 
Joseph Bonaparte at their head, promptly responded that “ the first object of 
the negotiation ought to be the determination of the regulations, and the steps 
to be followed for the estimation and indemnification of injuries for which 
either nation may make claim for itself or for any of its citizens.” 

The Americans fought shy of the old treaties, endeavoring always to leave 
them and their consequences out of the question, or at least to postpone their 
consideration until after it “shall be seen what arrangement would be ac- 
ceptable for the claims of citizens.” But the French planted themselves reso- 
lutely upon the antagonistic position of making “the acknowledgment of 
former treaties the basis of negotiation and the condition of compensation.” 
Thus the claims and counter-claims directly confronted each other, and the 
American commissioners were thus compelled to vary from their instructions 
or to abandon the negotiation; and they did not longremain undecided. They 
proposed that the ancient treaties should be renewed except in the items of 
guarantee and of the prize articles, and that for the release from these the 
United States should pay to France eight millions of francs. The response 
to this proposition, signed by Joseph Bonaparte, Fleurieu, and Reederer, Sep- 
tember 4, 1800, is as follows: 


To the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris. 

We shall have the right to take our prizes into the ports of America. 

A commission shall regulate the indemnities which either of the two nations may owe to the 
citizens of the other. 

The indemnities which shall be due by France to the citizens of the United States shall be paid 
by the United States. And, in return for which, France yields the exclusive privilege resulting 
from the seventeenth and twenty-second articles of the treaty of commerce, and from the rights 
of guarantee of the eleventh article of the treaty of alliance. 


This the American plenipotentiaries declared inadmissible, and proposed a 
temporary arrangement, which terminated in the * provisional treaty ” of Sep- 
tember 30, 1800. the second article of which is as follows: 

The ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties, not being able to agree at present respecting 
the treaty of alliance of February 6 1778. the treaty of amity and commerce, of the same date, and 
the convention of 14th of November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutua ly due or claimed, the 
parties will negotiate further on these subjects at a convenient time; and until they may have 
agreed on these points the said treaties and convention shall have no operation and the relations 
of the two countries shall be regulated as follows. 

But the Senate of the United States, determined to conclude matters at 
once, expunged this second article, and declared the treaty ratified with that 
exception. It was then returned for the First Consul’s action upon this ex- 
cision of the second article, and he, on the 31st of July, 1801, again ratified it 
with the proviso “that by this retrenchment the two states renounce the re- 
spective pretensions which are the subject of the said article,” when it was 
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again submitted to the American Senate, which formally accepted the proviso, 
and the treaty was proclaimed in due form December 21, 1801. 

Here then terminates the second stage of these claims—their treatment by 
the two nations upon negotiation. No money was paid to the United State’ 
by France upon this account. Did any other consideration pass? Our ow! 
Government fully recognized the justness of the claims, and France recognized” 
them in general terms during these diplomatic proceedings. But France had 
her national claims to urge in opposition; that is, those issuing from the obli- 
gations of the old treaties. Our Congress had nominally abrogated them, but 
that technical abrogation was no abrogation at all. A treaty is a bargain, a 
contract between two nations; and it is as impossible for one nation to abro- 
gate its treaty with another, as it is for one individual party to a contract, of 
his own motion, to abrogate that contract. It is true that there is no means 
of enforcing the observance of a treaty upcn either of the nations who are par- 
ties thereto, nor any method of recovering damages for the infractions of the 
treaty—except by war—that can be operated without the consent of both na- 
tions; but that is only because no power on earth exists now so strong as to 
be able (and willing) to compel the observance by nations of their compacts. 
Wrongs cannot always be remedied; but they do not thereby cease to be 
wrongs. But Congress could not have intended the attempted abrogation to 
be retroactive, and thereby to avoid their previous infraction. Moreover, if 
they were abrogated by the act of Congress, why did our plenipotentiaries 
propose a payment of eight millions of francs for a release from the articles 
of guarantee and prize contained in the old treaties? The technical, one- 
sided abrogation by us could have only been regarded—and intended—as a 
suspension of the obligations of the treaties during the lawless operations of 
the French cruisers. The burden, then, of the treaties still existed to weigh 
upon us; but even if that had been denied by our Government, it was constantly 
maintained by France. And the matter stood, claim against claim. Event- 
ually France, in the proviso of her First Consul, renounced her claim. Upon 
what consideration? The renunciation by us of our claim. And we ac- 
cepted the proposition of mutual renunciation. It is nothing to the purpose 
that our Government was not bound to urge these claims one step further than 
was done. France refused to pay them, unless we would pay her claim; and 
we could have proceeded no further except by war. And, though the Gov- 
ernment—the agent of the whole nation—is not bound to go to war in behalf 
ot its individual citizens, if the whole of a nation, through its agent, the Govy- 
ernment, receive a benefit at the expense of a part of its citizens, a credit re- 
sults to that part that ought to be paid out of the common fund, in order that 
the benefits and the burdens of society may be equally distributed among and 
borne by its members. Now it is clear that the claims of our citizens were 
released by our Government to France; it may be asserted that this release 
was an abandonment. Let it be understood first, however, that the negotia- 
tions, culminating in the treaty of 1801, relieved France from all liability to 
be annoyed in the matter for the future; then, if no benefit accrued to the Uni- 
ted States, or to the citizens thereof, it was an abandonment; if any such bene- 
fit did accrue, it was a release, involving, of course, a consideration. Now, 
waiving the existence of the old treaties between France and the United 
States (though it is pretty clear that they did subsist in their obligations), 
waiving even the damage resulting—before the abrogation by the Congress 
of the United States—to France by the infractions (passive and active) of the 
treaties on our part, and there still remains the broad and undeniable fact 
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that France distinctly made and resolutely maintained against us, in all the 
neg@tiations down to the proviso of the First Consul, a national claim upon 
bot! these points. What boots it whether the claim was a just one or not for 
wis case? Nations must be on speaking terms. The intercourse of their cit- 
£,:ns with each other must be untrammelled by disagreement between the re- 
spective nations. Hence there must be between the nations agreemeut— 
treaties, such as both recognize and both abide by. The anomalous condition 
of affairs between France and the United States had to be adjusted, and had 
to be adjusted on terms satisfactory to France as well as to the United States. 
And it was so adjusted. An attempt was first made by our plenipotentiaries 
to settle the national claim of France by a payment of eight millions of 
francs; but that was rejected as toc small an estimate of its dignity. The 
First Consul proposed a renunciation of both claims. It would be interesting 
to conjecture by what device we would have rid ourselves of the national 
claim that France presented had we had no claims of American citizens to 
present on the other hand. The comparative value of the two claims has 
nothing to do with the question. The United States accepted the proposition, 
and thereafter France was forever barred of her national claim, and the citizens 
of the United States whose claims were thus renounced could expect nothing 
from the country that had thus received a quittance from the agent of those 
citizens. It is impossible to avoid the view that each nation renounced the 
claim it presented in consideration of the renunciation by the other of the 
claim which it presented. A national benefit accrued then to the whole of the 
citizens of the United States. It will hardly do to say that the Government, in 
bartering instead of abandoning the claims of her citizens, exceeded the scope 
of its agency. The act has been approved, adopted, and accepted by the 
principal. Moreover, the outgrowth of the act, the advantages and benefits 
resulting therefrom, have been enjoyed by the principal. It is the act of the 
principal, and the principal is responsible. The private property of these 
claimants, as existing in their claims, has been used for the benefit of the en- 
tire nation, and “ just compensation ” should be made out of the public treas- 
ury. What isthe measure of this “just compensation,” the benefit resulting to 
the nation from the use made of them, or the value of the property thus used? 

Whichever the claimants choose. The former is vast and indefinite. The 
necessities of our strugglings for independence wove around us in the matter of 
our relations with France a very web of complication; and the “ entangling 
alliance ” that weighed so heavily upon Washington’s mind, when he wrote 
his Farewell Address, was the remembrance of this millstone about the nation’s 
neck, tnat threatened to drag her down to the place of a tributary to France. 

The latter is susceptible of a more ready computation. The original esti- 
mate was twenty millions of dollars, including all the spoliations of American 
vessels—Ist, by capture by the French; 2d, by capture by the French and 
Spaniards; 3d, by detention by embargo at Bordeaux—between 1792, the 
outbreak of the European difficulties, and July 31, 1801, when the First Con- 
sul closed the negotiations on the part of France by his proviso. This esti- 
mate embraced more than two thousand vessels, some of which were paid for 
under special decrees of France. After deducting those provided for by the 
Louisiana convention of 1803, which were cases of debt, those paid for by 
Spain under the Florida treaty of 1819, and the few included in the conven- 
tion of 1831, there are left eight hundred and ninety-eight vessels, of the prob- 
able value of over twelve millions and a half, as the proximate estimate. 

Such is the origin, such the foundation, and such the probable extent of these 
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French spoliation claims. And now comes the oddest part of the story. The 


claims were of no ordinary nature. They would present themse'ves to Gi. 
Congress of the United States neither in the garb of a bill for the reliei af At 
some unsatisfied contractor, nor in the perplexing attitude of co: Victio gy 
and uncertain rights of private citizens, whose feud had found its way inte 
the national legislature. Their magnitude was a guarantee of a scrutiny 
into their merits at every step they would make toward the public treasury 
and their historic character made them sufficiently familiar to every man of 
even moderate information to invite further and a searching examination of 
the ground upon which they rested. Eminent American statesmen of the time 
have not been silent upon a topic of so much importance. Mr. Madison, then 
Secretary of State, on the 6th of February, 1804, used these words respect- 
ing them, in an official communication to Minister Pinckney: “The claims 
from which France was released were admitted by France, and the release 
was for a valuable consideration in a correspondent release of the United 
States from certain claims on them.” Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of State 
under Washington, in a letter dated November 19, 1824, says: “ Then it seems 
clear that, as our Government applied the merchants’ property to buy off 
those old treaties, the sums so applied should be reimbursed.” And Chief 
Justice Marshall, who had been one of the plenipotentiaries engaged in the 
negotiations, said, when the subject of the payment of these claims was be- 
fore the Senate, that “he was, from his own knowledge, satisfied that there 
was the strongest obligation on the Government to compensate the sufferers 
by the French spoliations.” 

One would think that seventy years ago they had been passed upon, 
paid, and cancelled, or rejected, and, buried under the rubbish of a score of 
Congresses, ceased to exist as a subject of legislation. Yet they have neither 
heen paid nor forgotten. They have neither filled the measure of successful 
existence, nor have they yielded to the hand of time, and ceased to battle for 
a legitimate consummation. Memorials and petitions, asking for compensa- 
tion, have been presented to the two Houses of Congress, commencing on the 
5th of February, 1802—less than two months after the promulgation of the 
treaty—and continuing, in an almost unbroken stream, unto the present ses- 
sion, and mustering well-nigh four thousand in number. On the 22d of April, 
1802, Mr. Giles made to the House of Representatives the first report ever 
presented on this subject; then continuing, and almost keeping step with the 
years, follow forty-one others, concluding, for the present, with that of Mr. 
Sumner before the Senate at this session. Of these reports three were ad- 
verse, two minority adverse, and thirty-nine were favorable. Thirty-three 
bills providing for their payment have been introduced into the Houses, not 
one of which ever became a law. Two of them ran the gauntlet of Congres- 
sional hazard, to meet their fate at the hands of Presidents Polk and Pierce re- 
spectively. And yet these claimants—no, not the claimants, nor their chil- 
dren, but their grandchildren and their great-grandchildren—with a perse- 
verance that should mark every good cause, and under a test that has rarely 
survived so gallantly in a bad cause, have piped the gathering once more to 
call the nation to account. 

Solitary remnant of our revolutionary struggle, if unjust, it is wonderful 
that they have lived so long; if just, it is strange that, in threading the mazy 
perplexities of national gratitude, they have fallen into the same round of mis- 
adventure again and again, until the years grow weary, and yet they cease not. 

C. M. Greens. 





LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VI. 
LOST BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

r HE truly English part of the composite speech known as the English lan- 

guage has of late years been growing in favor with its best writers as 
with its best critics. Whether the result of this tendency will be such an 
actual diminution of the Romance element, with a corresponding increase of 
the Teutonic, in the vocabulary of the next generation as has been made in the 
German language during the past forty years, it would be rash to say; but 
that some such change will take place may be reasonably hoped. To help on 
such a change Dr. Charles Mackay has compiled his ‘ Lost Beauties of the 
English Language,” a book for the intention of which, and for much of its 
matter, all lovers of good English owe him thanks. It is an interesting col- 
lection of words, mostly pure English, a large proportion of which have been 
lost in the lapse of years, and very mafy of which might well be and easily 
could he restored. Such » book is worthy of the attention of all those who are 
interested in the study of our language. It is in no carping spirit, and with 
no intention or desire to undervalue what Dr. Mackay has done, that the 
readers of “The Galaxy” are cautioned against some errors into which he 
has fallen, both in his introductory essay and in the body of his work. 

In the former are set forth some general notions as to language which, to 
say the least, are vague and unsound. The assertion, for instance, that * the 
languages of modern Europe that have sprung from the Sanscrit and Celtic 
may all be said to have passed their infancy and youth, and to have reached 
maturity if not old age,” has either no meaning at all, or else one which is en- 
tirely at variance with true philology. Philology knows no languages in mod- 
ern Europe which are derived from the Sanscrit and the Celtic. Dr. Mackay 
seems to have the vaguest possible notion of the relative position of the San- 
scrit to the Indo-European languages; for he speaks again of “ words derived 
from the Gaelic, which is indubitably a branch of the Sanscrit.”. Now Gaelic 
is no more a branch of Sanscrit than Russian is, or than the Gothie was; that 
is, it is not so at all. Gaelic is one of the Celtic languages; and the Celtic 
languages, like the Teutonic and all the Indo-European tongues, dead or liv- 
ing, are derived—as it seems that modern philology has shown beyond dispute 
—from one original language, which was spoken thousands of years ago by a 
race which has been called Aryan, and which dwelt between the upper waters 
of the Oxus and of the Indus, on the slopes of the Hindoo Koosh mountains. 
This race went westward into Europe and southeastward into India; and the 
establisliment of the Aryan unity, that is, of the original unity of the Indian and 
the European races, is the great achievement of modern philology. The position 
of the Sanscrit language is merely this: it is the earliest known existing offshoot 
of the original Aryan speech, which, lost of course forever, was the common 
parent of all the European languages and of the Indian. Having ceased to be 
a spoken language about three thousand years ago, and having become « ss- 
cred language the preservation and study of which was made the special care 
of the highest caste of the Indian race, it has remained at once stationary, ac- 
curately recorded, and thoroughly known; and thus it presents us a solitary 
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and a priceless instance of an Aryan language as it was spoken near the 
cradle of the race not very long (speaking comparatively) after that disper- 
sion of the Aryan peoples, and confusion of their tongues, a tradition of 
which seems to have been preserved in the legend of the Tower of Babel. 
But therefore to say that any language of Europe, even the oldest of the Cel- 
tic languages, which the Gaelic is not, is derived from the Sanscrit, is as if we 
were to say that a man is descended from his great-grandaunt, and a great- 
grandaunt a thousand times removed. 

A like error is the assertion that “the English and Scotch languages are 
both mainly derived from the Teutonic, and five or six hundred years ago 
may be correctly described as having been Anglo-Saxon and Scoto-Saxon.” 
Now “ Scoto-Saxon” describes correctly no language ever spoken under the 
sun. Modern English and Lowland Scotch are philologically the same lan- 
guage, of which they are but dialects; and the latter is and ever was more 
Angle than the Janguage spoken south of the Humber. Moreover, they 
are not mainly derived from the Teutonic; for there is no such language as 
the Teutonic known to philology. Certain languages, including the extinct 
Norse and its derivatives, the living German or High Dutch, and the ex- 
tinct Gothic, are called Teutonic because they are or were spoken by the 
Teutonic branch of the Aryan race; but there is no Teutonic language, unless 
the term is applied, as it sometimes vaguely is, to the German or High Dutch 
race or language; and in that case Dr. Mackay’s assertion is no less untrue; 
for “* Scotch” and English are derived not from the German, but from the Low 
Dutch branch of the assumed original Teutonic language. 

Of an error of another kind, committed by an educated and intelligent 
man who has lived in this country some years, it is difficult to speak with pa- 
tience. The passage in question is too long to be quoted here, but it is to the 
effect that the peasantry of England brought over here “the rough and rustic 
speech of the counties’; that this has * been adopted by the less fastidious 
writers for the American press,” and that hence are derived those so-called 
“ Americanisms ” which are now again “making themselves at home in the 
old country.” The truth is exactly the contrary of this assertion. ‘ Ameri- 
canisms,” so called, are of two sorts: first, vulgar cant and slang, such as may 
be found in all countries, and which is generally evanescent, but which, while 
it lasts, clings to the neighborhood in which it was hatched; second, good, 
well-derived English words, which were used by the best writers and speakers 
in England two hundred and fifty or three hundred years ago, but which have 
fallen more or less out of use there since that time. A comparison of the 
books and of the published correspondence of the two countries, fairly made, 
like with like, shows that since the settlement of Virginia and New England 
the English spoken and written in this country has been-as correct as that of 
the mother country itself, and that it has in particular been remarkably free 
from rusticity. On the contrary, its characteristic defect is a Jack of freedom 
and ease, and a too careful adhesion to the “classical,” or rather the formal 
style of the last century. Apart from slang and cant, ‘ Americanisms ” are 
generally words and phrases the englishhood of which is easily established, and 
the source of which is to be traced, not through the rustic dialects, but through 
the great writers whose works are the common heritage of both countries. 

Turning to Dr. Mackay’s vocabulary, we find some errors which are very 
strange indeed in the work of a Doctor of Laws who undertakes to write about 
language. Remarking upon ‘/lered and lewd, learned and common people,” 
he asks, “Does not the Scotch laird and the English lord come from lered, 
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learned, and lored, having lore or learning?” Dr. Mackay ought to have 
known that the descent of lord from hlaford is much clearer than that of many 
a lord from his reputed ancestor. The course was hlaford, laford, laverd, 
lauerd, louerd or lowerd, lord. No less surprising is his remark upon “ stede, 
a place; whence stead, in such words as farm-stead, ete.” To this he adds the 
following amazing etymology: ‘In the days of chivalry a knight's place was 
on horseback; whence a knight and his stede, 7. e., place.” But steed, mean- 
ing a horse, is as old as the earliest form of our language. It is merely a 
modification of the Anglo-Saxon steda, which appears again in stud. And the 
following passages from the lay of “ Havelock the Dane,” written about A. D. 
1280, are, like many others of that or even of an earlier period, quite incon- 
sistent with Dr. Mackay’s notion: 


And wel a palefrey bistride 


And wel up-on a stede ride. 
L, 2,060. 


That ilkan hauede ful god stede 
Helm and sheld, and brinie brith, 
And al the wepen that fel to knith, 
L. 2,058, 


Errors like those which I have pointed out are scattered too freely through 
Dr. Mackay’s book; but with this caution I commend it to all those who are 
interested in the history of our language. It presents, in a convenient form 
for reference, a large number of genuine English words which have been 
thrust aside in favor of others, of Romance origin, which have nothing to 
recommend them but that to some people they seem finer and more elegant. 
Dr. Mackay’s purpose is good, and his taste and research are generally con)- 
mendable. The points of philology on which he has erred do not touch the 


question of the claims of good English words to be restored to their old places. 


CONCLUDE, CONCLUSION. 


Iam asked whether conclude and conclusion, used in a certain sense, are 
really ‘“‘ Americanisms” or *‘ vulgar.” As to whether they are vulgar, I shall 
not venture an opinion; but that in any sense they are not ‘* Americanisms,” I 
do not hesitate to say, unless the mere fact that a word or phrase is more com- 
monly used in “ America” than in England makes it an ‘ Americanism,” 
which I should not admit. The sense in which conclude and conclusion are re- 
garded as “ Americanisms” by some persons, whose readiness of judgment 
runs ahead of their knowledge, is set forth in the following passage, which 
perhaps was the occasion of my correspondent’s inquiry : 

Ralph, however, like most disappointed lovers, concludes to live.—‘‘ Life and Genius of Shake- 
speare,” p. 387. 

Conclude means “come to a conclusion,” in one sense of the phrase, that which gives to con- 
clision the meaning of ‘‘inference.”’ Conclusion, in this phrase, also signifies “ resolution” ; but 
conclude, as equivalent to the phrase when it attaches this sense to conclusion, has long ceased to 
be English. 


I have not looked at all into the history of this word, it never having been 
brought to my attention or occurred to me as worthy of examination. But I 
am not unable to show that the decision that it is not English is at least some- 
what headlong and hasty. In a contemporary record of the battle of St. Al- 
bans, fought A. D. 1455, we find the following passage : 


And on the morroe the Kyng and the seyde Duke, with certeyn other Lordes, came in to the 
Bysshops of London, and there kept resydens with joye and solempnyte, concludyng to holde the 
parlement at London the ix day of July next comyng.—“ Arch@ologia,” vol. XX., p. 519.* 


* This account was preserved among the papers of Sir William Stonor, steward to the Abbot 
of St. Albans, and is in his handwriting. 
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In Gabriel Harvey’s “ Trimming of Thomas Nash,” published A. D. 1597, 
the word occurs, with even a more marked emphasis, in this sense : 

—— though [thou] art in as ill a taking as the hare, which being all the day hunted, at last 
concludes to die for, sayd she, whither should I fly to escape these dogs ? 

Shakespeare furnishes the following instances: 


ineas.—We must give up to Diomede’s hand 
The lady Cressida. 
Troilus. Is it so concluded ? 
—*‘ Troilus and Cressida,” act IV., ac. 2 
Decius. The Senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Czsar. 
—“ Julius Cesar,” act. II., sc, 2. 
Cloten. I love her therefore ; but, 
Disdaining me and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus, slanders so her judgement 
That what's else rare is chok’d ; and in that point 
I will conclude to hate her ; nay, indeed, 
To be revenged upon her. 
“* Cymbeline,” act LII., sc. 5. 

In our translation of the Bible, A. D. 1611, the word is of rare occurrence 
in any sense, but nevertheless in this sense it is not wanting, in a passage in 
which St. Paul announces with authority the course of conduct which he has 
resolved that the Gentiles shall follow: 


As touching the Gentiles which believe, we have written and concluded that they observe no 
such thing, save only that they keep themselves from things offered to idols, etc.— Acts xxi. 5. 

The original word, xp:vavres, leaves no doubt as to the exact force of con- 
cluded in our translation, which in the Rheims version is represented by ‘“ de- 
creeing.” A contemporary instance of the use of the word in the same sense 
is furnished by Sir Arthur Gorges’s translation of “ Lucan”: 

Our power no further doth extend, 
For with the year the Consuls end. 
But, reverend Lords, your powerfull state 
Is not confined to any date. 
Therefore, conclude, amongst you all, 
That Pompey be your General. 
— Pharsalia,” book V., ed. 1614, p. 168. 

Chapman or Shirley (probably the latter) affords us the following instance 
in a play published a quarter of a century later: 

Proctor General.—What shall I say ? but conc/ude for his so great and sacred service, both to 
our king and kingdome, and for their everlasting benefit, there may be everlastingly left here one 
of his loynes, one of his loynes ever remaine, I say, and stay upon this Bench, to be the example 
of all Justice, even while the North and South Starre shall continue.—‘ Tragedy of Chabot,” 
act. III., ed. 1639, sig. E. 1, b. 

To come down yet further, we find in Kersey’s dictionary, A. D. 1721, the 
following definition, which has value not only as giving the received meaning 
of the word in question, but for its bearing upon the announcement, at once 
carping and self-sufficient, of this critic, that the sense of conclude in question 
has ‘escaped all the lexicographers ”! 

To CONCLUDE, to finish or make an end of ; to infer or gather by reason ; to resolve upon, to 
determine 

And that obscure lexicographer Bailey allowed it to escape him also in this 
disgraceful fashion. I quote from the edition of 1737: 

To CONCLUDE, to make an end or finish; to resolve upon or determine; also to draw a conclu- 
sion upon something said before. 

We have seen catastrophes like this on other like occasions. And perhaps it 
is dawning upon the minds of my readers that conclude, in the sense of to resolve 
upon, cannot have so very long ceased to be English, if indeed a word once 
rightly English can ever cease to be so, although it may pass out of common 
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use. Finally, as to the decree issued above, that “ conclude, as equivalent te 
the phrase when it attaches this sense [‘‘ resolution ”] to conclusion, has long 
ceased to be English,” see the following passage from a very famous novel, 
almost of our own day: 


—— and, after all, if he felt in any real danger, it would then be time to run away. 

And with this conclusion he laid his head upon his pillow, and with this conclusion he rose in 
the morning, resolving to be cautious and avoid even the shadow of evil in action, aud confine 
every tempestuous emotion to his own bosom; and in this conclusion he began the most danger- 
ous system of intercourse that ever beguiled man or woman.—“ The Admiral’s Daughter,” 1834, 


chap. Xx. 
Further exemplification of the perfect and present Englishhood of this word 


in the sense in question is hardly needed, but it might doubtless, and may 
perhaps, be produced. The consideration of it brings to my mind another 
word, or use of one, which the same critic, ever gentle, ever benignant, as be- 
comes one who, as we have seen, is omniscient, pronounces “a minor Amer- 
icanism.” which has the good fortune of being ‘interpretable by help of the 
context.” This is: 

BESTEAD WITH. 

Now, whatever may be the quality of this phrase, it is not an “ American- 
ism.” Even less, if possible, than of conclude, have I ever thought of it in the 
course of my reading; but it is very old; and I happen to have memoran- 
dums of the following passages by me, made for quite another purpose. The 
first is from the legend of “* Seinte Marherete the Meiden ant Martyr,” the MS. 
from which it is taken having been written A. D. 1200: 

——for ich iseo me lauerd bistathed ant bistonden as lomb mit wed wulues.—Ed. Cockayne, p. 3. 

That is: for I see my lord bestead and bestood as lamb with mad wolves. 

The next is from the rhymed legend of “* Mary Maudelin,” preserved in 
the Auchinlech MSS., the date of which is about A. D. 1300: 

The prince seyd dame nay 
With me warden thou ne may 
No were the se neuer so milde 
And a woman were with childe 
In schippe with travail bestadde 
All we might be sore adradde. 
—Ed. W. D. Turnbull, 1840, p. 229. 

Rather early instances those of ‘‘Americanism”; although doubtless 
Americus ought to have found the phrase in high vogue here when he landed 
some two centuries later; but he didn’t. Were I as apt to follow “a bad 
model” as it has been declared that I am, I should here gravely announce 
that owing to his “slothfulness” these instances of the use of bestead with 
had escaped Stratmann in the preparation of even his revised edition of 
his * Dictionary of the Old English Language, compiled from writings of the 
XIL., XIII., XIV., and XV. centuries,” and proceed forthwith to “ per- 
stringe” him therefor, telling him, as he went off with his finger in his 
eye, that he got off easily not because of his merit, but because of my clem- 
ency*. But should I have done so, it would hardly compensate my readers 
for my forgetting, if I did forget, as my bad model seems to have forgotten, 
the opening lines of “ Il Penseroso”: 

Hence, vain deluding joys, 
The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bested 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys~ 
in which Milton (even if we accept Johnson’s vague definition and read, How 

* See, in “Modern English,” p. 143, the insolent and insulting treatment of the work of a 

learned, laborious, and eminent man, Dr. Latham. 
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little you profit with all your joys) uses the word, as far as its relation to the 
preposition is concerned, exactly as it is used in the sentence in which it is 
pronounced an Americanism, q. v.: * the day most thickly bestead with trouble is 
long enough,” etc. As to the later use of this word, I have not noticed it par- 
ticularly. It is too rarely heard in any sense. I surely never met * bestead 
with” in any ** American” book, nor do I remember having heard bestead 
used in any sense by an “* American” speaker, except Henry Ward Beecher. 
Finally, “‘ bestead with” for ‘* beset with” being also numbered among the 
omissions of * all the lexicographers,” I again quote from Bailey: 

BESTEAD, born hard upon, beset, 

It is superfluous to remark that beset involves with. The word implies an 
ablative, or rather an instrumental construction. 

ATONE. 


A friend, whose scholarship, and whose philological acquirements in par- 
ticular, are very much greater than my own, having, to my astonishment, dis- 
puted the derivation of this word, or rather its mere composition, from at one, 
and given his adherence to the fanciful etymology which gets it from aus- 
sohnen versihnen — to reconcile, I quote, less as proof than as interesting illus- 
tration of the true and simple etymology, the following passages from a play 
already cited in this number: 

Constable,—Shall I, so late atton’d, and by the King’s 
Hearty and earnest motion, fall in peeces ? 


Chancellor.—’Tis he, not you that breake. 
** Tragedy of Chabot,” act I., ed. 1639, sig. B 4, b. 

This shows that as late as the middle of the seventeenth century an inner 
consciousness survived that the word meant a mere making one of two or more 
severed persons. This appears again in the following line from the same play : 

Father.—Leing now atton’d, you must de one in all. 
Ibid, 2d, sig. B 2. 
GRAMMAR-RULE FETTERS. 

The following letters bring up questions of less positive than relative in- 
terest. They are given with slight omissions, because they show that they 
were written by intelligent, educated men. 

New YORK, February 18, 1874. 

DEAR Sir: I respectfully request permission to call your attention to the following matter. 

I am one of a number who have had repeated discussions concerning the nature of ‘‘ together 
with ” in the following sentences, namely: ‘‘ The works of the company are quite extensive, and 
possess every facility for preparing the article. This, together with the fact that they are situated 
in one of the most fertile sections of Texas, where the finest cattle are obtained at very )ow rates, 
; —_—A the company, etc., etc.’--and who are now no nearer a satisfactory conclusion than 
they were at the beginning of the argument. 

Examination shows that in similar sentences many of the best classical English writers have 
given “ with” the force of a copulative conjunction, necessitating thereby a verb in the plural 
number; and yet Lindley Murray declares that in such instances ‘‘ with” is a preposition govern- 
ing the objective case, and consequently has no influence on the number of the verb. Our discus- 
sion is therefore at a very unsatisfactory standstill, and must so remain until we can obtain the 
assistance of some living recognized philological authority, whose judgment both parties will ac- 
cept as conclusive. 

It is because both parties [etc., etc., etc. ] and have agreed to so accept your decision, should 
you be disposed to give one, that I address you and solicit your opinion concerning the matter in 
question. 

I fully appreciate the liberty I take in making this request, but the knowledge I have of you 
through your writings encourages tbe belief that you will regard such liberty with good nature, 


I am with great respect, yours very truly, 
J. M. 


My answer to this query will not be exactly what my correspondent ex- 
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pects.* In the phrase “together with,” I see only two good English words 
which express very clearly and idiomatically certain relations of things. As 
to whether one of them or the combination of both is called by grammarians 
i preposition or a conjunction, I own frankly that I know little and care less. 
I never trouble my head about such things. If I did, I am sure that it would 
be even more muddled than I am fain to believe it ever is, and that writ- 
ing, or even speaking, my mother tongue would be much like walking in in- 
visible fetters. In this matter of grammatical rules and names, I am the 
veriest Jack Cade that ever rose up against arbitrary authority and conven- 
tional forms; and while I deem it of the utmost importance that men should 
use language clearly, simply, and with a full understanding of its meaning, I 
do sympathize most heartily with the valiant Kentish rebel in his condemna- 
tion of men “that usually talk of a noun, and a verb, and such abominable 
words as no Christian ear can endure to hear.” Nor can I see that usually 
talking of such abominations helps men or boys to speak or to write their own 
language well, or to understand it when spoken or written by others; to do 
which was at first the only purpose, and continues to be the chief purpose, of 
these papers. And I will add that it requires no “ philological authority” to 
decide such » question as that*in my correspondent’s letter. That is a mere 
question of common sense and the right meaning of words. Philology is quite 
another matter. Whether “together with” should be followed by a plural or 
by a singular verb depends, in my judgment, entirely upon the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed—whether two distinct things are to be presented to the 
mind in relation to the verb, or but one, with a parenthetical mention of an- 
other. In the former case, which I think must be very rare, a verb in the 
plural number should of course be used; in the latter the verb should be in 
the singular. I suggest that here may be an explanation of the diversity of 
usage which my correspondent mentions. He will pardon me for suggesting 
that in my judgment it is of far less importance to know whether * together 
with” is to be called a conjunction, or a preposition that governs something 
else, than to learn to write better English, or at least simpler, than such a sen- 
tence as “The works of the company are quite extensive and possess every 
facility for purchasing the article.” The works of the company are extensive 
or very extensive; or, much better, they are large, or very large; but they 
cannot be quite extensive, because extent is not capable of quiteness. They 
might be quite round or quite square, or even quite black or quite red, or 
quite finished, but not quite almost finished.t And for ‘‘ one of the most fertile 
sections of Texas” would it not be better to say, one of the most fertile parts, 
ete.; and for “‘ where the finest cattle can be obtained at very low rates,” where 
the finest cattle can be got, or bought, at very low prices? It would, I think; 
and therefore, as I was consulted at all, I give my opinion. Iam no dictator; 
and yet of these two letters I have said with Cesar, ‘‘ What touches us ourself 
shall be last served.” 


Sir : If I mistake not, you are candid as well as critical—quite as ready to correct your own 
mistakes as to detect the errors into which others fall. With this impression in regard to you I 
take the liberty of asking your attention to the second line of the 188th page of ‘‘ The Galaxy " for 
February: “ such good taste and such wide research.” 

“ Such” being itself an adjective cannot, with propriety, be used to qualify another adjcctive 


* In that sent to him personally I fear that he might have found rather moré of curtness than 
of the good nature with which he so kindly endows me, I hope that he and others will let my 
need of brevity be my excuse. 

t See aclever society sketch, “‘ Refinements of Modern Speech,” in a late number of “ Punch”: 
“ Female Exquisite--‘ Quite a nice ball at Mrs. Millefleur’s, wasn't it?’ Male Ditto—‘Very quite. 
Indeed, really most quite.’” 
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Even if “ good taste ” and “ wide research” should be regarded as compound words, with which 
such agrees, its modifying influence would still be confined to the first half. 

It is true that this impropriety is one of long standing and of wide prevalence. It has the 
seeming sanction of many writers and speakers who rank deservedly high. If Mr. White has any- 
thing more than this to say in its favor, I trust that he will make it known. 

Permit me also to call your attention to an expression which I find in the October “ Galaxy,” 
page 453, sixth line from the top: “ without it is used.” 

In Webster’s Dictionary (1851) there is what seems to me a lame attempt to show that such 
usage is not ungrammatical. That at best it is awkward and inelegant must, I think, be conceded. 

While I should deem it very unr ble tod 1 of any one absolute and invariable ac- 
curacy in matters of language, I may yet venture to remind you that [etc., etc.) your example has 
no less of weight than your precept. Very respectfully I am, etc., etc., C. 

CONNECTICUT, February 5, 1874. 

Behold here another grammatical muddle. Because such is ticketed ‘ ad- 
jective,” therefore it cannot be used with good taste or wide research, or the 
like. But, as “‘C” says, it has been long so used by many writers and by those 
of high rank. Now, being asked, I say that in my judgment it is right so to 
use it; yet not because of the “authority,” that is, the example, of these writers 
of high rank, but simply because of the meaning which it has, and which it has 
had, I will not undertake to say now for how many centuries. Such is not, in 
my estimation, an adjective; that is, a word like good or bad, big or little, high 
or low. <A good man, a big boy, or a high horse, is sense and English; a such 
man, a such boy, or a such horse, is neither sense nor English. But sucha 
man, such a boy, or such a horse is clear enough, and so is such a good man, 
such a big boy, such a high horse. Such, then, is a mere word of likening, as 
it is according to the etymological formation, swa-lic — so like; and it is not 
an adjective like good, bad, und high. Or if it must bean adjective, and accord- 
ing to the rule of grammar one adjective cannot be used with another, why, so 
much the worse for the rule. It has been used even with like by the best 
writers. Thus in our English Bible we find “and such like; ” in which, to 
avoid condemnation for using vain repetition as the heathen do, grammarians 
would surely have to call like a substantive or some such thing; but whether 
they call it a substantive or an adjective is of no consequence whatever. 

In the other case my correspondent’s criticism is just. I was careless and 
in error. I should have written, * But usage it cannot have unless it is used.” 

‘But I beg my correspondent and my readers generally to regard rather what 
I say than what I do, if they regard either. Did they but know how much I 
write—that which does not bear my name being to that which does at least 
as four to one—and that I have daily office duties and yet other claims upon 
my time and attention, I am sure that they would be indulgent to my short- 
comings and not try me by my own standard. As to “ detecting the errors 
into which others fall,” may I venture to remind them that in all my criticism 
censure of individuals has had almost no place, except in one conspicuous in- 
stance, in which after long forbearance I acted only on the defensive. 





A CENTURY OF AUTHORS. 


In “ Realmah” (chap. xv.), Sir Arthur Helps makes Ellesmere say, “« What, 
dull! when you have travelled over so few minds, and have not read the hun- 
dred great books of the world—for there have been at least a hundred books 
written by men wha were not dull, and whose works fulfil the words of Sam- 
son when he went down to Timnath to take a wife from among the Philis- 
tines, and found that which he said combined leonine strength with sweet- 
ness.” This brings me a request from an intelligent correspondent that I will 
point out to my readers the one hundred great books of the world the proppect 
of reading which should be so sure an antidote against dulness. Before en- 
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deavoring to comply with this request, it should be remarked that the dul- 
ness to which Ellesmere refers is not the quality or the absence of quality in 
a man which causes him to be spoken of as a dull person, but that lack of men- 
tal stimulus, that seeming emptiness of life, which makes men listen to gossip 
and to scandal with pleasure, and even read newspapers with a complacent 
consciousness of well-spent time. 

Sir John Ellesmere’s phrase seems precise, but is really vague. Before 
we set about finding out which are the one hundred great books of the world, 
we must find out what it is that we are to look for. What is a book, as Elles- 
mere uses the word? Is it a volume containing, for example, all of Shake- 
speare’s works, or all of Milton’s poems? Surely not. If we could have all 
of Goethe’s writings or of Scott's in one volume, it would be a book in a certain 
sense; and so in acertain sense the Bible is spoken of as a book, ‘a sacred 
book,” although it contains sixty-four distinct compositions, from the pens of 
about forty several writers, whose work extended through a period of fifteen 
hundred years. Plainly, therefore, ‘‘ book ’’ must here be taken in the sense 
—the proper sense—in which ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” one work of Goethe’s, is 
a book, and in which Genesis or Job is a book. But the effect of this neces- 
sary limitation is to make Ellesmere’s apparently simple and significant 
speech almost meaningless. For in that case our tale of a hundred great 
books would be nearly made up by the chief Biblical writers and some half a 
score of others. Weshould start with Genesis and Exodus, and Ruth, and Job, 
and the Psalms, and the Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, and the Epistle to the Romans, and the two Corinthians, and 
the Apocalypse. Homer would furnish us with the Iliad and Odyssey, Zschy- 
lus with five tragedies out of the seven which have survived of his seventy ; 
Sophocles with five, perhaps six, he having written more than one hundred; 
Euripides with six, to which a place could not be refused; and from the twenty 
comedies of Plautus we should certainly take five. Leaping to modern times, 
Shakespeare would furnish us with at least twelve dramas, all unapproached 
in their distinctive merit; Goethe with as many distinct works of almost 
equally conspicuous excellence; and Scott with half a dozen novels entitled 
to a place among the best books of their kind in the world. Plainly, it was 
not thus that Sir Arthur Helps intended his century of books to be made up. 
He, we may be sure, had vaguely in his mind the Bible as one book, * Shake- 
speare ” as one other book; but when he came, for instance, down to Sterne, 
he would regard the “ Sentimental Journey” as one book and “ Tristram 
Shandy ” as another, while he would probably leave Yorick’s sermons out of 
the question altogether as little fitted for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
or even for instruction in righteousness. 

The only way in which the grand circle of literary eminence indicated by 
Ellesmere’s speech can be filled up, is by inquiring which are the one hundred 
great authors to whom the world is chiefly indebted for instruction and de- 
light. That may be done; and as the task is a pleasant and a suggestive one, 
I have undertaken it with some circumspection, protesting, however, against 
the procrustean limitation of the number of immortals to exactly one hundred. 
In making the selection of these names, originality, with which there always 
goes a certain strength, has been first considered. The writer who first tells 
the world a new truth, or who teaches it a new faith, or who leads it into a 
new train of thought or mode of action, or who gives it a new delight, is the 
great man not only of his age, but for all time. Next to originality come 
style and subject, which sometimes raise a man of intrinsic secondary quality 
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into the first rank. Xenophon, for example, would not take a place among 
the hundred by originality, by strength, or even by individual charm. But 
the Athenian scholar was a born soldier, fashioned in the womb to be a cap- 
tain, and he happened to have the opportunity of conducting the retreat of ten 
thousand Grecks out of Persia, which he did successfully in the face of all the 
armies of the great king; and he has told the story of this great military feat 
and stirring adventure in a style so elegant, with a self-revelation so sweet 
and simple, that the very boys forgive him for writing the Anabasis and love 
him as they toil with him over his daily parasangs. He therefore takes his 
place among the hundred, although if he had not been the Athenian bee and 
had not volunteered against Artaxerxes, his mere native force of mind would 
not have carried his name beyond his century. So Polybius attains his emi- 
nence chiefly by his opportunities. With thus much of caution and of explan- 
ation I introduce the following list of 
ONE HUNDRED GREAT WRITERS. 
HEBREW. Catullus, George Eliot. 

Moses (as author of Genesis Juvenal, GERMAN. 

and Exodus), Tacitus. ** Nibelungenlied,” Author of, 
Author of the Book of Job, ITALIAN. a Kempis, 
David, Dante, Luther, 
Solomon, Boccaccio, Grotius, 
Isaiah, Machiavelli, Goethe, 
Ezekiel, Galileo. Schiller, 
St. Paul, SPANISH, : Winckelmann, 
St. John (of the Apocalypse). Cervantes, Kant, 

ORIENTAL. Calderon. Humboldt, Alexander, 

Confucius, ENGLISH. Humboldt, William, 
Mahomet, Chaucer, Bopp, 
** Arabian Nights,” Author of. Spenser, Grimm, 

GREEK. Shakespeare, Hegel, 
Homer, Jonson, Niebuhr, 
Hesiod, Bacon, Strauss. 
Herodotus, Milton, FRENCH. 
Pindar, Bunyan, “Chanson de Roland,” Author 
ZEschylus, Locke, of, 
Sophocles, Newton, Froissart, 
Euripedes, Pope, . Rabelais, 
Aristophanes, Swift, Montaigne, 
Plato, Goldsmith, Calvin, 
Aristotle, Fielding. Corneille, 
Thucydides, Johnson, Racine, 
Demosthenes, Gibbon, Moliére, 
Xenophon, Burke, Pascal, 
Plutarch. Adam Smith, Rousseau, 

ROMAN. Burns, Voltaire, 
Plautus, Scott, Le Sage, 
Lucretius, Byron, Béranger, 
Cesar, Wordsworth, Balzac,” 

Cicero, Bentham, Hugo, 
Virgil, Mill, John Stuart, La Place, 
Ovid, Carlyle, George Sand, 
Horace, Ruskin Comte. 

In this list the names are arranged according to nationality and time, and 
it is limited by the purely arbitrary and capricious number, one hundred, 
which, for any reason to the contrary except its “roundness,” might just as 
well be increased to one hundred and one or any number above, or cut down 
to ninety-nine or any number below. Such a limitation is altogether uncriti- 
cal and puerile, and is consequently misleading. Having been led to a con- 
sideration of this subject, let us gather and arrange according to their traits 


and affinities the names of 
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THE GREAT WRITERS OF THE WORLD. 
POETS. 

Pure, var’ 2Zox7v : Goethe. 

PROPHETIC: David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, John. 

PRAGMATIC: Hesiod. 

Epic: Homer, Virgil, Dante, ‘‘ Nibelungenlied,” ‘‘ Chanson de Roland,” Milton. 

Dramatic: Author of the Book of Job Zschylus, Sophocles, Euripedes, Aristophanes, 
Plautus, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Calderon, Schiller, Browning. 

NARRATIVE: Chaucer, Morris. 

MORAL- ALLEGORICAL : Spenser. 

Lykic: Pindar. 

CRITICO-LYRICAL: Horace, Burrs, Byron, Beranger, Heine, Hugo. 

PHILOSOPHICO-LYRICAL: Lucretius, Wordsworth. 

DESCRIPTIVE-LYRIC: Ovid, ‘ atullus, La Fontaine. 

SATIRICAL: Juvenal, Pope. 

PROSE WRITERS. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDERS: Moses, Confucius, Paul, Mabomet, Luther. 

THEOLOGIANS: Augustine, Athanasius, Tertullian, Calvin. 

CHURCHMEN: Jeremy Taylor, Bossuet, Fénelon. 

RELIGIOUS THINKERS: Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernard, Pascal, Spinoza, Strauss, Maurice. 

DEVOTIONAL: a Kempis (? author of “ Imitatio Christi’). 

PHILOSOPHERS: Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, Kant, Fichte, Schelling Hegel, Comte, Mill 
(J. S.), Spencer. 

DOUBTERS: Hume, Voltaire. 

HISTORIANS: Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Tacitus, Froissart, Gibbon, Niebuhr. 

BIOGRAPHIC HISTORIAN: Plutarch. 
MILITARY HISTORIANS: Cesar, Xenophon. 

HISTORICAL ORATORY: Demosthenes 

PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY: Vico, Herder. 

PHILOSOPHIC STATESMEN: Cicero, Machiavelli, Burke, Guizot. 

JURISTS—PHILOSOPHICAL: Grotius, Bentham. 

HISTORICAL: Savigny. 

POLITICO-ECONOMICAL : Adam Smith, 

PRAGMATIC : Franklin. 

Critics OF Society (“ Moralists”): Solomon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Swift, Addison, Johnson, 
Carlyle (Prophetic), Emerson. 

LITERARY CRITICS: Aulus Gellius, Quinctilian, Scaliger, Lessing, Sainte-Beuve. 

PHILOLOGY: Humboldt (William), Bopp, Grimm. 

CRITICS OF THE ARTS OF DESIGN: Winckelmann, Ruskin. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUARIAN ART: Viollet le Duc 

QUANTITATIVE SCIENCE: Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, La Place, Humboldt (Alexr.). 

PROSE Ficrion: Author of *‘ Arabian Nights,” Boccaccio, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Fielding, Le 
Sage, Walter Scott, Balzac, George Sand, Thackeray, Hawthorne, George Eliot. 

SENTIMENTALIST: Rousseau. 

Humorists: Cervantes, Sterne, Richter, Dickens. 


By this list, which includes of course all the names in the former, and, I be- 
lieve, presents all the great leaders of the world’s thought and masters of lit- 
erary art, we see that the number of the great writers of all time is not very 
much more than one hundred—one hundred and thirty-nine. I would not, 
aping Caliph Omar, advise all other books than theirs to be burned; but it is, 
I fear, true that all other books (apart from those on the exact sciences, which 
are hardly books) might be burned to-morrow without serious loss to man- 
kind. Certainly no one who has not a thorough knowledge of at least one of 
the greatest of these great writers, and a moderate acquaintance with half a 
score and some inkling of the purpose of a greater part of them, should regard 
his acquaintance with literature with any degree of satisfaction. The absence 
of the names of Livy, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Camoens, Shelley, and Ten- 
nyson from this list may be noticed with surprise by some readers; but they 


were intentionally omitted. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 





RACHMAN AND FERRAYA. 


A Srory or THE xvas. 


EARS of absorbing devotion to the 
study of Oriental languages and 
literature, and the need thereafter for a 
temporary respite from such pursuits, 
suggested the idea of a tour among some 
of the picturesque villages that dot the 
plains of southern India. The proposal 
meeting the approval of several friends, 
we soon arranged a party of four ; and as 
the “* iron horse”? had not yet made his 
appearance in the Carnatic, we had to 
content ourselves with slower travelling, 
in Bengal palanquins, each borne, by 
means of poles, on the shoulders of six 
stout men, while six more ran alongside, 
ready to act asa relief. A Pakkiya was 
the leader of the gang, a Musaljee the 
torch-bearer, and a Cavady man, with 
his two square tin boxes balancing each 
other at the ends of a bamboo poie, car- 
ried our table outfit, tea, coffee, etc. We 


were only dilettanti, seeking for recrea- 
tion and additions to our cabinets, and 
needed little baggage beyond a few 
changes of light apparel, our note-books, 


and specimen bags. The raiment was 
snugly stowed under the morocco-covered 
mattresses and pillows of our palanquins ; 
a net suspended from the ceiling fur- 
nished convenient quarters for our curi- 
osity pouches, and a supply of oranges 
and bananas; a ‘‘ goglet ’’ of water and 
a drinking-cup hung just outside the 
window ; andalittle shelf with a drawer, 
across the foot of the ‘‘ palkey,’’ was just 
the place for arranging a supply of tow- 
els and brushes, pens and ink, pencils 
and paper. Thus equipped, and clad in 
fatigue suits of buff grass cloth and straw 
hats with enormous brims, we set forth 
on our novel expedition, leaving Madras 
at six o’clock in the evening. 

Only the night is used for travel in 
India, on account of the intense heat ; 
and the usual run of a palanquin is from 
twenty-five to thirty miles per night, 
though the speed may be almost doubled 
when necessity calls for haste. Each 
morning for the first week of our journey 
brought us to some little village, where 


we rested for the day, in one of the bun- 
galows or ‘‘rest-house”’ that are pro- 
vided all over the East for the accom- 
modation of travellers, and where in the 
total lack of hotels they may secure com- 
fortable shelter, plenty of water, and such 
attendance as they need, at reasonable 
rates; but for provisions they must de- 
pend on their own Cavady man, who 
purchases and prepares them as they are 
needed. Thus far, not a noteworthy ad- 
venture had occurred; but the eighth 
day repaid us richly for the barrenness 
of its predecessors. At daylight our 
‘bearers ’’ halted at the entrance of 
Vanthi-Vasi, or Wandi-Wash, as some- 
times incorrectly written, a little town 
standing in the midst of one of the fairest 
and most fertile plains of Hindostan. 

It contains but little to attract the gaze 
of the curious, or to interest the tourist ; 
and except that it was once the theatre of 
a bloody conflict between the English and 
the French, this quiet little town, hidden 
away among shadowy palms and wide- 
spreading banians, would perchance have 
remained to the present day utterly un- 
known to the occidental world. Roam- 
ing through its narrow limits, the travel- 
ler finds now only the ruins of an old 
fort, the débris of a once princely dwell- 
ing, several white-gleaming pagodas half 
hidden amid the tropical verdure, and 
some two hundred modest little cottages 
surrounded by paddy fields, fruit trees, 
and flowering shrubs—the tout ensemble, 
a picture of rural comfort strangely at va- 
riance with the moral degradation every- 
where visible. 

We had strolled out, the morning after 
our arrival at this secluded village, to the 
foot of a rugged granite mountain, that 
rises abruptly from the plain in full view 
of our bungalow ; and learning upon in- 
quiry that the shrine at the summit is a 
place of note, we determined to remain 
over fora day, and make the ascent by 
moonlight, attended by our guftdes. Sey- 
eral shrines, and some holy tanks whose 
waters are supposed to wash away sin, 
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' we passed in ascending to the summit, 
which consists of a perpendicular column 
of granite, resembling a huge fortress. 
Near the top we found a graceful little 
temple and six other shrines, all dedi- 
cated to the worship of the elephant- 
headed Ganesha. 

As we stood just at sunrise before the 
idol with his splendid surroundings, a 
venerable Brahmin passed us on his way 
to the altar, where he holds worship 
every morning. We accosted him, and 
found him intelligent, and civil even in 
his refusal to pause for the gratification 
of our curiosity. He promised, however, 
when he had gone through with his usual 
role, to return and answer our inquiries 
concerning this strange place of worship, 
and what seemed to us its inconvenient 
location. Soon our descent the Brahmin 
accompanied us, and when about half 
way down the mountain, as we paused to 
rest beneath the cool shade of a friendly 
banian, we reminded the old man of his 
promise, and learned from him not only 
the origin of this mountain temple, but 
some curious facts concerning the Thugs 
—that strange, fanatical sect, whose his- 
tory is as replete with mystery as with 
horror. In fact, so exceedingly reticent 
have they always been, when mingling 
with those outside their clan, that until 
very recently absolutely nothing has 
been known of them, beyond the simple 
fact of their existence; and even now 
our means of information are mainly con- 
fined to the confessions made by such of 
them as have been taken prisoners. 

This strange brotherhood, though wide- 
ly diffused over one of the most densely 
populated regions of the globe, and claim- 
ing, probably with justice, the highest 
antiquity, were, only a little more than 
half a century ago, almost unheard of in 
Europe, ‘and spoken of, even by tourists 
in the East, with an incredulous smile as 
asort of myth born of the vagaries of 
some crazed brain. While belonging 
nominally to every rank, caste, and re- 
ligion of southern Asia, they are yet 
strangely bound together by a unity of 
purpose, character, and affection, such as 
no other clan or faction has ever known. 
Though they dwell as law-abiding citi- 
zens in the midst of their species, they 
are yet the deadliest enemies of the whole 
human race ; and to destroy a fellow mor- 
tal they shrink not from imbruing their 
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hands in the life-blood of parent, brother, 
or child, if not a ** brother of the good 
work,’’ or ‘fan adopted child ”’ of their 
horrible divinity. 

They call themselves ‘‘ brethren of the 
good work,’’ but are more generally 
known to others by the epithets of Phkan- 
sigars, *‘ stranglers,’’ and Thugs, *‘ de- 
ceivers,”’ from the words phansna, to 
strangle, and thugna, to deceive. They 
claim an antiquity coeval with the crea- 
tion, and a steadily-continuous increase 
in the numbers, influence, and intelli- 
gence of their bands, scattered now far 
and wide, from the snow-clad peaks of the 
Himalayas to the coast of Malabar, and 
from the banks of the Irrawaddy to the 
gulf of Cambay—fhrough the Malayan 
peninsula, the islands of Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the numerous 
smaller islands of the Indian Archipela- 
go. They number among their my- 
riads of adherents the Brahmin and the 
Pariah, the haughty Rajah and the de- 
spised Poleah, the Hindoo and the Mo- 
hammedan—setting at naught all differ- 
ences of language, allegiance, and creed, 
and uniting, under the same dark, fear- 
ful oath, their entire membership into a 
sworn band of ‘ brothers,” whose ends, 
aims, and interest are identical—one in 
life, in death, and in the rewards of end- 
less bliss to which they look forward. 

This fanatical sect are the worshippers 
of a horrible goddess called Bhowanie, a 
furious, bloodthirsty divinity, whose fol- 
lowers are a ‘* priesthood of death,’’ the 
sworn foes of every living being, and their 
chosen work to take life whenever in 
their power. They know no compact but 
for death and the grave; no happiness but 
that of making corpses of the living ; no 
sound so tuneful as the groans of the dy- 
ing—all that they may glut the fiendish 
appetite of the fierce Bhowanie by pour- 
ing out upon her gory altar one con- 
tinued libation of the life-blood of human 
beings. This is her only requirement, 
and her disciples enjoy her favor just in 
proportion to their devotion and success 
in this murderous vocation. The desire 
of booty is altogether secondary—a pleas- 
ant accessory, no doubt, as Thugs, like 
other men, prohably love money and the 
luxuries and laxities that cannot be en- 
joyed without it; but it forms no part of 
the motive that incites to their fierce war- 
fare against human life. Neither do 
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they kill from malice or revenge, but 
solely to benefit; and they argue that 
even the victim, if he were able to speak 
from the grave into which they have 
thrown him, would return thanks for the 
blow that had terniinated life’s wearying 
cares and sorrows, in the dreamless sleep 
of eternal oblivion. 

They say that their, goddess was pres- 
ent at the creation, and remonstrated 
with Brahma, the creative power, on the 
cruelty of bringing beings into existence 
only to suffer, and that she sought to dis- 
suade him from adapting the race to con- 
tinuous reproduction. But being unable 
to move him from his purpose, Bhowanie, 
in mercy, instituted this priesthood of 
death, determining thus to destroy as 
fast as‘Brahma gave life. By this means 
she would long ago have depopulated 
the earth, but for the interference of 
Vishnu, the preserver, with whom Bho- 
wanie is at perpetual war. 

The first instrument of destruction 
adopted by this exterminating goddess 
was the knife ; but finding that wherever 
the warm life-blood flowed out there a 
new being sprang into existence to fill the 
void, Bhowanie ordered the substitution 


of the present mode of strangulation by 
means of a handkerchief, or a cord with a 
noose at one end, and so her faithful fol- 
lowers have ever since taken the lives of 


their victims. The noose is thrown with 
unerring dexterity over the head of the 
doomed man, and while with one hand it 
is instantly tightened around the neck by 
means of a sudden jerk, with the other 
the captive is thrown violently to the 
ground, which he scarcely touches ere 
the blackened face and blood-shot eyes 
prociaim the struggle at an end. The 
bodies are buried where slain, and the 
ground burned over to prevent detection. 
The leader of a band of Thugs, captured 
a few years ago, said, while on trial, that 
the moments of most exquisite pleasure 
he had ever known were those in which 
he had gazed on the starting eyes and 
stiffening limbs of his victims; and the 
cup of most maddening joy df which he 
could conceive was that of taking life in 
order to lay victims on the altar of the 
goddess Bhowanie ; ‘‘ whose longings,” 
said he, ‘‘ can never cease while a single 
human being still exists.’’ 

The majority of the Thugs are trained 
to their murderous vocation from early 
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childhood, and are carefully instructed in 
its doctrines and duties by a Guru, him- 
selfa retired Thug, too old or feeble fur 
active duty. Quite a considerable num- 
ber of adults, however, annually enter 
the lists as candidates for membership. 
When thus received, they are for a long 
while carefully watched, being first ew- 
ployed only as decoys or guardsmen, then 
as grave-diggers ; and not until after long 
trial and well-attested fidelity are they 
received into full fellowship, and intrust- 
ed with the signals and technicalities by 
means of which the gang converse freely 
with each other without the possibility 
of being understood by the uninitiated. 

The ‘investiture with the handker- 
chief’’ is the ceremony that inducts ei- 
ther a new member or juvenile novitiate 
into full fellowship ; and this must be per- 
formed in the presence of the entire com- 
pany, and by unanimous consent. It was 
formerly customary to tattoo the name 
of Bhowanie on the upper side of the left 
arm of her followers by puncturing the 
skin, and tracing the characters with a 
fine needle dipped in the juice of the 
abana root. As the virus diffused itself, 
the letters became of a fiery red, and were 
utterly ineffaceable. But this practice 
has been discontinued, as affording to 
their enemies too clear an evidence of dis- 
cipleship to Bhowanie. The knowledge 
of the password is,now the fullest proof 
of membership, and without this it is im- 
possible to obtain admittance to any of 
their secret sessions or solemn conyoca- 
tions. 

The chief symbol of worship is a Kho 
dali, or pickaxe, known among the Phan- 
sigars as nishan-kassi, from nishan, a 
sign, and kassi, any instrument to dig with. 
The nishan-kassi is also their standard ; 
and the nishanwalla, or ‘‘ bearer,’’ en- 
joys many special privileges as perqui- 
sites of his office. The highest dignitary 
of the clan is the yemidar, whose province 
is to preside at meetings and festivals, 
and appoint to each member his duties, 
while he is entitled in virtue of his posi- 
tion to one-tenth of all the booty taken 
by his company. Next in rank is the 
buttoat, or chief executioner, who always 
takes command of the most difficult or 
dangerous expeditions, and may either 
perpetrate the murders in propria per- 
sone, or select as his proxy whomsoever 
he pleases. 
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Sometimes the Thugs go out in large 
parties, then divide, sending the younger 
members ahead to attack solitary travel- 
lers, while the main body, and the but- 
toat especially, look out for large and 
well-guarded caravans ; and when their 
work has been accomplished they reunite 
ut some appointed rendezyous. Occa- 
sionally they send out ¢illai, or decoys, to 
lure, by ‘smooth words and proffers of 
service, the unwary into their toils ; but 
generally they depend on chance ; and in 
a country so densely populated as Hindo- 
stan, among a people of leisure and migra- 
tory habits, where every thoroughfare is 
thronged with travellers, soldiers and 
pilgrims, beggars and priests, people of 
all ranks and classes, ever in pursuit of 
business or pleasure, these sanguinary 
fanatics are seldom at a loss for victims. 

The headquarters of the Thugs is Mun- 
desoor, where all are required to meet an- 
nually to report progress, and unite in 
the feastof the puja. Together they par- 
take of the consecrated cakes of the order, 
after which the nishan-kassi is brought 
out, bathed and perfumed in benzoin and 
frankincense, and then laid in the open 
fields across the road on which the gang 
purpose going. If a jackal, a jay, an 
owl, or an ass move to the right of the 
nishan, the omen is propitious, and the 
journey is forthwith prosecuted ; but if 
to the left, it forebodes calamity, and the 
project is forever abandoned. 

In addition to the annual assembling at 
Mundesoor, there is another rendezvous 
at the temple of Mirzapoor, where the en- 
tire priesthood are ‘* brethren of the good 
work,’”’ and the goddess Bhowanie the 
only divinity. To this shrine every Thug, 
old and young, makes a yearly pilgrim- 
age, to lay in person some costly oblation 
upon its altar, praying that if he should 
never return, “* Bhowanie will welcome 
her faithful servant to the delectable 
fields where she dwells in cloudless sun- 
shine, amid shadowing trees and rippling 
brooks, surrounded by beauteous maidens 
whose charms never fade, and brightest 
flowers that bloom for aye.’’ To this ce- 
lestial paradise noné will be admitted but 
the followers of Bhowanie, and as no sor- 
row can enter there, there will be no need 
of death as a deliverer. So endless life is 
to be the crowning bliss of this priesthood 
of death—a beauteous finale to a réle of 
fiendish atrocity. 
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‘*Let me sing you a song,”’ said the 
old priest, as we sat beneath the banian. 
‘Tt is one that is always chanted in full 
chorus by the Phansigars at the opening 
of their solemn festivals while the broth- 
erhood dance with frantic violence around 
the khodali. It is Bhowanie’s call io her 
followers.’’ So saying, he sang, in low, 
tremulous tones, the following : 


Ye brethren of the good work, hail ! 

Nor from the solemn festal fail : 
Bhowanie calls from high. 

Yechosen ones of mystic vow, 

Now in her gladsome presence bow : 
Tis she that becks thee nigh. 


Bring in the gory sacrifice, 
That pallid, cold, and pulseless lies : 
Bhowanie's eyes would feast. 
What to her so bright and fair 
As the corpses grim ye bear, 
And you, her ‘nointed priest ? 


Pile them on her altar. higher 

With fragrant incense—holy fire : 
Bhowanie quaffs the odor. 

Blood, and wounds, and ghastly death, 

And the horrid, gurgling breath— 
These her dearest treasure. 


Now bring forth the bright khodali ! 

Bathed in incense see it lie, 
Bhowanie’s mystic sign ! 

Around it dance, before it fall, 

And on your chosen goddess call—- 
Thine for aye, and only thine. 


Ever to her drink life and health— 
To man’s foul race, destruction, death ! 
Bhowanie bids thee so. 
Forth go, more gory gifts to bring, 
And yet more glad rejoicings sing ! 
On, on, forever go | 


‘** How did you learn it? ’? weall asked 
in a breath, as the old man finished. 

“Never mind,’’ he said tremulously, 
‘**T will tell you by and by,’”’ and turned 
away to hide his emotion, but presently 
sat down again, and went on with the 


story he had promised. ‘‘ There,’’ he 
said, pointing to the stately ruins we had 
noticed in the village below, ‘‘ was the 
ancestral domain of the Brahmin Akbar, 
a stately palace, whose glittering turrets 
shot upward to the clouds, reflecting the 
golden sunbeams; while its massive gates, 
well-mounted fort, and beautiful grounds 
proclaimed -the boundless wealth and 
princely rank of its noble occupant. The 
castle was a quaint combination of white 
marble and red sandstone, superbly in- 
laid; its glittering tiles were of green 
and gold; and from every graceful mina- 
ret and cupola hung silver bells, that 
rang out sweet music with each passing 
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breeze. The centre building, you can 
see, was square, surrounded by arcades, 
with a trelliswork of white marble; but it 
is now wretchedly broken and disfigured, 
meet emblem of the fate of its lordly own- 
er. In the rear was the harem, built in 
the form of an immense pavilion, and pro- 
fusely decorated within and without with 
lapis lazuli, jasper, carnelian, and agate 
mosaics, so gorgeously beautiful that I 
can find no language to describe them. 
The ceilings were covered with arabesques 
of mica, silver, and ebony, that were daz- 
zling indeed when reflecting their pris- 
matic radiance by the light of a thousand 
wax tapers. The whole was surrounded 
by stone walls, with massive gates of 
stone and iron, that were guarded by day 
and securely locked at night. 

** The lofty turrets of that stately castle 
yet abide, a mournful vestige of departed 
greatness; but they whose glad voices 
once sounded merrily within, whose rose- 
ate fingers plucked buds of fragrance from 
those terraced gardens, now sleep beneath 
the sod, and the old walls murmur the 
requiem of the past, as noisome reptiles 
gather amid the tarnished mouldings, or 
the mournfal vampire flaps his wings be- 
neath gilded canopies, while jackals 
prowl unchecked through tessellated halls, 
and roam undisputed lords over the doom- 
ed domain of the haughty Akbar. Many 
were the fair flowers that adorned the 
princely harem of Lord Akbar; but loveli- 
est and most beloved was Amesha, the 
queen of those gilded halls—the light of 
her husband’s life and the sunshine of his 
noble heart. She was graceful as a fawn, 
with eyes like a gazelle’s, and hair lus- 
trous as the raven’s wing. The bloom of 
her cheek had borrowed its radiance from 
the fairest flower of the morning, and her 
dewy mouth its tint from the red-lipped 
sea shell. For ten years she had been 
Lord Akbar’s wedded wife. Twice had she 
made him a father, yet she was even more 
lovely now than when, a child-bride of 
ten years, she first came to lie in his bo- 
som. Of her children, Rachman, the eld- 
est, was at this time nine years old, with 
dark, earnest eyes, and broad intellectual 
brow. He wore the princely garb of his 
race, and the sacred cord lay caressingly 
on his shoulder, as if proud of the honor. 

** You know when the son of a Brahmin 
is twelve days old, a festival is held in 
honor of his naming ; when six months of 
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age another feast marks the giving of his 
first meal of solid food; and a third sea- 
son of rejoicing oceurs when he is two 
years old, at which time his head is 
shaved, his ears bored, his nails pared, 
and he is robed in s new style of gar- 
ments. But the most important epoch in 
the life of the young heir occurs when he 
is nine years of age. Then, amid feasting 
and revelry, songs, shouts, and rejoicings, 
he is invested with the sacred cord, con- 
sisting of a hundred and eight threads, 
made of cotton gathered and spun by 
Brahmins. The cord is worn over the 
left shoulder, and passes across the breast 
to the right hip. At the time of the in- 
vestiture the novice is taught the gayatri, 
or Brahminical prayer, that no lips but 
those of a Brahmin may pronounce ; and 
the young heir, being thereby instated 
in his legal rights, is thenceforth regard- 
ed as ‘* twice born.”’ 

** Young Rachman was a noble specimen 
of a noble race, uniting his mother’s rare 
physical beauty with the dignity, intelli- 
gence, and high spirit of kis lordly fa- 
ther. His little sister, Ferraya, six years 
younger, was delicate and graceful, with 
soft, dovelike eyes, and long, silky hair, 
that veiled like a summer eloud her fairy 
beauty. It was at this period that Lord 
Akbar, intending to make his annual pil- 
grimage to Benares, the sacred city of the 
Hindoo, as Mecca is of the Mohammedan, 
proposed to the Lady Amesha to accompa- 
ny him, with their children, who as yet 
had never visited the sacred shrine of Ma- 
hadeo. This was shortly after the spirit 
of the god quitted the image so sacrile- 
giously fired upon by British soldiers, and 
descended for safety into a well, where it 
still abides, ready as before to receive the 
offerings of faithful worshippers. Lord 
Akbar greatly desired to have his young 
son make his first pilgrimage, and offer his 
first. oblation ; and so, on a day of cloud- 
less sunshine, they set forth, but forgot 
to consult the augurs as to a lucky hour. 

‘*The Lady Amesha and her young 
daughter travelled on an elephant, in a 
capacious howdah, curtained with cash- 
mere shawls; the little Lord Rachman 
was mounted on a milk-white Arab steed, 
whose housings were embroidered in gold 
and jewels; while the haughty Akbar him- 
self, the proudest of all, affected the deep- 
est humility by walking on foot, till the 
sandy plains, over which he strode so 
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loftily, were stained with blood from his 
lacerated feet. Of the twelve male at- 
tendants, some were mounted on camels, 
while cthers walked after their lord; and 
the maidens of Lady Amesha and her 
young daughter reposed in prettily cur- 
tained dailis drawn by white buffaloes. 
‘«The costly offerings consisted of a jew- 
elled coronet of immense value, for Lord 
Akbar’s; a roll of eashmere from the fin- 
est looms of Delhi, as his wife’s; a pair 
of golden vases, filled with fragrant in- 
cense, as the gift of the young heir; and 
a bouquet, every flower of which was 
eumposed of a cluster of precious stones, 
designed fur the tiny hand of the little 
Ferraya; while even for the attendants 
suitable oblations had been provided, so 
that of all that happy company not one 
would enter empty-handed. The offer- 
ings were all packed in a howdah cur- 
tained with silk, and borne on an ele- 
phant richly caparisoned. And thus the 
gay cavalcade proceeded, day after day, 
over some of the most picturesque por- 
tions of southern India, till, on the even- 
ing of the sixth day, they were resting be- 
neath the outspread branches of a sacred 
banian, little dreaming of the fearful 
storm about to burst upon their doomed 


heads. Lady Amesha sat at her lord’s 
feet, as they conversed lovingly together, 
while at a little distance gambolled the 


beautiful children. Rachman was play- 
fully holding at a distance the wreath of 
wild flowers he had just snatched from 
Ferraya’s brow, and offering his own jew- 
elled coronet in exchange, while the 
laughing little one shook her head, de- 
claring that her own bright flowers were 
the prettiest and the sweetest. 

‘¢* Take mine, fora little while at least,’ 
exclaimed her brother, ‘ and you shall be 
queen of Delhi, while 1 will be a robber 
chief come to rob you of your treasures. 
But I shall be so charmed with your 
beauty and sweetness that I will carry you 
off as my lady love, and forget all about 
the diamonds and pearls.’ 

‘* Were the boy’s words prophetic? 

“ The ‘ robber chief’ was indeed just at 
hand, ready to snatch forever from those 
baby brows the child’s brightest crown of 
innocent joy. Little Ferraya clapped her 
dimpled hands with glee; but just as the 
sweet voice rang out its merry peals of 
laughter, five men rushed past them, to 
the shady nook where the Brahmin sat 
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toying with his lovely wife. Among all 
that group of waiting pilgrims, only one 
pair of eyes saw the strangers without 
surprise. They were the eyes of a traitor 
—a fanatical traitor in that camp of love 
—one who knew but too well, when the 
party set out, that few of them would ever 
return ; and his heart even now, traitor as 
he was, smote him sorely for all the love 
and trust he was so cruelly betraying. 

‘* But that traitor wasa Thug ; and when 
did ever follower of the insatiate Bho- 
wanie hesitate to take the life of any that 
were not ‘brethren’ in his fiendish vo- 
cation? And this cruel ‘ deceiver’ had 
so adroitly concealed his real character, 
that Lord Akbar deemed him the most 
fuithful and attached of all his attendants, 
and so had placed in his keeping the jew- 
els and other valuable gifts for the shrine 
of Mahadeo. 

‘* The traitor had, before the setting out 
of the party, communicated to his gang 
the route to be taken, and all the ar- 
rangements of his lord; and the Thugs, 
disguised as pilgrims, had been warily 
following in the wake of the travellers, 
from the very shadow of their home. ‘The 
strangers who had rushed past the chil- 
dren were the buttoat and four picked 
men, who had been sent ahead by the je- 
midar, with orders to compass the de- 
struction of the Brahmin’s party in any 
way most agreeable to themselves. The 
residue of the gang were encamped in 
this very jungle, within easy call of their 
comrades, should their services be needed, 
The buttoat’s party were clad as religious 
mendicants, though wearing the sacred 
cord that distinguishes the Brahmins 
from other castes; and their foreheads 
were smegred with clay, as indicative of 
a recent pilgrimage to the holy river. 
Trembling with haste and terror, they 
presented themselves before Lord Akbar, 
and prayed for protection from a formida- 
ble body of Phansigars, whom they re- 
ported as lying asleep in the shade of a 
neighboring grove. They had recognized 
the murderers, they said, by their knot- 
ted handkerchiefs, as well as by the glit- 
tering khodali that lay in their midst; 
and fearing an attack, they had slipped 
past on tiptoe, and fled for their lives. 
Again they begged to be received into 
the Brahmin’s party, and to unite their 
forces for mutual defence against the 
dreaded foe. 
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** Lord Akbar, despite the courage and 
intrepid daring that made him ordinarily 
a stranger to fear, heard this cunningly 
devised tale with a paling cheek, as he re- 
membered his loved ones thus exposed to 
a pitiless foe, who strike in the dark, and 
deal their cowardly blows where there is 
chance for neither defence nor escape. 
Then hastily summoning his attendants, 
he bade them look well to their arms in 
view of the threatened danger, and with 
their bodies to form a rampart around the 
women and children. He also thanked 
the strangers for their well-timed warn- 
ing, and supplied them with arms from 
his own store; after which, all having 
taken a solemn oath to stand by each 
other for life or death, the party betook 
themselves to their journey, turning off 
the main road, on which, it was said, the 
Thugs were encamped, and selecting, at 
the instigation of the pretended devotees, 
a retired path through the jungle. Here 
all seemed so quiet that Lord Akbar’s 
fears were completely lulled—especially 
with this opportune addition to his escort. 
And when, a little after twilight, the 
company halted for the night, he retired 
with his family to their tented beds, sur- 
rounded by his trusty servants, and soon 
all were wrapped in profound repose. 

‘* All but the traitor, who, joined by the 
new comers, passed noiselessly around the 
sleeping group, counting as he went 
(thoagh he toached them not), till all but 
tlie children had been despatched. Un- 
copacious of danger, the little ones were 
sleeping sweetly in each other's arms, 
when the buttoat drew near and knelt 
beside their tented bed, recognizing as he 
did so some real or fancied resemblance 
in the boy to his own dead child. Hold- 
ing back the blow he was about to strike, 
he sounded the whistle that was to sum- 
mon the residue of the gang, and resolved 
to beg the consent of the brotherhood to 
take charge of young Rachman and bring 
him up to their own vocation. The je- 
midar, with a heart more gentle and lov- 
ing than the rest of the murderous crew, 
was touched with the beauty and inno- 
cence of the sleeping children, and, while 
yielding the boy to the buttoat, resolved 
himself to take charge of the girl if the 
consent of the gang could be obtained. 
He longed to clasp the sweet child in his 
arms, and give vent freely to the long-re- 
strained affection of a heart once gentle 
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and tender as a woman’s, and, even amid 
the horrors of his revolting life, often 
yearning for something to love. He had 
been both husband and father, and love 
had been alike the blessing and bane of 
his existence. With all the confidence of 
an ardent and truthful nature, he had in 
early manhood staked his honor and hap- 
piness on the smiles of a lovely but per- 
fidious woman. Fondly he had loved and 
basely been betrayed. She who was the 
mother of his child, and the flower he so 
proudly wore in his bosom, turned from 
him to lavish her beauty and fragrance 
on another, and that other his bitterest 
enemy. Suddenly both mother and child 
had disappeared from his home, and the 
bower of love he had twined for her was 
desolate indeed. All the nobleness of his 
nature turned to gall and wormwood 
when, returning from a brief journey, he 
learned from his servants that their mis- 
tress had left the house two days before, 
in company with a man he despised, and 
had taken her child with her. He could 
not even be revenged, for no trace of the 
fugitives could he find. Nothing was 
left him but despair. Never had so wild 
a storm swept over a human heart—the 
whirlwind of contending passions blasting, 
like the fierce tornado, all that was bright 
and fair in his noble, trustful heart, till, 
in an evil hour, he swore undying enmity 
to the whole human race, end lent him- 
self a willing condjutor to ‘ the brethren 
of the good work,’ seeking thus a nepen- 
the for sorrows that could not be healed. 
Yet there were times when his true man- 
hood would assert itself, when spirits of 
love and tenderness would fold their flut- 
tering wings over his grieved soul, woo- 
ing it back to peace and trust. 

“Thus it was as he gazed down at that 
sleeping child, and he offered the gang 
his own share of the booty as a ransom 
for the girl, to bring up as his own daugh- 
ter. To this they readily agreed, while 
the buttoat was allowed to take posses- 
sion of the boy. Rapidly sped the time, 
till Rachman had turned of twelve, and 
six golden-winged summers had shed 
their brightness over the fairy Ferraya, 
each adding something to her grace and 
beauty. She had long ceased to hateany 
memory of her: parents, and was too 
young and innocent to comprehend the 
horrors of her present position ; while as 
the petted plaything of the entire gang, 
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to whom her simplest wish was law, she 
reigned a very queen, exultant and happy. 

** But very different was it with her 
brother. Though he said nothing to re- 
call to his iittle sister the recollection of 
their happy past or present ignominy, 
he ceaselessly brooded over both in his 
own mind; and during long, sleepless 
nights of agony, he vainly strove to solve 
the problem of their coming destiny, and 
to devise means of escape from a future of 
unmitigated horror. At last, driven to 
desperation, he rose one dark night, while 
the gang were sleeping securely, and 
taking his little sister from the jemidar’s 
tent, bore her, still sleeping, beyond the 
encampment, in the direction of a city 
they had recently visited. Here he in- 
tended to present himself to the local au- 
thorities, and, without betraying the 
gang, to whom he felt grateful for con- 
stant kindness, to claim protection for 
himself and his sister, as orphans, whose 
parents had died suddenly while journey- 
ing toward the sacred city, and then, tell- 
ing their names, to ask to be restored to 
their home and possessions. 

‘“* But his burden soon became too 
heavy for his boyish strength ; and when 
he awoke the sleeping child, she quickly 
grew weary, and they were obliged to 
halt : and then, as day was dawning, they 
hid themselves in the bushes, to try to 
sleep, in order to travel again by night, 
and thus evade pursuit, should the gang 
send out to search forthem. But the sun 
had hardly risen ere the sleeping chil- 
dren were aroused by a band of tillai, 
who, with oaths and menaces, bade them 
return to the encampment. Here a coun- 
cil was at once convened to decide the 
fate of the fugitives, and their immediate 
execution was clamorously demanded by 
the incensed Thugs, who naturally sup- 
posed that the boy’s object was to inform 
against them as the murderers of his 
parents. His indignant denial of the 
charge failed to convince those whose 
own consciences were their loudest ac- 
cusers, and the boy at least would cer- 
tainly have paid the forfeit of his life for 
his rash attempt but for the yearning 
tenderness of the buttoat, who, throwing 
himself in agony at the jemidar’s feet, 
besought his interposition in behalf of 
the child he loved so well, and offered to 
stake his own life as security for the fu- 
ture good conduct of his protégé. The 
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jemidar was deeply moved, and, induced 
by affection for his favorite officer, as 
well as for the boy, he presented him- 
self as a suppliant to the gang for the re- 
prieve of the child, and after great diffi- 
culty and many entreaties he prevailed 
on them to accept the security and pardon 
the boy. 

“From this time the children were 
watched even more closely than before, and 
the buttoat, hoping thus to strengthen 
his influence over his protégé, told Rach- 
man that he had ascertained, from some 
papers found on the person of the Brah- 
min, that the boy was only an adopted 
son of Lord Akbar, and further, that he 
had the most conclusive evidence for be- 
lieving that Rachman was his own long- 
lost son. This base fabrication was read- 
ily believed by the horror-stricken child, 
too innocent himself to suspect guile in 
another; and while overwhelmed with 
shame and agony that he must owe his 
being to such parentage, he solemnly 
vowed that not even filial affection should 
unite him to a life so horrible as that of 
‘the brethren of the good work’; that 
he would die rather than ever be bound 
by a compact of such fell malignity as 
claimed their allegiance. Though still 
determined to escape whenever there was 
any chance to attempt it, be tried to ap- 
pear content, the better to veil his de- 
signs; and the buttoat, fancying that he 
had at last bound the noble boy irrevo- 
cably to himself, was already beginning 
to anticipate the time when, by the be- 
stowal of the mystic handkerchief, his 
adopted son should be duly installed as a 
‘brother of the good work.’ This the 
jemidar, as a mark of special favor, not 
less than a stroke of policy, promised 
should take place several years in advance 
of the usual age; and the time was al- 
ready near at hand when unforeseen 
events defeated all these well-laid-plans. 

“When Rachman became convinced 
that Ferraya was not his sister, as he had 
supposed, his emotions toward her under- 
went a rapid change—a violent passion 
usurping the place of his fraternal affec- 
tion; and young as she was, he conceived 
the design of making her his wife. Fer- 
raya was nine, Rachman fifteen ; but he 
loved his beautifal playfellow with all 
the ardor and precociousness of our sunny 
clime, and throwing himself at her feet, 
he swore, by all that was sacred, that for 
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her he would dare every danger, and live 
or die only with her. The sweet child 
could not comprehend half he said, but 
she ‘had always loved her darling 
brother; could not be anywhere away 
from him, and of course would do all he 
desired.’ So it was arranged, and the 
consent of the gang, especially the je- 
midar and buttoat, was sought, for the 
youthful pair, after the espousals, to re- 
tire to any quiet spot the company might 
select, and, all secluded from the world, 
to live only for each other. Rachman even 
proposed to have the name of Bhowanie 
stamped upon the arm of each ; to take 
the most solemn oath of secrecy ; to visit 
the gang at stated times, and unite in all 
their solemn festals; only that he should 
not be required to take any active part in 
-this priesthood of death, or to imbrue his 
hands in human blood. But his en- 
treaties were utterly in vain. All he asked 
was refused, then and forever, and he was 
bidden to prepare at once for his solemn 
investiture as one of the brotherhood. 

‘* Driven to desperation by the rejection 
of his suit and by anticipation of the ter- 
rible future of crime and infamy that 
seemed inevitable, Rachman again fled 
the camp with his beloved Ferraya, and 
this time they succeeded in penetrating 
far into the jungle, meeting many hard- 
ships, but sustained by the hope of ulti- 
mute success, Twelve days after their 
flight, while Rachman was resting on o 
grassy bank, supporting the exhausted 
Ferraya in his arms, they were surprised 
by a party of decoys, who had at length, 
after repeated failures, found out their 
route and tracked the refugees to their 
retreat. Weary as were the poor chil- 
dren, they were compelled to start at 
once, and with inhuman haste were 
driven back to the encampment. This 
time no effort or influence was sufficient 
to save the ill-fated pair from the ven- 
geance of the incensed gang; and after a 
brief consultation as to time and manner, 
both were condemned to die. 

‘* Wearied and worn by disappointment 
and sorrow, the child-lovers welcomed the 
prospect of death, only too glad to die 
together, rather than be separated from 
each other. So, rushing into each other's 
embrace, with arms twined lovingly, they 
stood awaiting their doom, as the but- 
toat went forward to cast the fatal noose. 
Bending down to take a last, linger- 
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ing look at the beautiful boy he loved so 
well, he again recognized, as he had so 
often done before, the real or fancied re- 
semblance to his own dead child, and his 
hand refused to perfurm the cruel deed. 
Overwhelmed with rage and despair, he 
rushed from the tent, and with his own 
hand put an end to his wretched exist- 
ence, resolving not to survive the noble 
boy on whom he had so long and earnest- 
ly lavished all the tenderness of which 
his perverted nature was capable. The 
jemidar, sending a messenger tosummon 
the buttoat to his duty, was notified of 
the catastrophe that had so suddenly de- 
prived him of his favorite officer ; and be- 
coming thus still more incensed against 
the youthful pair, as the cause of his loss, 
he rushed forward, and with clenched 
teeth and a yell of savage triumph cast 
the fatal noose, and drawing it tightly 
about the necks of his victims, they fell 
dead at his feet, still clasped in mutual 
embrace. 

‘* Por a moment the strong man gazed 
wistfully at the ruin he had wrought, the 
old tenderness returning, but it was min- 
gled with indignativn at such persistent 
opposition to his wishes, with grief for 
the loss of the only one of his officers for 
whom he had any real affection, and 
above all with self-reproach for permit- 
ting himself to love again any object bat 
Bhowanie. Unable to endure the pitiful 
sight of those fair young faces thus up- 
turned to his, he summoned one of the 
gang to bear away the corpses and inter 
them out of his view. The Thug, as is 
the usual custom, tore away the clothing 
from the breast to ascertain whether life 
was extinct, and in so doing found, sus- 
pended by a slender chain from the neck 
of the boy, a curious talisman that he 
carelessly removed and handed to the 
jemidar. The officer trembled violently 
as he grasped the tiny trinket, and re- 
treating to a bank near by, opened the 
talisman by means of a concealed spring. 
In an instant he exclaimed, in tones of 
despair: ‘I’ve murdered my boy! my 
own long-lost darling, that I would have 
died to save!’ Pressing the fatal charm 
to his lips, he staggered back to the spot 
from which the corpses were just being 
removed, and stooping down had his ter- 
rible suspicions confirmed by the sight of 
a tiny lotus flower on the boy’s breast— 
an emblem he remembered but too well 
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himself imprinting on the bosom of his 
own child a few days after its birth. 
Despair seized his soul, and ere those 
around comprehended his purpose, he 
snatched the handkerehief so lately used 
for the destruction of those innocent chil- 
dren and bound it tightly about his own 
neck. As he fell, he exclaimed: ‘ My 
son, my son! thou art indeed uvenged! ’ 
and his livid corpse lay stretched upon 
the identical spot recently occupied by 
that of his child, 

“The explanation came afterward. 
Soon after the desertion of the jemidar’s 
wife she gave her young child to a woman 
to bring up for her, and as the mother 
died within the year, the babe was never 
called for. The same nurse was sum- 
moned, when the first child had been 
newly placed in her keeping, to attend 
the accouchement of Lady Amesha ; and 
while bathing the infant heir of Lord 
Akbar in a huge tank, the child slipped 
from her arms and was drowned. Fear- 
ing the Brahmin’s vengeance, she substi- 
tuted her little nursling—a ruse she was 
enabled to carry out by the protracted 
illness of Lady Amesha, that kept the 
babe at the house of its foster-mother for 
several months, and her excellent nursing 
was the reason assigned for the child’s 
rapid growth. Thus little Rachman had 
grown up—no one, not even his reputed 
parents, suspecting his identity ; and but 
fur his untimely death, the secret might 
never have been divulged. The talis- 
man, the value of which the nurse did 
not herself comprehend, was accounted 
for to Lady Amesha as being the gift of a 
Fakir, who, she said, had placed it about 
the child’s neck, and at the same time im- 
printed the lotus flower, as an antidote 
against evil spirits. The whole affair was 
explained by the nurse when, a few months 
after the murder of the children, the rem- 
nant of the gang was taken, their crimes 
confessed, and the perpetrators executed 
at Vanthi-Vasi, whither they were brought 
for trial, in order to the summoning of 
witnesses, and the identification of the 
family of the murdered Brahmin. 

‘* Thus perished the last of the race of 
the princes Akbar; but their death was 
fearfully avenged by the utter extermina- 
tion of that entire band of ‘ the brethren 
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of the good work ’—a tragedy quite ter- 
rible enough to satisfy the fiendish long- 
ings of even the insatiate Bhowanie. 

‘* The only one who escaped the tragical 
fate of his murderous comrades was he 
who least deserved mercy—the perfidious 
traitor who had betrayed the noble Brah- 
min and his family into the hands of his 
gang. Iwas that traitor ; and stung with 
a remorse [ could no longer endure, after 
the murder of those innocent children, I 
fled the camp, little caring what became 
of me. Why I was not pursued and 
taken I never knew ; how | escaped the 
thousand deaths I courted, I cannot tell. 
Every hour since I have longed to die, yet 
have lived on to suffer and to curse my 
folly. After years of wandering, bare- 
foot and almost naked, after penances 
and pilgrimages more than I can now re- 
count to you, I found my way back to 
Vanthi-Vasi, to make what atonement 
was left me for my crimes. I had col- 
lected gold and costly jewels, partly by 
begging as a Fakir, but mainly by un- 
earthing the buried treasures of my gang, 
that after their execution none save my- 
self knew of. With these I built the 
mountain temple and dedicated it.to the 
memory of my murdered lord. I was 
then a young man, now I am old and 
gray ; but every day, for more than forty 
years, [ have climbed the mountain side 
to make prayers and offer sacrifives upon 
the Brahmin’s altar. Now my days are 
almost spent, and when the time is at 
hand I shall inflict upon myself the same 
death by which the noble Akbar fell. I 
should have done this long ago, but that 
it isa far greater punishment for me to 
live than to die. The remorse [ suffer no 
tongue can tell, nor how I long, not only 
for death, but for annihilation. But 
there are ages upon ages of suffering in 
the lowest hell in store for me, wretched 
sinner that Lam. Yet I glory in suffer- 
ing, that perhaps millions of ages hence 
may wash away my sins. Qh! that it 
were over, and I forever at rest.’’ 

The old man ceased, and sat with bowed 
head, the very impersonation of despair. 
I never saw him after that day; and 
doubtless ere this he has passed ‘ over 
the river.’’ 

Fannie Roper Fevper. 
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HE little wayside station of Sanremy 
was empty of all but two mous- 
tachioed and puckered individuals, grasp- 
ing hands and gesticulating with true 
Southern vivacity. These were M. Roque 
and M. Marceau, two old friends just met 
again after some years’ interval. 

‘“* And my little Héléne?’’ said M. 
Roque, as they stepped out on the narrow 
street. ‘* How goes it there? and what 
will she say to Papa Roque for coming 
in his hurry unprovided with a doll?” 

M. Marceau’s face assumed a certain 
look of importance. ‘‘ Her last doll has 
not yet lost its charms,’’ said he. ‘‘ The 
fact is, you come just in time to congratu- 
late her on her betrothal.”’ 

** Oh, these babies !’’ cried M. Roque, 
with a smile, followed by a sigh. ‘‘ What 
a haste they are in to push us old people 
out of the way! Come then, my friend, 
tell me all about it.”’ 

‘* It is a most excellent parti—— ’ 

‘*The devil!’’ unceremoniously in- 
terrupted M. Roque, ‘‘ what a magnificent 
head! there—there!’’ in his eagerness 
stopping short and waving his stick to- 
ward an advancing figure. 

‘*It pleases you?’’ returned M. Mar- 
ceau, in a well-satisfied tone. 

‘* Pleases me! but I say it is adorable. 
I would not refuse that head a place in 
my collection.” 

‘* Thank you,’’ said M. Marceau, rather 
drily. ‘‘It is hardly probable you will 
be called upon, however. That is my fu- 
ture nephew, M. de Morainville.”’ 

*‘ Indeed! ”’ said M. Roque, in quite a 
different tone; and in another moment 
the young man had joined them. On first 
perceiving M. Marceau he had taken off 
his hat to wave a gay salutation, and now, 
in the shadow of the overhanging houses, 
he continued to stand with uncovered 
head. Certainly a strikingly handsome 
face, with the beautifully cut lips and 
arched nostril, the drooping, heavy-lidded 
blue eyes, the low, straight brow, crown- 
ed by golden hair, which, but that it was 
too closely cut, would have had the large, 
antique curl. One does not look to see 
a demigod pacing the streets of a dull 
little provincial town, and the eager 
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though veiled scrutiny with which M. 
Roque regarded the new-comer was not 
perhaps surprising. He did not appear 
to notice the interest of which he was the 
object, until, just as he turned to go, he 
shot at M. Roque one short, sharp glance, 
so utterly at variance with the whole 
character of the face that, after the lazy 
lids had fallen again, one might have 
been tempted to believe it a fancy. 

The two elder men walked on together, 
M. Marceau expatiating on the advan- 
tages of the proposed match, and M. 
Roque listening in attentive silence, with 
only an occasional nod to keep up his side 
of the dialogue. 

‘*What has become of young Lau- 
rent?’’ he asked at length, when M. 
Marceau, having exhausted either his 
subject or his breath, had come to a pause. 
‘* Was there not some sort of childish 
fancy there, eh? ”’ 

‘*Oh, mere child’s play, as you say; 
nothing more. Laurent has left San- 
remy, and is himself betrothed, we hear. 
There is reason to rejoice that that never 
came to anything, for there can be no 
comparison between the two marriages.’’ 

** Nor between the two young men,” 
said M. Roque thoughtfully. 

**Eh?”’ said M. Marceau, turning to 
stare at him; *‘ no—no, of course not. 
Laurent was a good boy—a good boy; but 
of course, as you say, there is no com- 
paring him with De Morainville, an 
Apollo, eh? ”’ 

** And naturally Héléne is deeply in 
love with Apollo?” 

‘* My niece, I trust,’” began M. Mar- 
ceau with dignified emphasis, ‘‘is not 
likely to forget the proprieties of her sex 
and condition—— ”’ 

.“* Bah!” interpolated M. Roque. 

** But,”’ continued M. Marceau, with 
no other notice of this irreverence than a 
greater elevation of chin, ‘‘she appears 
as well satisfied as I could desire with 
the honor M. de Morainville has done 
her, and with the advantages which he 
can bestow upon her.”’ 

M. Roque made no reply, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

He found little Héléne grown into a 
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tall, lily-like maiden of seventeen, and 
with the added years had come a certain 
distance of manner quite unlike his re- 
collections of the child. Or perhaps it 
was but due to her anticipated honors: 
some slight shade of hauteur might not 
be unnatural in a girl who felt herself 
thus elevated above her natural rank. 
For Mademoiselle Dessaix’s family, al- 
though well connected and in good cir- 
cumstances, was not noble, and un- 
doubtedly in marrying M. de Morain- 
ville she would take a decided step in the 
world. 

One might think this reflection should 
have satisfied M. Roque. Nevertheless, 
he was unreasonable enough to seek to 
convince himself that no undue strain 
had been put on her inclinations, that 
there was no lingering tenderness for 
Georges Laurent, her early playfellow, to 
disturb her future happiness. Héléne 
bore the cross-examination not only with 
tranquillity, but with absolute gayety. 
Did Papa Roque fancy that the good un- 
ele had been playing the tyrant? but 
surely it was his duty te emphasize the 
advantages of this alliance. Georges 
Laurent? oh, but that was ages ago—one 
of those foolish little childish romances 


that never come to anything ; both had 
forgotten it and betrothed themselves 
elsewhere. Whereupon M. Roque com- 
mitted the crowning indiscretion of 
asking point-blank if she really loved 


the man she was about to marry. Hé- 
lene cast down her eyes and hesitated 
a little, girl-wise, then answered demure- 
ly that the betrothal was over, the con- 
tract signed, and what more would one 
have? To which M. Roque rejoined that 
even then it was not too late if she 
wished——But no, Heléne’s fate was fixed, 
and she had not the slightest desire to un- 
settle it. And after that there was noth- 
ing further to be said. 

Had M. Marceau been aware of this 
conversation, beyond a doubt he would 
have been highly scandalized ; but Mes- 
sieurs Marceau and Roque, though ex- 
cellent friends, were by no means each 
other’s models. M. Marceau was a mar- 
tinet insmall matters—a pink of propriety 
inall things ; while M. Roque, immovably 
fixed on certain broad principles, allowed 
a good deal of latitude beyond. 

M. Roque enjoyed among those who 
knew him the somewhat paradoxical re- 
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putation of ‘‘ a sensible lunatic.’’ Some 
averred that an early disappointment had 
made him what he was, others that he 
had never been anything else. He lived 
entirely alone, with only one old servant 
to take care of his house. Not that it 
was a very heavy charge, though posi- 
tively overflowing at all points, for the 
old Marthe was forbidden, with an em- 
phasis tuo strong for repetition here, to 
touch so much as the tip of a feather 
duster to any article of his heterogeneous 
collection. This hydra-headed darling, 
the representative of much money, time, 
and trouble, was made up of a good deal 
recommending itself at once to the eye 
of taste, mingled with a good deal more 
which, though valuable from some con- 
sideration of age, rarity, or association, 
to the uninitiated seemed so much worth- 
less lumber. 

But what M. Roque especially prized 
was his psychological memoranda, as 
he called a ghastly collection of hu- 
man skulls, which in life had mostly 
distinguished themselves by some crime, 
or folly, or eccentricity. His delight 
in these was as marvellous to Marthe 
—whose intrusive brush, it is need- 
less to say, here required no warn- 
ing—as it was amusing to his acquaint- 
ances, some of whom declared that M. 
Roque’s will directed that his own head 
should take its place in this agreeable so- 
ciety, and that he was anxious to have a 
thorough understanding with these his 
future companions. Be this as it may, 
he certainly did accord to these gener- 
ally rather disreputable deadheads a de- 
gree of consideration and intimacy very 
seldom bestowed on his living acquaint- 
ances, hardly even excepting M. Mar- 
ceau, who saw him only at long and un- 
certain intervals, when the antiquary’s 
erratic wanderings took him, as at pres- 
ent, into his friend’s neighborhood ; at 
which times he would stop, as it were, on 
the wing, only to take flight again speed- 
ily into unknown regions. 

Even so now: a few hours, and he was 
gone, leaving behind no other memento 
of his presence than a singularly rare and 
ugly Indian monstrosity, and the conver- 
sation already described with Héléne. 
He was gone; and nothing more was 
heard of him until her marriage, when 
there arrived, not M. Roque himself, but 
a letter expressing his regrets that he was 
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unable to deliver his cadeau and his con- 
gratulations in person. 

Time went on his way, and, busying 
himself after his ordinary officious fashion 
with human affairs, removed M. Marceau 
to a better world. This occurred very 
shortly after Héléne’s marriage, and dur- 
ing one of M. Roque’s absences. M. 
Marceau had been long under the ground 
when his old friend heard of his death. 
After this he, M. Roque, withdrew him- 
self yet more from the living world, and 
shut himself up with his museum and 
his psychological cabinet. 

In the latter delightful society he was 
sitting one morning, when his sacred 
seclusion was threatened by a succession 
of feeble taps, followed at last, as he took 
not the slightest notice, by old Marthe’s 
head cautiously introduced through the 
door, with the nervous exordium, ‘If it 
please monsieur—— ”’ 

It pleased monsieur then to turn round 
and launch a tremendous impreca- 
tion in that direction, which effected 
the instant disappearance of the head. 
Soon, however, the door creaked again, 
and M. Roque mechanically stretched out 
his hand in search of something to throw 
at it; but this time Marthe, though in 
trembling, stood her ground, and with her 
apron over her head, whether from fear of 
her master or of his grinning compan- 
ions, announced that there was a young 
man without who insisted on seeing mon- 
sieur. 

“Let him go to the devil,’’ said M. 
Roque laconically. 

‘** But, m’sieu, he will not,’’ respond- 
ed Marthe piteously from under the 
apron. 

‘Then fetch a sergent-de-ville.’’ 

‘* Alas! m’sieu, | have threatened him 
with all—even that m’sieu will shoot 
him; but it is an obstinate young man 
that! he will not budge, and says that 
m’sieu can see him first and shoot him 
afterward.’’ 

** Be it so,”’ replied M. Roque, bending 
his brows ominously. ‘‘I will see him, 
Marthe. It may perhaps prove another 
head for me.” 

With a shudder at this ambiguous in- 
sinuation, Marthe disappeared and came 
back ushering « tall young man. 

‘* A thousand pardons, monsieur,”’ be- 
gan the stranger as soon as they were 
alone, ‘‘ for this persistent intrusion, but 
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{ come in behalf of—of—that is, of M. 
Marceau’s niece——” 

** Of Mme. de Morainville? "’ 

A sort of spasm crossed the young 
man’s face. He only bowed in reply: 

** And you are——.”’ 

‘*Georges Laurent, at your service, 
monsieur.”’ 

There was still something in the earnest 
dark eyes and steady mouth of the face 
before him that recalled to M. Roque his 
early partiality for the boy Laurent. He 
rose and grasped his hand with warmth. 

** And what news do you bring me of 
my little Hélene?’’ said he then. ‘* That 
she is well and superlatively happy?” 

‘* Monsieur, that she is neither,’’ an- 
swered Laurent briefly. 

** What! ’’ exclaimed M. Roque. ** Im- 
possible! Not happy with rank, wealth, 
a husband who is a demigod——”’ 

“A demigod!—a devil!”’’ said the 
young man, his features again contracting. 

**You astound me! ’’ cried M. Roque, 
with a certain sarcastic intonation. 
-* What then is the fault of this angelic 
devil?” 

‘* He is killing his wife by inches—that 
is all.”’ 

M. Roque leaned forward and fixed his 
eyes steadily on the speaker’s excited 
face. ‘‘ That is too plain speaking, un- 
less you are prepared to speak more plain- 
ly yet,’ said he. ‘* How is he killing 
her?”’ 

‘* Those are the domestic secrets,’’ an- 
swered the young man with a bitter 
smile. 

** And how does M. Laurent happen to 
know these domestic secrets? ’’ asked the 
other with a keen look. ‘* Mme. de Mo- 
rainville has confided in him, perhaps, as 
an old friend? ”’ 

‘* Mme. de Morainville,’’ and he set his 
teeth over the name as if it were not an 
easy one for him to speak, ‘* is too proud 
to confess her unhappiness, even if I dared 
ask, and I—I have not the right,’’ he 
added with a sigh. ‘‘ No, monsieur, I 
have spoken with her but once since her 
marriage, and then——No, the secrets 
are well kept! The whole neighbor- 
hood is edified by monsieur’s devotion, 
and pities him that, notwithstanding, 
madame fails daily! But I—my God! 
Tam not his dupe; I have had evidence 
enough of his treachery already. He is 
doing the devil’s work under his saintly 
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mask, and since I cannot tear off that 
mask, I said to myself, 1 will find those 
who can. M. Roque is her friend: I will 
call him to her aid——”’ 

‘* And suppose M. Roque declines to 
interfere between husband and wife on 
the strength of a suspicion,’’ quietly in- 
terposed that gentleman ; ** what then?” 

‘*Then I go back and strangle that 
serpent with my own hands,”’ cried the 
young man, starting to his feet; but M. 
Roque motioned him back again. 

“* Gently, gently, my young friend,” 
said he. ‘“* When you have reached my 
age you will have learned that what is 
done in a hurry is seldom well done. Re- 
sume your seat, if you please, and tell me 
what you mean by evidence of his treach- 

” 


Laurent then acquainted him with 
the supposed part De Morainville had 
played in that early love-drama of 
Héléne’s life. ‘‘ There was never any 
promise between us two,”’ he said, ‘* but 
a perfect understanding all the same. In 
point of wealth I was not wholly a match 
for Héléne, and I was aware that to de- 
mand her hand of her uncle, without at 
least some better future to offer, would be 
only to ruin my own hopes. Fortune 
seemed to favor me; I received one day a 
letter from a relative in a distant pro- 
vince inviting me to visit him, and offer- 
ing me conditionally certain great advan- 
tages. I went; we were agreed ; but in 
making our arrangements my absence 
prolonged itself from week to week. That 
time M. de Morainville used to further 
hisown suit, and to poison Héléne against 
me by cowardly, underhand treachery. 
Unfortunately there were circumstances 
to give color to his lies. My relative hada 
daughter, and, I have reason to believe, 
would not have objected to strengthen our 
connection by this alliance; we were 
much thrown together. Briefly, De Mo- 
rainville, who must in some way have 
kept himself informed of my movements, 
persuaded Héléne that I was betrothed, 
and gained her promise for himself. 
Dreaming nothing of all this—how should 
I ?—I resolved to be silent till my return, 
when I should be able to show her uncle 
an assured prospect. And I returned 
to find her the wife of another! I was 
well-nigh mad, as you may conceive. I 
was bitter, cruel, when I met her at last. 
She did not answer my reproaches, but 
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only looked up at me with such a white 
face, such hopeless eyes! That was not 
the look of a false woman. Monsieur, it 
spoke love and pain as plainly as words 
could have spoken : it cut me to the heart. 
I stopped short, bewildered ; and then— 
then I caught a look from M. de Morain- 
ville, who was watching us—a cruel, cow- 
ardly look this, almost like a secret smile 
at the misery he had caused. I cannot 
explain it, monsieur. The unconscious an- 
tipathy I had before felt for that man 
stood out all at once clear, and an instinct 
told me that we two were his victims. 
1 said so to Héléne: I accused him of his 
perfidy ——”’ 

** And she admitted ?”’ 

**She did not deny, monsieur. She 
only entreated me to forgive the wrong 
that had been done me, and to forget the 
doer. I promised—I would have promised 
anything with her eyes on me—and then 
when I saw De Morainville approaching, 
Irushed away and wandered about the 
night long, at’ one moment resolved to 
break my word and take my revenge on 
him, and the next to turn my back on 
Sanremy. That was what I did finally. I 
went away with the purpose never to re- 
turn, but when I heard such news of her lL 
could notstay longer: I came back, though 
my presence can do no good. I have not 
seen her—I shall perhaps never see her 
alive ; they say she will go out no more 
till she goes to her grave. But you—you 
can go to her—you will go, you will save 
her, M. Roque,” and he half rose in his 
eagerness and laid his hand on the other's 
arm. 

M. Roque was sitting in a favorite at- 
titude of attention with him, his elbows 
on his chair, and the two forefingers of 
his clasped hands extended along the 
bridge of his nose. He raised his head at 
this appeal and looked shrewdly into the 
agitated face before him. ‘‘I suppose 
you know, my friend,’’ he said, ** that 
your case, reasonably considered, has not 
a leg to stand on?” 

** But, monsieur, hear me——’”’ 

** No, monsieur, hear me, if you please. 
Sift your story, and to what does it 
amount? An impression—nothing more. ° 
You say that an instinct revealed to you 
the treachery of De Morainville; but in 
the same breath you confess the. anti- 
pathy which might well explain that in- 
stinct. Again, Héléne did not deny your 
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accusations against her husband, but 
neither did she admit them : she was sim- 
ply silent, which might mean one thing 
or another. You have not a morsel of 
positive proof that M. de Morainville is 
not in reality a most devoted spouse, or 
that the treachery was not entirely 
Héléne’s, who was first induced by ambi- 
tion to sacrifice her regard for you, and 
then by that very regard to preserve your 
esteem by tacitly admitting the error into 
which you had fallen.”’ 

‘* And you can believe this, monsieur? ”” 
cried the young man, who had listened 
stupefied ; ‘‘ you can believe this of Hé- 
lene, who is——’”’ 

‘Who is a woman, neither more nor 
less,”’ dryly interposed M. Roque. ‘* And 
a woman! However, 1 did not say I be- 
lieved it. I merely showed you that there 
was no cause why a reasonable being 
should not believe it. But as I pride my- 
self on not being reasonable in the ordi- 
nary understanding of the word, I do not 
say to you, Have the consideration to at- 
tend to your own affairs and not disturb 
the privacy of this admirable household. 
On the contrary, I tell you that whatever 
may have been the truth of your instinct 


respecting M. de Morainvyille, the in- 
stinct which led you to me did not deceive 


you. It was necessary that I should first 
know precisely the terms on which you 
stood with Mme. de Morainville. I see 
that she has known how to maintain an 
admirable prudence in her relations with 
you; as for the rest, be assured that her 
mother’s daughter will not be wholly 
helpless so long as I live.’”? And the sigh 
which escaped M. Roque might have 
somewhat enlightened his acquaintance 
as to the disappointment that had made 
him ‘‘a sensible lunatic.’’ ‘I propose 
to lose no time in unmasking this mys- 
terious husband : if he prove an angel, so 
much the better for his wife ; if a devil, so 
much the worse, possibly, for himself.’’ 

** We shall go at once, then, to San- 
remy,’’ cried the young man eagerly. 

** Pardon me,”’ rejoined M. Roque with 
polite decision, ‘‘ I shall go at once, but 
I shall go alone. As for you, you will 
betake yourself absolutely where you will, 
only not to Sanremy. Reflect that, if 
there be anything underhand, our ap- 
pearance together would at once set M. 
de Morainville on his guard.”’ 

Reluctantly Laurent yielded to the rea- 
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son of this view, and suffered his com- 
panion to depart alone. 

M. Roque, who had not seen Héléne 
since her marriage, was deeply shocked, 
despite the preparation he had just re- 
ceived, by the change in her. White, 
weak, nervous, she was the merest ghost 
of her former self. She never stirred now 
from the room to which by degrees her 
world had narrowed, and, looking at her, 
her old friend began to fear that she 
would indeed never leave it but for that 
most straitened resting-place of all. But 
what was amiss with her? M. Roque’s 
questioning got little enough satisfaction 
from the physician, who discoursed at as 
great length as his listener’s impatience 
would allow, but whose information, 
stripped of its husk of learned terms, 
amounted to this: That Mme. de Morain- 
ville’s illness was very serious; that he 
could not detect any sufficient cause for 
it, and that its origin appeared to be 
nervous or mental rather than bodily ; all 
of which left M. Roque about as wise as 
he had been before. 

Failing with the physician, he tried the 
patient next, but for some time to little 
better purpose. He began by talking of 
her marriage. but she did not follow this 
lead very readily. Had this union given 
her all the advantages she anticipated? 
heasked. She had no complaint to make. 
And they loved each other as much as 
ever? As for that, naturally they were 
no longer in their honeymoon—with a 
faint smile. Finally, she was perfectly 
happy? with impatient sarcasm. Had 
Papa Roque’s experience then taught him 
that this was a perfectly happy world ? 

** And so,” said M. Roque bluntly, 
‘* you are going to another as fast as you 
can.’’ Then, as she did not answer, ‘‘ It 
is of no use, Héléne, beating about the 
bush: you are aware that you are very 
seriously ill?” — 

Yes, she was quite aware of it. 

** And that there is nothing on earth to 
make you so?”’ 

Again Helene was silent. 

‘* Mental disease,"’ pursued M. Roque, 
bent on rousing her, ‘‘ mental disease 
means imaginary disease. Child! how 
dare you rebelliously disconcert the designs 
of Providence, and go to heaven before it 
is ready for you?” 

**T am not rebellious,’’ answered 
Héléne, missing the ludicrous side of this 
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apostrophe in the earnestness with which 
it was put. ‘‘ Iknow—yes,’’ she repeated 
meaningly, ** I know that it is the design 
of Providence to remove me from this 
world.” 

‘* And will you have the kindness to 
tell me how you can possibly know that?” 

She did not reply, and he was continu- 
ing with an energetic remonstrance, when 
all at once she turned toward him her 
averted face, whose deadly paleness 
startled him into silence, and leaning for- 
ward to lay her cold little hand on his, told 
him in a trembling whisper that she had 
been repeatedly warned of approaching 
death by a midnight spectre at her bed- 
side. M. Roque stared incredulous as he 
listened ; then laughed at her, scolded, 
reasoned, reproached her superstition for 
putting faith in dreams. 

‘* Tt cannot be a dream,’* she interposed 
decidedly, *‘ for it appears when I am 
wide awake, and even talking with my 
maid.” 

** Your maid! and does she see it too, 
this mysterious visitant ? ’’ 

‘* Such things are visible only to those 
to whom they are sent,’’ she answered in 
a low voice. 

‘*Nonsense! there is Dr. Raynal, you 
see, did not even think it worth while to 
mention it to me—which, however, he 
might have done,’’ concluded M. Roque 
in a muttered aside. 

Héléne hesitated. ‘I have never told 
him,” she said at last. 

‘* Extremely wrong! How can you ex- 
pect your physician to cure you if you 
don’t confide in him ?’’ 

‘I do not expect it—and—and I do 
dread the means he might think neces- 
sary foracure. I have spsken of it only 
once, to M. de Morainville, and he looked 
at me so strangely. Oh, Papa Roque!” 
she cried piteously, ‘* I saw it in his face— 
he thought me mad! Oh! I shall die 
soon enough—I do not mind that—but to 
die there, shut up among those wretched, 
horrible creatures! ’’ and a long, shud- 
dering sigh finished the sentence. 

** But, my dear child,’”’ said M. Roque 
soothingly, ‘‘ you cannot fear that your 
husband would send you from him 
thus?”’ 

Héléne was silent awhile. 


** He might 
be reasoned into it,’’ she said at last ; ‘‘ he 
might be persuaded it was the only way 
of cure. No, no,I dare not run sucha 
risk. I have made him promise to say no 
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more ef it, to tell noene. And you, too, 
you will promise me, will you not?” 

‘* Listen to me, my dear Héléne,”’ said 
M. Roque, bending forward and laying 
his fingers impressively together. *‘‘ In 
the first place, I pledge you my word that 
what you fear shall never happen ; I am 
also ready to promise to tell no one, be- 
cause I intend to cure you myself—come ! 
you are not afraid of me, I hope !—and you 
must promise in return to leave the 
whole in my hands, and not to be sur- 
prised or alarmed at anything I may say 
ordo. Iam going to make an end, not 
only of your spectre, but of your illness— 
to make you a well woman again. You 
hear?”’ 

Héléne heard, and smiled, but faintly. 
She had little faith in his ability to per- 
form either of the tasks he had set him- 
self, for she sincerely believed herself 
doomed by a higher decree ; still there 
was something cheering in his confidence. 
Perhaps that confidence was really less 
than it seemed, for M. Roque sighed in- 
voluntarily as he sat there thinking ; then, 
to cover the sigh, he said abruptly : 

** It occurs to me that we are reckon- 
ing a little too fast in agreeing to keep 
this matter to ourselves, since there is 
still a fourth in the secret already.”’ 

‘* You mean Justine—my maid? It is 
true she is in the secret, but I can depend 
on her to keep it.’’ 

**Depend on a woman to keep a se- 
eret!” cried M. Roque, ‘‘ and a secret of 
that sort, too! I must pay a little more 
attention to Mile. Justine. Such a nat- 
ural curiosity is well worth it. Pray 
ring, my dear,’’ he concluded, in a tone 
between jest and earnest, ‘‘and let me 
commence my studies at once.’’ 

Héléne smiled languidly and touched 
the bell-rope beside her sofa, The sum- 
mons was answered in due time, but as 
meanwhile M. de Morainville had enter- 
ed his wife’s apartment, that first curi- 
osity of M. Roque was quite forgotten. 
He had eyes and ears only for the master 
of the house. 

‘*M. de Morainville,’’ he said present- 
ly, with more than his ordinary abrupt- 
ness, ‘‘ what do you think of your wife’s 
mysterious visitor ?’’ 

M. de Morainville shrugged his shoul- 
ders witha melancholy half smile. ‘‘ What 
can I think?” said he. ‘It is a most 
lamentable delusion.”’ 

Justine, whom her mistress had de- 





tained beside her with some work, gave a 
sort of shiver. ‘* Madame has a super- 
natural warning,’’ she murmured. 

‘* Madame has a nightmare,’’ sharply 
said M. Roque, overhearing her. 

** Unquestionably it is some distemper 
of her own mind,’’ assented De Morain- 
ville. 

“T beg your pardon, not at all,’’ re- 
plied M. Roque yet more sharply. ‘' A 
distemper of her body, if you will.”’ 

** But you called it a nightmare,’’ ob- 
jected the other, looking bewildered. 

** Yes, and what is the nightmare but a 
bodily delusion? Dreams and visions, 
what are they but other names for physi- 
cal disturbance? ”’ 

“* Ina general sense, 1 admit——”’ be- 
gan De Morainville, but M. Roque inter- 
rupted him. 

“IT do not speak merely in a general 
gense. To be more precise, let us recall 
for a moment these unpleasant spots 
which in a derangement of the stomach, 
the blood—the general system, in fine— 
frequently fluat before the eyes. Our own 
experience tells us of the strange and va- 
ried shapes they will assume, and we 
have every right to believe them at the 
bottom of those singular cases of optical 
illusion oceasionally met with. I myself 
know a student who has twice threaten- 
ed his servant with dismissal for letting a 
white hen inte his library. White hen or 
black cat, natural object or monstrosity, 
it is all of a piece—the direct work of the 
deranged body, and only secondarily, if 
at all, of the diseased imagination. Now 
let us come yet closer: Mme. de Morain- 
ville is ill; there is not a nerve, not an 
organ in her whole system but is dis- 
ordered; the turbid blood moves slug- 
gishly through the brain, and, settling in 
spots about the weak eyes, overcasts them 
with a kind of veil which may as easily 
take one form as another. Here, for the 
first time, the imagination comes in: fan- 
cying herself about to die, these visionary 
disturbances resolve themselves into spec- 
tral appearances—warnings from another 
world, as she considers them. Her feeble- 
ness makes the illusions, and the illusions 
increase the feebleness ; so cause and effect 
are continually interchanging, acting and 
reacting on each other.’’ 

M. Roque, while demonstrating his po- 
sition as glibly as if he himself believed 
every point of it, had kept his eye on De 
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Morainville, who sat listening in an atti- 
tude of fixed attention, his head on his 
hand and his eyes on the ground. 

** Your theory is ingenious,’’ he said, 
when the other had finished speaking, 
‘“* highly ingenious, certainly,’’ in a tone 
of polite incredulity. 

** Which means that you put no faith 
in it?*’ said M. Roque quickly. 

De Morainville raised his shoulders and 
eyebrows, and spread his open palms, with 
one of those gestures so peculiarly and 
expressively national. ‘* Since you force 
me to the avowal! ’’ said he. 

** Then’ may I ask how you do account 
for the delusion? Perhaps you, too, con- 
sider it a supernatural warning?’’ with 
sarcastic emphasis. 

De Morainville gave the questioner one 
quick, furtively inquiring look ; then his 
eyes went thoughtfully back to the carpet 
as he answered quietly : 

‘* Pardon, monsieur, you reason too 
quickly. Between the supernatural and 
the purely physical there is a wide range. 
I confess myself ill qualified to assign to 
this case its precise degree, only able as I 
am to feel the melancholy effect which 
this frightful vision preduces upon my 
wife.’’ 

With these words he rose, as if the con- 
versation were become too painful, and 
going up to Héleéne’s couch raised her 
hand to his lips, bade her a tender adieu, 
and left the room with a shade on his 
handsome face that did not misbecome it. 

**Come,’’ said M. Roque to himself as 
he sat silently pondering, ‘‘so much is 
clear: that De Morainville has his own 
reasons for not encouraging a natural, or 
at least a commonplace solution of his 
household mystery. Ordinarily, I have 
observed, he carries his politeness to such 
a pitch, that he will make almost any 
concession rather than have an argument ; 
while just now he was something more 
than ready to refute my nonsense—which 
is not wholly nonsense, by the way. But 
what may those reasons be—hum ?”’ 

Unconsciously M. Roque spoke the last 
word aloud, thereby startling the maid, 
who looked up from her work. ‘ Mon- 
sieur spoke? ”’ she asked. 

He lifted his eyes and met hers fixed 
upon him. M. Roque was not very sus- 
ceptible to feminine charms, but as he 
looked at her now he thought he had nev- 
er seen a handsomer creature, and won- 
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dered that he had not remarked it before ; 
fur the magnificently moulded outlines, 
the warmth of coloring, seemed fairly to 
challenge the eye. ‘The subdued rays 
stealing in through the draperied win- 
dows appeared to gather about her as 
something akin, and to borrow from her 
as much glow as they lent. It was as if 
she diffused her own surplus of life over 
the whole of the shaded room ; only not on 
that pale, wraithlike figure on the couch 
near by, which, from the contrast, looked 
doubly deathlike. 

** Monsieur wishes something?”’ she 
asked again, as he continued to regard 
her without replying. 

** No—yes, I wish to know if you are 
French, Mlle. Justine? It is hardly a 
French type.’’ 

‘* On the mother’s side, yes, monsieur,”’ 
she replied composedly, returning his 
look, ‘‘ but my father was Venetian.’’ 

*¢ Justine’s history is a romance,”’ said 
Mme. de Morainville. ‘Is it not so, 
ma belle?”? 

** Alas, madame, I have indeed known 
much change.”’ 

** And all to end in a dull country cha- 
teau and a troublesome sick woman, 
whose most devoted nurse she is,’’ said 


Héléne between a smile and sigh. ‘ But 
no,”’ she added, ‘‘ the final word is not 


spoken yet. There will be another toss 
of the ball after I am gone.”’ 

The girl raised her eyes imploringly to 
her mistress’s face. There was evidently 
a real attachment between the two. Mme. 
de Morainville laid her hand caressingly 
on Justine’s head, and lifted one of the 
heavy coils of red brown hair. The move- 
ment dislodged one of the pins that held 
it up, and the whole mass, loosened by its 
own weight, tumbled down over arms and 
bosom, over the chair in which she sat, 
and down to the very floor, a glorious 
sweep of light and color, such as might 
well have dazzled M. Roque’s bachelor 
eyes. 

‘*There, Papa Roque!” exclaimed 
Héléne, ‘‘did you ever see such hair? 
Only come here and look at it.’’ 

M. Roque approached. and stood look- 
ing from one to the other of the two young 
women. There could have been but little 
difference in their age, but in all else 
what utter unlikeness! In its best days 
Héléne’s delicate loveliness must have 


looked faded beside the other; but now, 
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in her emaciation, her pallor, she was ab- 
solutely ghastly contrasted with that gor- 
geous picture, all strong, warm hues, 
steeped and rayed in the light of its own 
setting. A strange moisture surprised 
those hard old eyes of his; he stooped 
down hastily to hide it over the wonder- 
ful hair he had been summoned to ad- 
mire, in which ‘apparent homage he was 
caught by M. de Morainville, who had 
come back for some parting word which 
he had omitted to speak. The latter sur- 
veyed the group before him with a frown, 
the more impressive for its extreme rari- 
ty, and turning to Justine dismissed her 
almost harshly. Her beautiful color deep- 
ened painfully, and there was a momen- 
tary light contraction of her lips; she 
was evidently much hurt by his uncalled- 
for severity. When she was gone Héléne 
ventured a remonstrance, but he only an- 
swered coldly: ‘‘I do not share your in- 
fatuation.’* 

This little episode gave M. Roque food 
for some speculation. Why should M. 
de Morainville, so delicately devoted to 
bis wife, betray in her presence the pre- 
judice he had conceived against her faith- 
ful attendant, a creature so necessary to 
her comfort? above all, why should he 
betray itat precisely that moment? And 
then a certain speech of Héléne’s persist- 
ed in coming back and mixing itself odd- 
ly in the matter: “I shall die soon 
enovgh.”” Wiat did that mean? M. 
Roque set his wits at work on the whole, 
and had presently constructed a theory at 
least as ingenious as that on which De 
Morainville had recently complimented 
him. It stood thus: 

The mental disease that was killing 
Héléne was connected with her married 
life. Loving Georges Laurent, she had 
given herself to De Morainville out of 
pride, pique—who knows what motives 
working on a woman’s heart under such 
circumstances ?—and yielding moreover 
to his own and her uncle’s urgenvy. Her 
husband’s first passion past, he cared no 
more for her, perhaps was secretly un- 
kind—such things before now had been 
covered by a fair appearance—and Helene, 
too proud and too sensitive to betray the 
utter failure of this marriage, or to allow 
the hazarding of a guess at the true ob- 
ject of her own’ affections, was well con- 
tent to let go her hold on a life which she 
neither wanted nor was wanted in. So 
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much for madame. M. de Morainville 
was at once cruel and cowardly—impossi- 
ble with that shape of head that he should 
be otherwise—and these two qualities 
combined made a hypocrite. Tired of his 
fading wife, he secretly longed for the 
time when he could set another in her 
place, and this other Jugtine Mazzoletti, 
whom he was hopeless of obtaining on 
any lower terms, and whose beauty had 
so tarned his head that he was prepared 
to bid her own price. His pretended dis- 
like for her, then, was but a cloak for his 
real feelings, and its only genuine feature 
had been that instinctive movement of 
jealousy just now. (Human nature is 
human nature, and possibly M. Roque 
was not reluctant to believe a supposition 
rather flattering to his own vanity.) 

This was not all. M. de Morainville, 
trusting, reasonably enough, in his ad- 
vantages of person and position to win 
the wife he wanted, saw the only obsta- 
cle to his happiness in the wife he pos- 
sessed, the sickly wife whose decline was 
not rapid enough for his impatience. 
Naturally the next thought was how to 
hasten it. Deterred, not by principle, 
but by fear, from the employment of any 


agent which, if discovered, could involve 
danger to himself, he had cast about for 
something at once safe and effectual, and 
had found it in this mysterious appari- 


tion. How much better than the vulgar 
risk of poison a means which would act 
alike on body and mind, wearing out the 
nerves with fright and sleeplessness, 
while impressing the imagination with a 
supernatural warning tolerably sure to 
work out its own fulfilment. 

Such was the pleasant theory which M. 
Roque built up about his polite and at- 
tentive host, and he chuckled as he men- 
tully surveyed the edifice. His labor was 
by no.means complete, however ; he must 
ascertain not only what De Morainville 
was doing, but how he was doing it, and 
this threatened to be no easy task. His 
operations must have been planned and 
conducted with exceeding skill to deceive 
not only his wife but her maid, who had 
repeatedly witnessed the apparition, and 
who, even allowing for the stupefying in- 
fluence of superstition, had at least no 
personal fear like her mistress to blind her. 
And here M. Roque, with unaccountable 
shortsightedness, for the first time per- 
ceived a terrible flaw in his architecture. 
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He bethought himself that, according to 
Héléne’s account, the girl, though re- 
peatedly present, had not witnessed the 
apparition ! 

This was indeed a serious difficulty, for 
even M. de Morainville could hardly carry 
his arts so far as to reveal himself to one, 
and remain invisible to the other, of two 
persons side by side. The castle began to 
totter, but after a moment’s blank dismay 
M. Roque propped it gallantly up again. 
Who could tell what circumstances there 
might be to explain this seeming contra- 
diction? Perhaps Justine had never 
chanced to look at precisely the right in- 
stant, or had shut her eyes—or—or——. 
He would have a word with her on the 
subject at any rate—possibly take her into 
his confidence; for these embarrassments 
made it desirable to secure some ally, and 
Justine’s attachment to her mistress 
would make her a zealous one, while her 
feelings toward her master just at present 
were scarcely of a kind to hold her back 
on his account. 

Seizing an opportunity toe speak with 
her alone— 

** I believe, Mademoiselle Justine,’’ he 
began, affecting a light tone, ‘‘ you have 
never had the pleasure of seeing ma- 
dame’s unwearied visitor from the other 
world?” 

Justine raised her eyes quickly to his 
face, dropped them again, looked trou- 
bled, and finally, after another doubtful 
glance at him, said hesitatingly : 

‘* Pardon, monsieur; I have concealed 
it from madame, fearing to make her 
worse, but 1 do not know that I have the 
right to deceive monsieur. I have often 
seen the—the thing’’ ; andshecrossed her- 
self with a shudder. 

M. Roque could have hugged her for 
this confirmation of his theory. He open- 
ed his heart to her on thespot. But now 
came an unlooked-for obstacle in the ut- 
ter incredulity with which she heard him. 
M. de Morainville himself the cause of 
that apparition which so terrified his 
wife! But what motive then? This was 
precisely what M. Roque had no intention 
of telling her, for, as a student of human 
nature and woman nature, he did not be- 
lieve in trusting beyond the necessity ; 
forced into a general explanation, he 
withheld her own share in the motive as- 
signed. But Justine was rather less con- 


vinced than before. No, monsieur might 
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sometimes be prejudiced, unjust perhaps, 
toward others, but for madame he was all 
that there is of most tender, most devoted, 
most solicitous! Besides, how was it 
possible that any mere mortal could so 
long and so repeatedly deceive their eyes? 
Could flesh and bloed appear like that, far 
from any entrance, rising up through the 
solid wall in a cloud that hung livid about 
its ghastly figure of a corpse? Impossi- 
ble, utterly impossible for her to believe ! 
M. Roque in despair at last conceded that 
he did not ask her belief, only her assist- 
ance; and this she promised readily 
enough, undertaking to beguile her mis- 
tress for a while into the adjoining dress- 
ing room in order to give him an oppor- 
tunity of examining her apartment with- 
out arousing the suspicion the shock of 
which it was most important she should 
be spared. 

Justine kept her word, and M. Roque 
had the doubtful satisfaction of peering 
and listening, rapping and probing, from 
corner to corner of the room, without the 
slightest result. Every square inch had 
been tested, and every square inch had 
proved absolutely alike destitute of the 
least indication of a concealed spring, the 
least hollowness of sound to imply a se- 
cret passage. Foiled, tired, and tolera- 
bly out of humor, M. Roque desisted and 
sought the solitude of his own room, to 
meditate under the inspiring tassel of a 
red smoking cap nearly as old and gro- 
tesquely ugly as himself. 

He could reckon on no opportunity of 
examining M. de Morainville’s apartment, 
which was on the first floor, opening from 
a kind of study in which its owner spent 
a great deal of his time, and which, when 
out of it, he had the inconvenient habit 
of keeping locked on account of the many 
valuables it contained. The only move 
M. Roque could think of now was to hold 
a midnight vigil in Héléne’s dressing- 
room, taking care to conceal his intention 
from the suspected spectre ; but though he 
watched there two long nights no ghost 
came near, whether owing to an unbeliev- 
er’s presence or whatever occult cause. 
On the third night, however, when, worn 
out with fruitless waking, he was in his 
bed and slumbering like the seven sleep- 
ers rolled in one, the malicious spirit re- 
appeared. 

And now M. Roque seemed suddenly to 
weary of his self-appointed task, or else 
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the claims of affection were not proof 
against the fascinations of a ‘* curiosity 
sale’ about to take place in Troiville, a 
large town some two days’ journey from 
Sanremy. He devoured the advertise- 
ment in his morning paper, packed his 
portmanteau with equal neatness and de- 
spatch, kissed Héléne, promising a speedy 
return, with glorious trophies, figurative- 
ly speaking, at his chariot wheels, and in 
less than an hour was off, M. de Morain- 
ville himself politely conveying him to 
catch his train. 

But if M. Roque meant to attend the 
sale in Troiville, he certainly went about 
it oddly. His ticket was indeed taken for 
that place, but at the very first station he 
got out, and shouldering his portmanteau 
proceeded to walk back to Sanremy, a dis- 
tance of some twelve miles. This was ec- 
centric, to say the least. M. Roque was 
not ordinarily a man given to throwing 
his money away, except for those artistic 
monstrosities dear to his heart; and it 
might fairly be asked why, if he felt him- 
self in need of pedestrian exercise, he 
should have chosen so expensive a mode of 
taking it; likewise, why, avoiding the 
highway, he stole along by a footpath, 
under cover of wood and hill, turning 
aside to shun any chance encounter, and, 
arrived at Sanremy, concealing himself 
among some cavernous rocks on the out- 
skirts of the De Morainville estate. 

Further yet: when the dinner hour 
came, instead of returning, like a reason- 
able being, to dress himself and partake 
of the admirable repast always served at 
the chateau, after munching a piece of 
dry bread out of his pocket, he crept 
along through the dusk, not by the broad 
avenue, but toward the back of the house, 
to a window opening on a narrow pas- 
sage, and which, from the ease with 
which it yielded to his efforts, afforded 
some suspicion of having been tampered 
with. Once inside, a turn or two, with 
much caution of ear and foot, brought 
him to De Morainville’s apartment, which 
he entered, and, after looking carefully 
about him, proceeded to conceal himself 
in the outer roum under a long bookcase, 
which, ornamented with a carved front 
reaching to the floor, at the sides was 
high enough for a man to squeeze him- 
self beneath. 

In this extremely undignified position, 
flat on his back, M. Roque lay waiting 
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for what was best known to himself. But 
after a time, his unusual exercise, the 
day spent in the open air, the fatigue re- 
maining from his watchful nights, and 
the determination of blood to the head on 
that dead level, all combined to overpow- 
er him, and even in the act of violently 
winking his eyes—there was not room to 
rub them—in order to keep awake, he 
went sound asleep. 

His waking was as sudden as his slum- 
ber. How long this might have lasted he 
did not know. All was dark and still; it 
might be any hour of the night. He cau- 
tiously protruded his head to reconnoitre, 
then a hand, an arm, till finally, drawing 
the rest of his person after, he stood up- 
right, and going on tiptoe to the door of 
the bedchamber, there dropped again to 
all-fours, and groped his way along the 
wall to a place which commanded a view 
of the bed. It was empty. 

M. Roque was not surprised, but he 
was angry with himself. He swore a 
perfect volley under his breath as he look- 
ed to see how the exit had been effected. 
Not by.the doer, for it was fastened on 
the inside, as were also the windows, with 
the exception of one pane at the top, too 
It was 


small and too high for passage. 
just as he had thought; the secret way 
which he had failed to discover did exist 
after all; De Morainville had just gone 
through it, and was doubtless at this mo- 
ment—in the character of a ghost—visit- 


ing his wife’s room. Should he rash 
thither on the bare chance of confronting 
him, or should he await here the far 
greater likelihood of his speedy return 
and the discovery of the concealed pas- 
sage?. He decided to remain, and crouch- 
ed himself close on the neighboring sofa. 
It was much more comfortable than his 
former couch, but he was in no danger of 
falling asleep now. 

Even his impatience could scarcely have 
found the time long, when the wall sud- 
denly yawned not three feet from him, 
and disclosed a pale figure glimmering in 
a kind of bluish vapor. Before it could 
close again he sprang erect, pulling the 
white sofa drapery round him, and cried 
in a hollow voice: ‘‘ Prepare for the 
tomb!’’ The figure started, staggered a 
step forward, and fell face foremost on 
the sofa. M. Roque could not stop to at- 
tend to him just then ; slipping through 
the opening, still with the white drapery 
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gathered about him, he found himself in 
a passage between the thick walls just 
wide enough to admit a man’s body, along 
which he groped his way in utter dark- 
ness, till he came all at once or some- 
thing soft and yielding, yet which seemed 
to bar further progress. Blindly in the 
blackness his hand felt about, till by good 
fortune it hit on the secret spring, the 
wall gave way before him, and revealed, 
somewhat overhead, a fissure of light, 
through which glimpsed one side of the 
chamber, with Héléne’s bed and Justine 
bending over it. 

**St!’’ he hissed, still keeping cau- 
tiously back in the shadow. The girl 
turned from her swooning mistress and 
darted tuward the sound. 

“*Ts anything wrong?’’ she whispered. 

‘** Everything,’’ laconically replied M. 
Roque, not remarking in his first flush of - 
excitement that she seemed as little sur- 
prised by his dramatic appearance as if 
she had been expecting him. ‘* Monsieur 
is faller in a fit below, and I fear the 
shock for madame.”’ 

** To perdition with you and your ma- 
dame! ”’ interrupted the girl, with sudden 
savage energy thrusting himaside. “ He is 
down there, dying—dead perhaps! ”’ and 
she flew recklessly down the dark narrow 
way. 

M. Roque stood at first too utterly 
transfixed even for a shrug, but recovering 
himself in a moment hastened to Héléne, 
whose struggling consciousness was re- 
turning, told her hurriedly that he had 
made a strange discovery, assured her 
that she had nothing more to fear and 
might rest tranquil until his immediate 
return, and leaving her somewhat re- 
stored, rushed after Justine. 

He found her kneeling by the sofa, sup- 
porting De Morainville, whose face was 
deathly white as the shroudlike garment 
that swathed him to thechin. Bat, press 
his head to her bosom, call his name with 
passionate words as she might, neither 
cry nor caress would bring the dead to 
life again. M. Roque was convinced that 
the case was a hopeless one, yet the cus- 
tomary formalities must be observed, the 
tell-tale tokens removed. The servants 
were roused and the physician summoned. 

Dr. Raynal took in the situation at a 
glance, “The heart,” said he quietly. 
‘**It was a constitutional tendency with 


M. de Morainville. I supposed he would 
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go off like this sooner or later.”’ And 
dropping the heavy hand, he turned away 
and took a pinch of snuff. 

Justine listened as calmly as if he had 
but made some remark upon the weather. 
She did not resist when M. Roque desired 
her to follow him, nor make the slight- 
est attempt to evade his questions, but 
told a plain, straightforward story. M. 
de Morainville was to have married her 
after Lis wife’s death, and the possibility 
of thus hastening that event had been 
suggested by Justine’s own accidental 
discovery of the secret passage, of the ex- 
istence of which no one in the chateau, 
not even its masigr, had been aware. 
Through this means, and by the help of 
disguise and some simple chemical agents, 
the apparition, with its livid vapor and 
ghastly paraphernalia, had been managed 
‘with perfect ease. Justine had of course 
at once warned De Morainville of the 
suspicions communicated to her by M. 
Roque, and measures had been taken to 
deaden the hollow sound at the passage 
mouth by lining it with soft cushions. 
The spring it was impossible to discover 
from the outside, except by such pure ac- 
cident, most unlikely to be repeated, as 
had revealed it to herself. 

She told her shameful story with the 
same dry eyes and tone that had never 
changed since she listened to De Morain- 
ville’s death-sentence. And when the 
sole punishment M. Roque pronounced 
upon her was to quit the chateau and the 
neighborhood of Sanremy with that very 
dawn, she acquiesced with the same kind 
of stolid indifference, although she could 
hardly have expected such clemency. 
She had played for high stakes, and had 
lost everything ; doubtless she was stun- 
ned just at first. What she might be, let 
loose on the world, later, the first violence 
of the shock over, is a speculation not 
wholly agreeable and fortunately unneces- 
sary. With her we have nothing more 
to do. 

M. Roque was but too glad to be rid so 
easily of the scandal he dreaded. Jus- 
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tine Mazzoletti gone, there was left only 
himself acquainted with the secret of the 
dead, which in effect remained a dead 
secret. He never divulged it except to 
one person, Georges Laurent, to whom in 
its relation he remarked that the man 
had thoroughly justified his estimate, but 
the woman had been too deep for him; 
adding, however, that it was really less 
the woman than her hair; for how could 
science itself guess the formation of a 
skull so disguised? Thus he managed to 
twist his own blunder into a fresh argu- 
ment for his favorite hobby. 

Of course the household mystery could 
not be wholly concealed from Heléne, but 
her husband’s share in it she never knew. 
M. Roque too greatly respected the proud 
delicacy which had uniformly shielded 
the unhappy secrets of her married life, 
not to emulate it now in sparing even to 
her the name she had spared so long to 
others. He told her that Justine had 
proved herself a traitor, solacing himself 
for this half truth with the reflection that 
it was at least a truth so far as it went, 
and that Justine’s shoulders were surely 
broad enough to bear the blame for both 
sides. Hélene accepted in silence what 
he saw fit to tell her, wise enough not to 
press a subject that could only give her 
pain. And so the reéstablished health 
and spirits of her happy second univn, 
which followed in due time, were not 
clouded by the knowledge of how thor- 
ough a wretch her first husband was, or 
how narrow an escape Mme. Laurent had 
of dying the ‘* tenderly lamented ’’ victim 
of M. de Morainville. 

One word more. 

No living human being but bimself 
knows it, but—M. Roque has got M. de 
Morainville’s head in his collection after 
all! How he managed it is his own se- 
cret; but there it is,and by no means the 
least prized of the company; referred to 
on occasion, proudly though indefinitely, 
by M. Roque, as ‘‘a most remarkable 
person in hisday.’’ He did not love him 
in life, but he dotes on him in death. 

Kate Purnam Oscoop. 
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AVANA has been described so often 
by skilful writers, that it might 
seem as if a fresh traveller could only lend 
her own limited freshness to the some- 
what stale story; but in looking over the 
late books and magazine sketches of the 
city, I found many peculiarities of tropi- 
cal scenery and Cuban life, which I no- 
ticed unmentioned in them, and there- 
fore I offer these notes to the public, 
though many more valuable and thorough 
accounts of the Pearl of the Antilles are 
within their reach. 

Tropical color will be one of the chief 
subjects of this article, 2 color so resplen- 
dent in amount and quality that the soul, 
even in the unfettered, soaring regions of 
dreamland, could hardly imagine the 
wonderful combinations of vivid and pure 
color which everywhere strike the eye it 
these regions, where the sun-dyes steep 
the atmosphere. 

From its very novelty the scenery can- 
not be apprehended by one accustomed 
only to our northern landscape; as our 
beauties of green pasture and blue sky, 
our meadows of red clover and white dai- 
sies, our undulating wheat fields and 
maize fields, and forests of shapely, wide- 
spreading trees, would be inconceivable 
to a Cuban’s foreign eye, accustomed only 
to the brown ochre tints of the soil 
against the white sky, alternating with 
feathery palms and splendidly painted 
flowers. 

Therefore to those bereaved ones who 
have never seen the tropics, this attempt 
to show forth the coloring that tints the 
landscape may be futile, as no correspond- 
ing experience of our climate will explain 
its peculiarities, or answer in the least to 
its suggestions. 

But the effort to catch, detain, and 
hold up to recognition something of the 
light and color of tropical scenery, wheth- 
er in mass, as in sea or sky, or in detail, 
as in the fruit and flowers, may not be 
wholly lost upon those travellers who 
have seen the quantity of light and the 
gorgeous complexion of the West Indian 
landscape. Every fresh eye sees anew for 
itself the same tropics which stir the 


blood and exalt the imagination ; and to 
read the first impressions of another per- 
son is often a sure method of reviving old 
memories. 

As one sails into southern seas the sky 
begins to change. The cool, tender blue 
of our northern dome pales, and the sky 
whitens and draws nearer, and the shape 
of its lofty arch changes to a flatter and 
less hollowed curve. It droops down over 
us and bleaches‘at the same time; and 
the illimitable space vanishes, and all the 
air is filled with white light, which does 
not dazzle the eye, but on the contrary 
acts as a tonic to its nerves. This re- 
splendence of light is equally diffused in 
even tone all through the great arch, and 
as we sail into the soaring light, the wor- 
ship of Apollo, or Baya, or Belus, or 
Baal, or any other sun god, seems instinc- 
tive and natural, for the sun here is the 
very symbol of beauty, and power, and 
beneficence. 

The sky in its perfection at the north 
is a lofty, fathomless dome of clear, deep 
blue, with perhaps white, fleecy, wander- 
ing clouds, or piled-up masses of cumuli- 
set at its sides. But in the tropics the 
visible clouds are gray, and they float in 
a white sky, and many that we saw were 
dark and sombre, and strongly standing 
out against the deep orange tints of a sun- 
set sky in the west. It seemed as if the 
delicate color clouds of the north melted 
away, or were washed out in the intense 
shining of the white light, and only the 
dark tints could endure the excessive 
brightness. 

When within a day’s sail of Cuba, the 
tints of the sea began to seize the eye. 
The cold northern glitter is gone, and the 
greenish gray also, and a warm, pale, 
lucent green has taken its place. It is an 
opaque hue, like the milky green of the 
chrysoprase, that beautiful sard which 
ladies have been wearing for a year or 
two as cameo lockets. The sea shone per- 
petually with the rare hues of green and 
white gems, renewing their pure color 
and vivid contrasts. Of course the color 
changed in different places, and on our 
return we saw the Gulf stream, which 
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sailors know as so brilliant and also so 
crystalline. 

This runs a beautiful sparkling indigo 
blue, very clear when smooth, and gleam- 
ing and glinting in color like the facets 
of a cut stone, which makes a lovely con- 
trast with the white foam of the wave 
crests. To look down into its sapphire 
depths sets the fancy playing. There is 
a feeling that the supernatural is very 
near. We think we catch a glimpse of 
the ocean caves, and look for the gleam of 
a white arm, or a head crowned with long 
pale locks, or a Triton blowing his horn 
to call the sea nymphs together. 

In the night phosphorescence flashes in 
the wake of the ship, and fire follows her 
keel. The descriptions of this phenome- 
non in the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’’ are fine 
and true. 

Later in the tropical experience we saw 
the beautiful star flowers of the sea, call- 
ed “* Portuguese frigates ’’ by the sailors, 
and also the medusas, which are very 
beautiful, but dangerous as the gorgon 
head if handled, being highly electrical. 
To take them rudely is to run the risk of 
a shock that will maim the hand or the 
arm. They are like large glass bowls, 
where a thick Venetian ornament of 
opaque white glass, made, we have heard, 
by mixing arsenic with the clear glass, is 
wrought in delicate tracery, translucent 
and very polished, upon the transparent 
surface of the bowl. This is really the 
tentacula of the animal, but you cannot 
discover it in the water. Some of these 
beauties were ten inches and some two 
feet in diameter, and they all seemed to 
float with the cup of the bowl toward the 
sky. Around the rim of the bowl there 
was a row of delicate filaments like fringe, 
and these fringes were in perpetual mo- 
tion. We counted sixty of these bowls 
just about the ship at once, which seemed 
to float in a sea garden of white flowers. 
It would have been a great pleasure to 
examine them nearer, but taken from the 
water they are but shapeless jelly lumps, 
and many of them could hardly expand 
their exquisite fringes (which are really 
nets of destruction, tentacula which hoid 
any unwary thing they seize) in a com- 
mon-sized pail; so that closer acquaint- 
ance was forbidden to our eager and ad- 
miring curiosity. 

The channel of the broad harbor of Ha- 
vana is very- narrow, and but one vessel 
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can pass its slender throat, of half a mile 
long, ata time. On the east side is Mor- 
ro Castle, a great citadel of a fort, and 
garnished with a fixed light one hundred 
and forty-four feet high. On the west 
side 1s another strong fortress, called La 
Punta, and on the southeast a stronger 
defence still, called La Cabana. 

We entered the harbor at daybreak, 
and rose early to see the magical sunrise. 
After noting the enchanting combination 
of rock and fortress, and palm tree and 
rosy sky, we looked.into the crystal water 
as into a new world, or the old globe of 
Vasco da Gama, that mystic glass of rev- 
elation. Schopf says, and I borrow his 
language to supplement my ignorance of 
nomenclature : ‘‘ The crystalline clearness 
of the Caribbean Sea excited the admira- 
tion of Columbus, who, in the pursuit of 
his great discoveries, ever retained an 
open eye for the beauties of nature. In 
passing over these splendidly adorned 
sounds, where marine life shows itself in 
an endless variety of forms, the boat, sus- 
pended over the purest crystal, seems to 
float in the air, so that a person unaccus- 
tomed to the scene easily becomes giddy. 
On the sandy bottom appear thousands of 
sea stars, sea urchins, mo!lusks, and fishes 
of a brilliancy of color unknown in our 
temperate seas. Fiery red, intense blue, 
lively green, golden yellow, perpetually 
vary; the spectator floats over groves of 
sea plants, gorgonias, corals, alcyoni- 
ums, flabellums, and sponges, that afford 
no less delight to the eye, and are no less 
gently agitated by the heaving waters, 
than the most beautiful garden on earth 
when a gentle breeze passes through the 
waving boughs.”’ 

You are anchored in the immense, al- 
most land-locked bay, a mile from the 
city, and the health officer in his yellow 
boat comes to hear the report. Although 
there had been plenty of seasickness on 
this always rough passage, it is not infec- 
tious on land, and the vessel receives its 
health papers. During these ceremonies 
we look about us. Sitting on the deck, 
keeping guard over our trunks, we sur- 
vey the imposing entrance to the broad 
harbor, so well guarded by Morro Castle— 
which, fort, lighthouse, and castle in one, 
presides with lofty dignity over the beau- 
tiful bay—and see for the first time a palm 
tree. Then we knew we were in the tropics, 
They had fringed the shore of Key West, 
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but we did not land and behold them. 
This is a cocoanut palm, leaning, with its 
inevitable swerve from the perpendicular, 
against the walls of the high enclosure of 
the castle. 

The first distinction that one makes 
among the new trees he is called to no- 
tice is the difference between the slen- 
der, twisting trunk of the cocoa palm, 
with its crown of precious fruit, and the 
shapely white trunk of the common palm ; 
and he soon recognizes the two kinds, 
which grow everywhere. 

We have time to learn the curve of the 
cocoanut by heart during the quarantine 
ceremonies, but this lesson learned we 
descend the ship’s side and enter a large 
boat with an awning at one end, with 
four other passengers, besides the facto- 
tum of the Hotel Cubano, and two strong 
oarsmen. Rafts, and boats, and a little 
steam tug to take the cargo, surround the 
ship, and barefooted, half-naked negroes 
are already hauling and tugging at bar- 
rels and bales. 

We rapidly pass through the anchored 
vessels, and leave our steamer behind. 
When, after rowing through the great 
harbor, filled with ships of every nation, 
you turn your eyes for the first eager sight 
of the city, you are surprised at the low 
houses, the square church towers, and the 
mellow, delicate pink and yellow tints 
that decorate them. There is a pictur- 
esqueness and a feeling for art that no 
northern city, with its freestone fronts, 
can show. 

These Cubans must consider two things 
in building, the excessive heat of the cli- 
mate and the earthquakes. Both involve 
low roofs, thick, broad walls, and narrow 
streets, which shut out the sun. Indeed, 
one side of the street is always shaded at 
high noon, and instinctively pedestrians 
and animals walk within the cooler sha-~ 
dow. ‘The stone archways to the houses 
and stores are resting places, and the poor 
donkeys, who come in the mornings to the 
doors to be milked, poke their héads into 
the shade while they stand munching the 
brown paper which is given them as a 
quieting cud of rumination. Waiters 


bring out a glass goblet and take a half 
pint a day for a large family, and then 
the travelling dairy passes on. 

These southrons, denied the efflores- 
eence of Gothic form, shut out from 
carved tower and pinnacle, and shut into 


plain, low lines of square strength, blos- 
som in color, and tint their massive walls 
with deep or pale hues of green or blue, 
or pink or yellow, so that at a distance 
the whole city seems in bloom. The roofs 
are always tiled with red pottery, ar- 
ranged in curved lines, which, either in 
close view or at a distance, make a pic- 
turesque impression. 

These Houses are built for ventilation, 
with very large, high windows, which 
drop to the floor, or rather to the level of 
the street; and these windows are filled 
with light, delicate tracery of wrought 
iron. These Moorish metal arabesques 
are very beautiful, and break agreeably 
the monotony of the flat surfaces of the 
walls. Here, as one drives through the 
narrow streets of Havana in the evening, 
in the victorias or volantes, the whole 
family life is revealed to him. He sees 
the whole interior of the drawing-room ; 
the sofas, the mirrors, the ‘circles of 
conversation ’’ can be seen as plainly as 
possible ; and on the inside of these iron 
gratings stand the young damsels of the 
fumily, and on the outside, upon the side- 
walk, the cavaliers, who have come to visit 
them, place themselyes, so that love 
laughs openly at locksmiths in Havana. 

The social laws which rule women in 
Cuba are peculiar, as they involve the 
mixed elements of severe old Spanish eti- 
quette, the aristocratic customs of old 
Spanish nobility, and also the new ele- 
ment of a slave caste. Women seem 
either menials at worst or playthings at 
best, rarely noble, trusted companions. 
But we shall speak of this later. 

At the custom-house the passengers of 
the steamer passed without any difficulty, 
my trunk being the only one. which ar- 
rested any attention from the officers. 
The handsome silks and laces and jewelry 
of the other ladies ehallenged .no suspi- 
cion; they instinctively felt them to be 
harmless; but [ had put in some volumes 
of belles-lettres for my private solace in 
the hot noontimes, and at the last mo- 
ment came a generous bundle of fresh 
stories from the kindness of Mr. Joseph 
Harper; so that there were a dozen books 
in all, and the suspicion of the officials 
was aroused. They turned them upside 
down, looked at the titles, asked the 
commendatore of the hotel ‘* if they were 
all mine? ’’ “ what were their names?” 
‘*if they were to sell again?’’ and pon- 
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dered. I should like to have heard his 
version of ‘* Lectures un the Renaissance,”’ 
**On the Greek Poets,’’ Tegner’s ‘ Fri- 
thiof Saga,’’ Augusta Webster’s ‘‘ Por- 
traits,’’ Hazard’s ** St. Domingo,’’ ** Rob- 
in Gray,’’ and ‘* The Story of a Phaéton.”’ 
They hardly knew whether they were 
revolationary or not, or whether I was 
a fit subject for imprisonment. Evident- 
ly their feeling toward me approached 
that of a savage for his fetich, which 
he alternately worshipped or beat as it 
pleased or displeased him. But I could 
not help smiling at their perplexity over 
my innocent volumes, and the smile me- 
diated for me, especially when I laughed 
out aloud. The laugh interpreted be- 
tweén us and said, ‘* So merry and unanx- 
ious a person cannot be a conspirator.” 
They gave me as frank smiles back as any 
men with Spanish blood in them can give, 
left the trunk’s contents, said ‘* Bueno,”’ 
locked it up, and handed me the key. 
Think ye Americans who rage at the li- 
cense of a free press, of the romantic and 
effeminate poem of ‘ Love is Enough” 
being pronounced contraband of war! 
But these custom-house officials were 
quite right in thinking literature more 
liberalizing than laces, and books far more 
dangerous to their institutions than silk 
dresses. 

As we stepped inside the city gates 
from the custom-house, the first foreign 
sight we saw was one of the poor little 
jonkeys of the country, all wrapped up 
in woven onions which he was carrying 
to market. He had on two very large 
panniers filled with this strong-flavored 
edible, which overflowed over the back 
and sides until it met under the belly like 
a case armor. This onion armor joined 
round his neck in front and under his tail 
behind, while in front appeared a pitiful 
pair of ears, and a tail flapped slowly be- 
hind ; elsewise the huge heap of onions 
would have seemed to be getting about 
itself, without any manifest means of lo- 
comotion. 

We soon came to the market, where 
outside stood rude carts, piled up with 
green sugar cane, bananas, cocoanuts, 
etc., drawn by oxen with ropes in their 
noses. The market itself was rather in- 
teresting, although many of the peculiar 
fruits are not handsome upon the outside. 
The mamey apple and the sapote have a 
dull, brown, thick skin. The mamey ap- 
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ple looks, when cut, like a high-colored 
squash with a large, glossy, black nut 
seed in the centre, and tastes like a very 
sweet, flavoriess pampkin pie. ‘The sa- 
pote is a delicate and agreeable fruit, 
sweet, pulpy, and less coarse in fibre than 
the mamey. The guanavana is a rough, 
green fruit, which reminds one of a huge, 
rounded, irregular cactus leaf. The 
white pulp of this, with all its seeds like 
watermelon seeds, is scraped out, and 
beaten up with cold water and sugar into 
a sort of sourish, sweetish whip, and call- 
ed ‘*refreshment,’’ and is quite palata- 
ble for foreigners. The caimetes are of two 
kinds, the very light green, and a royal 
purple color, like an egg plant, but much 
smaller in size, and symmetrical in shape 
like a tomato, but more divided, and the 
clefts less deep and marked. The inside 
of this is a very beautiful color, mottled 
from pink to black, through every shade 
of purple; but the taste is cloying to for- 
eigners, although the negroes are fond of 
it. The gaunt, shrivelled negress who 
sat endlessly sewing in one of the corri- 
dors of the Hotel Cubano, was delighted 
to receive our just tasted fruits, and we 
were as glad to get rid of them. The bas- 
kets of fresh, crisp lettuce, light green 
cabbage, of red peppers and tomatoes, 
make something of a show; but our 
northern markets are even now as hand- 
some as the Havana market, for they have 
the same heaps of oranges, lemons, and 
clustering bananas, besides apples; and 
when our season of fruits arrives, with 
pears, peaches, and plums, melons and ap- 
ples, tomatoes, and the like, our markets 
arericher in color than theirs in the month 
of February, in which we saw it. 

But they can claim far more than we in 
their fish market. The fish upon its 
shelves are miracles of lovely and varied 
color. Deep crimson, yellow, dark blue, 
orange, or soft, opalescent pink fish lie 
piled up in the stalls. It is impossible to 
describe the variety of large or small 
tribes, whether the handsome, rose-color- 
ed buona creatura, which we often had 
for dinner, or the nameless pink beauties 
that we regularly ate for breakfast. To 
walk through the market and see these 
gleaming, scaly, finny flowers, reminded 
us of the Arabian Nights; and if these 
creatures had opened their mouths and 
spoken, or even commenced to sing, it 
would have seemed quite natural. The 
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sea is the great singer of the world, and 
surely these lovely children might have 
learned its secrets of tuneful rhythm as 
they rocked upon their mother’s bosom. 

Flowers are expressions of color all over 
the continents, and although it was not 
the season of lavish blossom, there were 
many flowers adorning the gardens. 
Among these we noticed some tiny pink 
button roses, that might be about as 
large as small peas, that seemed to belong 
to Lilliput or the fairies. Bouquets of 
lovely pink and red roses were often 
brought to the Hotel Cubano, but their 
builders had a way of covering up the 
long stems with the light green shoots of 
the spearmint, and the pungent and aro- 
matic odor of this accessory envelope de- 
stroyed the finer and more delicate scent 
of the roses. 

Besides the fine public gardens, which 
are open to every one, we had the pleas- 
ure of admission into two private ones of 
great perfection. The deep crimson hi- 


biscus, which reminds one of a glorified 
althea, makes many of the ordinary 
hedges. The flower is very large and 
high-colored, with a white feather tongue 
of pistil and stamens. Rose hedges were 


also frequent, and here and there grew a 
tree which bore a large yellow flower, 
shading from delicate to deep tones, and 
something like an oval ballin shape. It 
was like a yellow squash flower refined, 
shut up instead of spread open, and hung 
up upon a tallish tree with dark, ever- 
green, glossy leaves. All the greenhouse 
darlings of our climate were in full bloom 
in the open air. Oleanders, with their 
exquisite rose bloom, stood many feet 
high in the dark courtyards ; and there 
was a giant datura, whose flower was six 
inches long, and would have been coarse 
from its size but for the fragility of its 
white texture and its graceful shape. The 
dusky orange trees hung laden with gold- 
en fruit and fragrant bud and blossom. 
There we saw the sapote trees and the 
mamey apple, while the almond tree, with 
its deep scarlet leaf, seemed a glimpse of 
our autumn, as a forerunner of their trop- 
ic spring. 

In the midst of ponds and running 
brooks, an aviary of bright birds was 
placed in one of these gardens, which 
made the lawn vocal with the gay twitter 
of these pretty creatures, who were set- 
tling the important question where each 
should roost for the night; also a wire 
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pigeon-house, where this matter was all 
decided, and the little fluffy bundles did 
not even lift their heads from under their 
wings to take one look at the strangers. 
To this garden one approaches through a 
long avenue of large silver poplars and 
feathery pines, whose alternate dark and 
light foliage made very beautiful con- 
trasts. The pine had much longer needles 
than our pine, and a different and less 
elegant cone. 

Another garden was devoted to rare 
Mexican plants. There were dwarf 
palms by hundreds, of different sorts ; 
and up and down the trunks of trees 
crept cacti and orchids in full bloom. 
As there are plants which seem to be 
links between plant and animal life, and 
bats are half birds and half beast ; as the 
pig-headed skate is half fish and half 
beast, and there is an animal with a bill 
like a bird in New Zealand ; as humming 
birds and butterflies seem flowers en- 
dowed with life and motion; so the 
espiritu santo of Mexico seems almost 
a dove turned to a flower. And the cacti 
and orchid races remind one constantly of 
snakes and creeping things by their 
leaves, and of bugs and insects by their 
flowers—bugs and beautiful insects, moths 
and butterflies, in colorandshape. With 
their spotted mouths and throats, which 
seem to simulate half-open lips, they are 
links between the crawling creatures and 
blossoms. 

In this garden were rustic arches and 
grottoes built of the pink limestone ; a 
cave stood behind a limpid pool where 
many aquatic plants grew, and red and 
yellow goldfish swam in the glassy still- 
ness among their deep-green leaves. 

Once at twilight we drove through a 
long avenue of palm trees with turned, 
statuesque trunks, which glimmered 
white, and waving plumy heads, which 
glimmered green. It was an avenue 
leading to a villa, arfd we wondered why 
there were not more such avenues plant- 
ed for their glorious growth and the 
adornment of the roadside, as the gift of 
wealth and taste to the island. 

To return now from plants and gardens 
and nature to the customs of the people. 
We walked through the deliciously hot 
streets, taking the market in course to our 
hotel. My companions groaned with the 
heat, but I rejoiced. Everything struck 
me with interest, while they sighed at the 
abomination of desolation they beheld 
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everywhere, which seemed to me the pic- 
turesqueness in which I revelled. The 
streets were cleaned, and there is a fine 
for throwing orange peel upon the side- 
walk. We entered the covl carriageway 
of the hotel, which like other houses was 
built around a hollow courtyard for ven- 
tilation, often filled with tall oleanders. 
The lower rooms are the stable; then 
come the servants’ rooms, and afterward 
the family apartments in the middle 
stories. Our rooms were ready, and we 
found ourselves in clean, cool, high apart- 
ments, overlooking the city and very com- 
fortably furnished. I had prepared my- 
self fur discomfort, vermin, imposition, 
starvation, and neglect. I found, on the 
contrary, plenty, comfort, cleanliness, 
fairness, and courtesy; and my brief 
stay in Havana was a delightful bit of 
freshness set in a quiet domestic life. To 
be sure, there were some inconveniences. 
I could not get my washing returned un- 
der a fortnight, but Yankee management 
and a Cuban tailor for my children help- 
ed me out. 

Everybody went out at once to shop, 
but I found nothing to buy. The coun- 
try is without invention. They really 
have no manufacture except a sort of 


coarse Catalan lace, which had to be or- 


dered beforehand. I bought a water- 
cooler, which is a pretty, white, porous 
jar, and some linen cambric dresses, a rol] 
of bolan, which is a thin linen which 
comes from Barcelona, or is said to, some 
guava jam and jelly, and some pressed 
flowers of the country. Cigars were in 
plenty. 

Riding on the Paseo de Tacon, a beau- 
tiful broad street with a noble fountain 
and two statues as turning places for the 
carriages, I saw something of the free- 
dom of the women in certain respects. 
While the rules of etiquette are very 
strict in many ways, in other respects 
they are allowed liberties of dress and de- 
meanor that surprise us: I think it is as 
you tolerate certain follies in children. 
For instance, they break out in violent 
color in their costumes, which strongly 
contrast with their dark hair and eyes. 
Pink and scarlet toilets are the rage; 
bare heads, necks, and arms, the style. 
As you ride up and down the Paseo, which 
is the great course for carriages. you pass 
and repass many handsome equipages, 
drawn by English or American horses, 
the beasts of the country being very slink 
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and disconsolate, as they well may be from 
the ill usage that is heaped upon them. 
These carriages are all open, and oftener 
they are the English victoria with two 
seats, or the Spanish volante, which is a 
low chaise, often painted yellow, hung 
on two long slender thills, between which 
one horse trots, while another horse, at- 
tached by outside traces, with a mounted 
groom in boots, cocked hat, and a liv- 
ery, gallops by its side. The top of the 
volante flops down over the passengers 
like an old-fashioned calash, and you can 
only catch glimpses of the Cuban aristo- 
crats who cling te-this ungainly national 
vehicle. But you can discover the un- 
covered heads, and the elaborately dress- 
ed hair, and the nude necks and arms, 
and the bright pink and buff satin dresses 
that overflow the sides of the volante. 
Ladies ride alone without any cavaliers, 
and receive any compliments which 
strangers from the sidewalk may pay 
them with great sang froid, if not with 
gracious smiles. 

No lady can walk in the middle of the 
day. In the fresh, delicious morning the 
streets are full of mantilla-costumed la- 
dies going tomass. With arich veil over 
her head, any lady may take this re- 
ligious privilege and roam about freely at 
this hour. But in the middle of the day 
she must ride everywhere, or dispute the 
sidewalk, of a foot in width, with the 
donkeys, who are far more yielding than 
the humans she will meet. A man seems 
glad of the chance of jostling a woman 
into the street; rude men speak in com- 
pliment, shopmen plying their trade 
stare, and the endeavor is to make the 
daring pedestrian uncomfortable. 

But at six o’clock in the evening all 
this changes. Her imprisonment is over, 
and she may sally forth, and walk unpro- 
tected for hours, dressed in the most con- 
spicuous manner; bare-headed, bare- 
armed, she may wander unattended all 
over the city. The laws of Havana ar- 
range that only women of repute can be 
abroad after nightfall; not a bad law for 
more civilized countries ! 

We were told that when there was mu- 
sic in the public parks in the evening, 
pretty young girls by dozens go to hear 
it, and no one speaks to them or molests 
them. A lady may call a carriage and 
leave the Tacon theatre at midnight and 
go some miles to her country villa alone ; 
but woe to her if she call any other gen- 
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tleman to attend her save her father, her 
brother, or her husband. 

The ‘* circles of conversation ’’ indicate 
the formal relations between men and 
women. ‘These arrangements consist of 
ten chairs placed opposite to each other, 
with a chair between at the head, anda 
sufi at the foot, where the mother sits. 
The father takes the chair at the head, and 
the males sit on one side and the females 
on the other, ‘ikea Quaker meeting ; only 
they all talk, and very fast, so that the 
effect of this cross speech or fire is very 
bewildering, as each person speaks to his 
opposite neighbor instead of the one at 
his side. It is thought very improper if 
a lady and gentlemen sit side by side 
upon a sofa or in two chairs. Indeed, a 
Spaniard rises as if insulted if an Eng- 
lish or American lady should take a seat 
near him, for fear of interrupting the 
conversation of others. Political conver- 
sation was in bad taste, and only by ac- 
cident could a foreigner learn anything 
of the history and present attitude of the 
two parties who are involved in a cease- 
less struggle for principles and power. 

To ride in the Havana street cars, 
which, drawn by four horses, fly around 
corners and gallop over curves with bells 
jingling, and whips cracking, and in- 
finite noise and racket, is very amusing. 
It was pleasant to ride out at twilight on 
the Cerro, which stretches into the coun- 
try, and is lined with handsome villas. 
There were plenty of plain working wo- 
men that rode ; and oftentimes on our re- 
turn, handsome ladies in opera suits 
would come from their country-seats, ride 
the two or three miles into town, and 
then take a victoria to the theatre. So 
the world moves. 

Perhaps it is not abusing the kindness 
of some of our hosts to speak of one or 
two villas which we had the good fortune 
to visit, on the Cerro and elsewhere. 
They are one story high. You enter ona 
piazza often, and open to a broad cool 
room with sleeping apartments either 
side. In this first reception-room was a 
grand piano and a small collection of 
choice Spanish and Italian authors, on a 
hanging shelf, for fear of vermin. Back 
of this parlor, which is very lightly but 
elegantly furnished, was. one very long 
room stretching the whole length of the 
house, which opened back into a beauti- 
ful garden. At one end of this room was 
the dining-table, at the other sewing 
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stands and baskets, and ‘‘ e:rcles of con- 
versation ’’ arranged between. Here we 
were received with ease and elegance by 
the aged mother and sister of some of the 
exiled patriots, who spoke English, and 
whose manners seemed the expression of 
noble natures. 

At another villa we were met and most 
kindly welcomed by some sweet-voiced 
younglings ; a whole flock from eighteen 
to five years old. There were eight of 
them, with soft, dark eyes, with ‘* specula- 
tion in their gaze.’’ The average Span- 
ish eye is like an opaque, glittering black 
bead, utterly expressionless and rather 
disagreeable, like some imitation eut out 
of blue-black velvet and set in the head. 
There we saw a regular Cuban dinner, 
with soup, rice boiled with saffron and 
eaten withsome sharp sauce, a sweetmeat 
of the country made out of some small 
sour fruit like our currant, roast turkey, 
boiled ham, madeira wine, and the detest- 
able black coffee of the country, the raw- 
est, crudest beverage I ever tasted. The 
dulces (pronounced dulthes) for dessert 
were very nice and curiously compounded 
of eggs, and looked like canned peaches, 
eaten with meringue sauce ; a little like 
the old Virginian pound-cake pudding 
with sponge-cake sauce. ‘The preserve 
of fresh eocoanut we ate every day at our 
hotel and never tired of it, and we always 
meant to taste of the ola in the centre of 
the table. But as my wholesome appe- 
tite always takes what is set before it; 
‘*asking no questions,’ I regularly for- 
got it, in the pleasant conversation about 
us, and actually left without satisfying 
my curiosity about this national dish, 
which seemed to be made of beef, chick- 
en, ham, squash, plantains, tomatoes, 
peppers, onions, and potatoes, all stewed 
together and hustling each other on the 
dish, as multifarious as a witeh’s stew. 
Our ordinary hotel fare was good enough, 
but very monotonous—fish, turkey, beef 
collops cut very thin, as the beef was 
tough, eggs, fried plantains, and yam 
cakes. Everything was fried, as the but- 
ter was scarce and poor; a miserable 
little pat always graced or disgraced the 
table, hid away among the other plenti- 
fuls, but we had no need of it with the 
oily cooking. The sugar was nicer than 
ours, though less white, but it was 
sweeter and had a rich taste. The mo- 
lasses seemed coarse and raw. 

At an entertainment on board the 
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American war frigate, where we saw Ad- 
miral Green and Captain Creighton, who 
were very courteous to their country folk, 
we tasted the greatest possible variety of 
dulees. They make different cakes from 
ours, of a different genus, something be- 
tween cake and confectionery, and these 
candied cakes and fruits are put together 
in all manner of queer palatable combi- 
nations. One of my little boys, who was 
determined to taste everything, broke 
down at the twentieth sort in despair. 

This ship party was a pretty and novel 
entertainment to us. The steam yacht 
came for us and carried us to the exqui- 
sitely clean vessel, which, decorated with 
flags and manned by our seamen, seem- 
ed a glimpse of home—their fair, honest 
faces and frank manners seemed so manly 
and virile by the side of the high-flown 
compliments of some of the Spanish no- 
bles. They did not ‘‘ kiss our hands,”’ 
‘*que baisos su manos,’’ or place their 
whole house at ** usted disposicion,’’ but 
treated us with respect as well as compli- 
ment, and gave us the sugar-plums in 
another form. 

But we have wandered from the villa to 
the hotel, and thence to the ship in the 
harbor. We must praise the frank, cor- 
dial hospitality that we received at the 
villa. ‘The charming girls and boys 
showed us their pets and their plays, 
gave us Cuban music with its peculiar 
cadence and rhythm, took us through 
their pretty rooms and displayed their 
carnival dresses, light silks trimmed with 
wreaths of flowers, and finally carried us 
to the roof for a promenade under the 
same stars that saw Columbus stare hope- 
lessly forward for land. We even went to 
the kitchen, where a young Chinese ¢ook, 
sixteen vears old, performed miracles of 
cookery with a sheet-iron table and some 
chareoal. Here I saw their gallant and 
elegant way of preparing an orange, as a 
courtesy from a gentleman to a lady, 
which takes away all the awkwardness 
of that juicy and exacting fruit. They 
cut out the sections of the pulp, leaving 
the skeleton fibrous divisions on their 
plate, and the lady takes each bit from 
the knife with a spoon. 

I ought to mention that the common 
people eat the small sour orange with 
salt instead of with sugar. I tried it, and 
found that it really made the sour orange 
sweet, by what chemical process [ know 
not. 
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The only thing I could show them in 
return was my modest camel’s-hair shawl. 
Their climate is so soft that shawls are 
unknown garments, and after many shy 
glances at it, as it lay upon the chair 
behind me, the mother asked me what it 
was. I told her of the two thousand dol- 
lar ones, but her only exclamation was, 
“Why don’t they buy diamonds in- 
stead?’’ I suppose the costly sables of 
Russia would be still more incomprehen- 
sible to these Cuban ladies, whose climate 
denies them the necessary experience to 
appreciate the value of warm garments. 

The yellow hearses and their red and 
yellow plumes, and the red and yellow 
plumes of the horses that draw them, 
attracted our notice as another indica- 
tion of the love of this race for the color 
into which they are born. I was told 
that white satin and white plumes deco- 
rated the funerals of very young persons. 
For my own part I should prefer to have 
all the lively colors of the gayest and 
most joyful flowers placed over my coffin, 
rather than the chilly white wreaths 
which decorate our northern burials. If 
life is a warfare and death a victory, 
surely the burial of a poor pitiful body, 
at best the helpful tool, at worst the baf- 
fling cell of a glorious soul, should be a 
festival. I believe in treating the body 
with great respect while we live in it; 
but when we leave it, it is but the cast- 
off shell, or the shuffled clothing, grown 
too small for the soaring spirit; and I 
would have a funeral commemorative of 
the escape of the soul rather than the 
interment of the body, the birth of the im- 
mortal part, not the death of the mortal. 

Riding at night, I often noted the ex- 
ceeding brillianey of the squares, which 
had lamps lit every few feet. I wondered 
if this was to assist the police, but after- 
ward I found the city did not pay for its 
gas, and could afford this profusion of 
lights by repudiation. 

One day we went to see the outside 
of the memorial chapel to Columbus. 
His bones lie under the yellow marble 
pavement, and near the porphyry altar 
of the great cathedral; but once a year 
this chapel is opened and high mass said 
for his soul, for the repose of his soul— 
thet restless, burning soul, that dared 
and achieved so mach. On that daya 
foreigner may slip in, as did a certain 
American female of enterprise, who, hap- 
pening past on that eventful day, found 
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herself in the building, but the terror 
of the sentries was great; and as she 
thought it might cost them a head apiece, 
she considerately came out again without 
seeing anything. 

There is a Havana police, but the only 
knowledge we had of them was in the 
way of their duty to be sure, but as trou- 
blesome interferers. They must protect 
the narrow streets, and in this wise they 
sometimes do it. 

These Havana streets are often so nar- 
row that but one carriage or cart can 
pass at a time, and the sidewalks at their 
narrowest are not more than a foot wide ; 
and as the poor little horses and donkeys 
of the country stand in the street, their 
heads hang over one sidewalk and their 
carts are close to the other, so that you 
must brush them in passing. Signs are 
at the corners of many of the streets, 
“* Subida,”’ ‘* Vajada,”’ which mean that 
all vehicles must pass up one street and 
down the other ; and if a driver disobeys 
this injunction, he is seized and taken 
off to the police, whoever they may be, 
sometimes greatly to the annoyamee of 
the foreigners he is carrying; a8 Well as 
his own, they not being able to under- 
stand one word of the trouble. The only 
appearances we happened to see of the 
police were the night bailiffs who -teek 
their stations in the twilight on. the 
corners of the streets, with long black 
poles and dark lanterns, ‘‘ to compre- 
hend all vagrum men.’”’ Shakespeare 
was often present with us. Besides Dog- 
berry and Verges, we saw Romeo and 
Juliet constantly, and the balcony scene 
was acted, if not spoken, over and over 
in our sight. 

The soil of Havana is often red, and 
there is a red and white limestone which 
is much used in the older buildings. 
This lime blackens and yet mellows it 
with softer tints. The red fades pink and 
the white becomes yellow, so that the 
square and rugged forms of the cathedral 
and church towers stand touched with 
harmonious beauty against the sky. I 
never longed for an artist’s skill as I did 
when I first looked over the red roofs, and 
through the square church towers of 
black and pink, to the great glittering 
light of Morro Castle, blazing in the blue 
twilight sky ; and as my days grew fewer 
and I began to number them, my desire to 
carry away some specimens of this tropic 
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beauty began to grow. I saw Sefior 
Cisneros, the director of fine arts under 
government, but he could give me no way 
but by remembering the scenes and paint- 
ing them with words for my friends. I 
found Seiior Cisneros larger in stature 
and mould than theaverage Cuban, and 
strong and intelligent. We discussed the 
new and wonderful color school of art in 
Spain, and he was delighted to find that 
I had seen many of Zamacois’ paintings 
owned. by Americans, and that we had a 
Fortuna in Brooklyn. He told me of a 
new scientific periodical started in Ha- 
vana, called ‘* El Scientifico Mundo,’’ and 
that it discussed Professor Tyndall’s doc- 
trines. Tremble, Romanists ! 

The gallery of pictures belonging to 
the city was all stored in boxes, a few 
miles out in the country—I suppose for 
fear of a revolution. 

I heard several times of a fine collec- 
tion of pictures hanging in the city pal- 
ace, either owned personally by the 
Captain-General, or belonging to him 
officially. As the Spanish grandees who 
mentioned them said nothing of showing 
them to me, I asked no questions. 1 im- 
agine they may be portraits of Spanish 
sovereigns or Cuban governors. Between 
the ignorance of the women, the reserve 
of the sexes in this atmosphere, my bad 
French and no Spanish, and their bad 
English, my curiosity was steadily baf- 
fled. 

I thought I might find some rude color 
blot on some ofthe native scenes—a plan- 
tation house offdlue, low and long, set in 
® wilderness of the warm, yellow-green, 
Waving sugar cane; but I could discover 
no artist or drawing. 

Our last sight of Havana was a festal 
one. Qn the afternoon of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary we lay in the harbor taking in 
cargo. Eight hundred barrels of oranges 
were the last item! The ships of many 
flags were about us, decked out in gala 
colors in honor of Washington’s birth- 
day. The American war frigate was 
decorated from stem to stern and from 
maintop to deck. 

As we lay at anchor, a fine German 
band circled the ship in their steam 
yacht, by way of salutation, and then 
played their exquisite adieux to two musi- 
cal ladies, who were to sail on our vessel 
for New York. 

Exity E. Forp. 
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him?”’ 

** Oh, there is always the river; and 
when he is tired of that we can drive to 
Byssham Woods, and picnic, or take him 
to see the catacombs in Park Place. Af- 
ter all he is not the Shah, that we need 
worry ourselves to death over his enter- 
tainment.’’ 

It is I who say this, in a slightly fret- 
ful tone, which makes my good cousin 
look on me with mild parsonical rebuke. 
After all it is rather upsetting to a mild 
village rector to have to entertain a Lon- 
don belle and a real live guardsman at 
the same time. If I were one of his 
young lady parishioners, or only a cou- 
sin, he might give me the rebuke in 
words ; being an heiress, however, and a 
visitor, he merely looks remonstrance. To 
my great surprise the London belle, a 
Miss Tremaine, and his wife’s niece, puts 
in a word of comfort. 


.**I don’t think you need be afraid of 
Capiain Gayle requiring much amuse- 


ment, uncle. There is nothing he dis- 
likes so much, in general.’’ 

Shakespeare says that a low voice is 
** an excellent thing in woman.’’ Don’t 
you think that Shakespeare sometimes 
tells—crams? Surely there are low voices 
which are not excellent, voices which 
seem to glide into your ear like cod-liver 
oil—voices which creep when others run, 
and yet always reach you first. Laura 
Tremaine has a skin like white satin, 
dove-like eyes of rich, moist brown, and 
a long, round throat, on which her grace- 
ful head sways like some fair garden 
lily. Men rave about Laura, fight as to 
who shall hold her bouquet, and make 
compact groups round her chair directly 
she makes her appearance. Even Bene- 
dicts fall victims to the witchery of her 
liquid eyes, and happy wives grow grim 
at the mention of her name. The won- 
der is that she is not married; that at 
twenty-five any girl so wonderfully, se- 
ductively lovely, should be still unappro- 
priated by any one of her numerous 
adorers, while dozens of other girls, less 
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beautiful, and infinitely less run after, are 
going off every day. My cousin, the Rey- 
erend John, says it is because she has no 
money, and men can’t afford to marry 
penniless women now coals are so dear. 
Beauty goes down as coals go up. It is 
a mere item in the stock exchange. My 
cousin’s wife says Laura is difficile, 
and hints at matches she might have made 
if she had only taken a little trouble. 

I am rather of Laura’s opinion in this 
matter, however, and think that fish 
who require so much *‘ play ”’ before they 
can be made to bite are seldom worth the 
landing. My fish bite soon enough, in- 
decently soon sometimes, considering that 
I have had to say ‘‘ No”’ three times since 
I * came out ’’ fourteen months ago; but 
there is no triumph in the fact. Almost 
any fish will rise to a golden bait, and 
mine is so very glittering—I am so 
heavily, enormously weighted. Nine- 
teen, no imbecility in the family, and 
one hundred thousand pounds! Could 
the most self-abnegatory of mankind re- 
fuse that? The answer is humiliatingly 
easy. J feel humiliatingly small when- 
ever it occurs to me, and am thankful 
that Providence and my deceased parents 
have kindly settled my fate for me be- 
forehand by bestowing me and my for- 
tune in prospectu on Dallas Gayle, the 
only son of an old friend whose estate 
runs side by side with ours. 

On second thoughts I am not always 
thankful: not to-day, at any rate, when 
Dallas is coming for the express purpose 
of settling this old arrangement. It is 
not pleasant to be bound down to “ love, 
honor, and obey’’ some one unknown 
while your young affections are as yet 
centred in the pap bottle ; to be ticketed 
**Sold’’ before Nature has more than 
sketched you in barest monochrome, 
or the buyer emerged into knickerbock- 
ers. I should like to know what Dallas 
is like, to see whether he says ‘‘ Haw— 
don’t know weally; never could guess 
widdies,”” when I ask him why Dr. Ke- 
nealy and his client are alike ; and subsides 
into gloomy and offended unintelligence 
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when I briskly reply, ‘* Because they 
both got into trouble through Wapping 
(whopping) relations. How can you be so 
stupid? *’ [should like to know whether 
he is the sort of man to call you a goose, 
and take you on his knee, or to make 
the whole house miserable if his little toe 
aches, and keep a vocabulary of pretty 
things to say to ladies who are not of 
his family. As it happens I know nothing 
about Dallas. When we were weechildren 
(when I was wee at least) we were put to 
play together, and he set me in a big cu- 
cumber frame that I couldn’t get out of, 
and went off to fish for sticklebacks in the 
pond by himself. After that he went to 
school. After that my parents died, and 
JI went to school. After that he was at 
college, and owing to his mother’s death 
we did not even meet in vacations; his 
being spent at home, mine with Aunt 
Fanny in Wales, or Cousin John in Berk- 
shire. After that I came out; and he, 
by ill luck, was with his regiment at 
Gibraltar. After that, just before the 
next season, he came home, and I, by 
more ill luck, took the measles, and had 
to rusticate at the rectory. Now I am 
well again—have been so some time in- 
deed. August has come; Miss Tre- 
maine has withdrawn her charms from 
evacuated London, and come too. Dallas 
is coming—might have been here before 
if his manifold engagements had allowed 
him to accept the invitations sént imme- 
diately after my recovery. 

And I know nothing about him: noth- 
ing more than his photos say—i. e., broad 
shoulders, straight legs, good forehead, 
and wide mouth ; hair curly—and the last 
of these was taken three years ago! He 
may be god or devil for aught I can tell ; 
and yet in a few weeks [ shall have fixed 
the day for marrying him. He will have 
gone through the formula of asking, 
“Will you marry me, Miss Jerning- 
ham?” I that of uttering the prearranged 
“*Yes;"’ and it will all be settied without 
any romance, or sentiment, or lovers’ 
quarrels, doubts, and agonies whatso- 
ever. Well, after all, it isa great saving 
of trouble; only at nineteen one does not 
much care about trouble; and T should 
like to know why Miss Tremaine, who 
has sat through so many discussions of 
the absent hero without taking any part 
in them, should now, on the eve of his 
coming, suddenly allude to him as to one 
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with whom she is well acquainted. In 
the causeless irritation of the moment I 
speak out. 

**Do you know Captain Gayle, then, 
Laura? Why did you never say so?”’ 

Her beautiful brown eyes open with 
gentle surprise. 

‘*T have met him in London,”’ she says 
quietly. 

** You never told me so.”’ 

‘Did I not?’’ with a little hauteur. 
** Possibly L have not mentioned some hun- 
dreds of other acquaintances. It is sure- 
ly not necessary.”’ 

I feel snubbed. Not now for the first 
time am [ to learn that Miss Tremaine 
does not like me. The Reverend John 
looks at his watch. 

** A quarter to five,’* he says, ‘‘ and he 
is to come by the 5:10 train; isn’t he, 
Daisy?” (this tome). ‘* Now, who is go- 
ing to take the pony carriage into Hen- 
ley to meet him? It’s too hot for the 
water, I suppose, or you two girls could 
row down, and he could bring you back.’’ 

**Perhaps he can’t row,’ I suggest. 
**Can’t Jane go, if it isnecessary that he 
should be met?’’ John shakes his head. 
** Jane can’t leave Tommy, his teeth are 
so troublesome ; and I have my sermon to 
write. Daisy, don’t be inhospitable. 
What would you think if you had been 
met by only a servant? ”’ 

‘Tam not Captain Gayle, and per- 
haps there is nothing he dislikes so much 
as being met,’? I answer saucily, and 
glancing at Laura. She does not smile ; 
on the contrary, she is very pale. A 
minute afterwards I hear her telling 
John, in her soft semi-whisper, that she 
has a terrible headache. She does not 
think she can stay downstairs, or appear 
at dinner this evening. John is mad on 
homeeopathy. He darts at a big book 
and a little chest, and begins fumbling 
for the prescription. Laura stands wait- 
ing in courteous patience, her flower -like 
head a little bent, 2 stream of sunlight 
falling through the open French window 
upon her crisp white dress and clasped 
hands. On the window sill I recline 
warm and flushed, my back against a 
great tub of azaleas, pink, white, and 
red, broken half lights trembling through 
the leaves above upon my insignificant 
little face and crumpled muslin gown. 
Outside the gnats are making a little 
black cloud in the yellow, burning sun- 
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shine. There is a smell of summer in the 
air, a weight of hot grass and roses and 
southern-scented heliotrope. John goes 
on puzzling over aconite and belladonna. 
He can’t make out whether Laura is fair 
or not? Her eyes are dark; and in the 
middle the door opens and James an- 
nouncees ** Captain Gayle.”’ 

We all start. For one moment I see 
Laura’s hands clinch tight—tight, till the 
soft white flesh grows darkly, cruelly 
red, beneath the slender fingers. For one 
moment, athwart that bar of gold-dusted 
sunshine, I see a face ghastly pale glar- 
ing at her in mute, wondering inquiry, 
and then Laura is gone, and John is 
shaking hands heartily with the goodliest, 
kingliest man I haveever seen. Sucha 
man! Ah, heavens! the Greeks of old 
made gods of them, and worshipped them 
openly on Mount Parnassus. It is women 
who deify them now, and pour out their 
worship in the secrecy of their own 
hearts; that is all the difference. And 
yet they are no better than other men: 
muscles do not mean magnanimity ; size 
is not always coexistent with sanctity. 
Beauty of face is not inseparable from 
ugliness of soul. With the generosity of 


-nineteen I make Dallas a present of all 


these inward charms to match the outer 
ones. With the headlong hurry of nine- 
teen I fall fiercely, furiously in love with 
the individual for whom I have been so 
prosaically destined from my babyhood, 
the individual I have been pettishly de- 
preciating for the last six weeks. My 
face is scarlet as a peony when John 
introduces me as “ your old friend, Miss 
Jerningham.”’ A shy, conscious, too de- 
lighted simper is quivering in every fea- 
tufe as 1 put out my hand to be taken in 
that strong, coul grasp. 

Ah, well, one is only young once. 
** Men find women fools and leave them 
cynics,” saith one who, beinga man, ought 
to know. At nineteen folly is natural 
and delightful. 

It is perhaps also natural that in the 
happy agitation of my own mind I pay 
small attention to a certain embarrass- 
ment and abstraction in Dallas’s manner. 

We sit down to talk, and he explains 
how he has been staying with a friend at 
Wargrave, and so did not come by train 
at all, but rode over, thus relieving John’s 
palpable conscience pricks on the score of 
inhospitality. To my cousin he expresses 
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a polite if listless hope that his arriving 
an hour earlier is not inconveniencing 
any one. ‘vo me he expresses a listless 
if polite satisfaction in seeing me so per- 
fectly recovered. Once I catch a critical 
flash from the keen, semi-veiled depths 
of his blue eyes over my round and not 
unfreckled face, over my limp, crumpled 
frock, and fat pink hands; but other- 
wise his manner is preoceupied, and his 
glance wanders to the door through which 
Laura vanished into the library. After- 
wards I remember it all. Now, I am 
quite glad when he goes to his room, that 
I may rush to Jane’s, and interrupt the 
spoonful of castor-oil she is trying to force 
between Tommy’s tight-locked teeth by 
the eager announcement: 

**Oh, Jenny, he is che handsomest man 
you ever saw in your whole life ; the most 
angelic nose, and eyes——”’ I haye not 
seen Miss Tremaine till then, though she 
is busy holding down Tommy’s legs from 
vigorous efforts at kicking his mother’s 
face. Now I stop short ; yet surely there 
is no occasion for that look of cold con- 
temptuous surprise in her face. Is not 
Dallas mine, to praise or not as I like? 

Perhaps Miss Tremaine would sneer a 
second time if she could see the trouble 
Iam taking to dress for dinner to-day— 
J, who never care how [ look in general ; 
but Ido take trouble. I want to please 
my future lord. I turnover all my dress- 
es, andselecta silk, soft and thick, of shim- 
mery, silvery green, not perhaps the 
dress best suited to nineteen, but exqui- 
site in itself and exquisitely made. I 
make Thomson strain up my hair till the 
back of my neck nearly cracks in two, 
and plait it in close yellow coils on the 
top of my head, and then I go downstairs 
and am taken in to dinner by Dallas. 
Laura sits opposite to us. In the sim- 
plest of white muslins, with one half- 
blown Gloire de Dijon rose nestling in 
the wavy masses of her gold-brown hair, 
with the low, red sunset behind making 
warm reflections over cloud-white robe 
and cream-white flesh, she looks more 
than lovely—almost divine. Dallas takes 
his eyes off her twice, once to ask me if I 
won’t have some oranges a /a neige, once 
to answer some question from Jane. For 
the first time in my life I begin to believe 
myself capable of disliking some one al- 
most as much as Miss Tremaine dislikes 
me. 
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Dautas has been here a week. It is 
eight days and eight nights this morning 
since I first saw him—since the day we 
sat side by side at dinner, and he stared 
persistently at Laura Tremaine. He does 
not stare at her now. He seldom looks 
at, hardly ever speaks to her; and she 
avoids him with almost marked decision. 
I need not have been sulky that first even- 
ing; for ever since then he has devoted 
himself to me, not obteudively, but with 
a sort of lazy, bien entendu attention, a 
half languid, half good-tempered read- 
iness to gratify my little whims and 
pleasures, which is, 1 suppose, nll that a 
muscular young man is capable of in the 
way of courtship in these used-up days. 
He has rowed me—all of us—on the river 
several times. He has ridden with me, 
and played croquet with me. He has 
even read aloud a little, and submitted 
to be read to—closing his eyes, however, 
and sleeping very sweetly and soundly 
during the latter enjoyment. John and 
Jane treat us exactly like engaged peo- 
ple. I suppose we are engaged; but 
sumehow I thought he would have said 
something first. Perhaps he will; per- 


haps he is only waiting to know me a lit- 


tle better. He can’t guess that I like 
him—that I haven’t already fallen in love 
with some one ‘else. He can't mean to 
let it be all ‘* taken for granted.”’ I have 
begun to puzzle a good bit over this ; and 
to be—oh! so grateful for tlise three 
prompt rejections. Qowld I ever have 
worshipped any one as f do Dallas? 

{tis afternoon. A golden haze hangs 
over the further bank of the river. Great 
blots of pink and scarlet petals relieve the 
flat, hot greenness of the close-shaven 
lawn. Clumps of overblown roses, masses 
of scorching, scarlet geraniums shake 
down fresh contributions of color at every 
passing step or gentle breeze. Above, 
the sky is one vault of pure dazzling blue. 
Below, the river is one sheet of dimpling, 
dancing silver flame. Only under one 
bank, where the trees hang out their 
broad, thick-leaved boughs, there is a 
band of shadow, dark, cool, and sharply 
defined against the blaze beyond. There 
our boat is lying, a heap of shawls and 
parasols in the stern, all ready for an out- 
ing. Dallas, looking more gloriously 
handsome than any old world Hyperion, 
in his boating flannels, i splicing one of 
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the tiller ropes. Laura and [, in huge 
shady hats, and cool grass-cloth cos- 
tumes, are standing on the bank discuss- 
ing which shall take the first turn at the 
assistant oar. Jane, a littie higher up 
on the lawn, is trying to bribe Tommy to 
let go of her dress and cease his ear- 
piercing howls to be allowed to accompa- 
ny us. We are going to show Dallas the 
catacombs at Park Place. 

Do you know what these catacombs 
are? If you have ever been at or in the 
vicinity of Henley-on-Thames, you do; 
for they are one of the show places in the 
neighborhood. If not, it is ten to one you 
have never heard of them; so I may as 
well mention that they are supposed to 
have been excavated by the Romans; that 
they are now the property of a gentleman 
residing in a pretty country house on the 
banks of the river, and that they tunnel, 
with as many multifarious windings as 
an ants’ nest, one side of a hill in his do- 
mains. All visitors to Henley and War- 
grave go to see them, and a gardener 
takes you in at one entrance and out at 
another, and receives unremonstratingly 
any donations you may choose to proffer 
to his acceptance. 

This individual is beside us now, for we 
are all grouped round a rough doorway 
much encumbered with brambles, and cut 
in the side of the hill. As he unlocks it 
a faint, fresh smell of apples issues from 
the darkness ; specimens of that frait be- 
ing placed on jutting ledges of the rock, 
in order to enable one to “ follow one’s 
nose,’’ sight being out of the question. 
Jane and I are behind the guide. She is 
lamenting that she has got on a dark 
dress—it will get so irretrievably filthy in 
these dark, dusty passages. Dallas and 
Laura have dropped a little behind. He 
seems to be speaking earnestly, and she 
is whitely, wofully pale. | As I glance 
back at them she comes hurriedly for- 
ward, and suggests that she should stay 
outside. She is tired; she has been there 
before—and—and——. — Itis the first time 
I have ever seen Laura Tremaine really 
agitated. Jane will not hear of leaving 
her. She will be nervous herself without 
Laura. There may be strange tourists 
about the grounds, and Laura would have 
to find her way alone down the hill. Dal- 
las turns round. ‘* You must come,’’ he 
says, in deep, authoritative undertone, 
and Laura yields. I glide on quickly af- 
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ter the guide. Huffed? Yes, decidedly 
huffed. Why should Laura obey my mas- 
ter? 

We are all in thick darkness now. 
Our footsteps make no noise in the light, 
pulverous soil. I seem some way in ad- 
vance, for Jane’s voice, cheering on her 
eldest hope, comes to me dimly from the 
background. Nooneelse speaks. There 
might be no one else in the catacombs ; 
and the apples smell stronger than ever 
in the close, damp air. I can never bear 
the scent of an apple now. It makes me 
sick and shuddering in a moment. 

Presently, quite close behind, there is 
a low, eager whisper, then a quick rus- 
tle, and some one —some one in grass cloth 
like mine—glides rapidly past me with- 
out asound. The next moment there isa 
hand, a strong, stern hand, on my shoul- 
der, and I hear the whisper again, in my 
ear this time. 

** Why did you do that?’’ it says as 
angrily as is consistent with perfect low- 
ness. ‘* Will it hurt you for me to speak 
to you this once? ”’ 

By ‘‘ that ’’ I suppose he means the in- 
voluntary start I give as his hand tight- 
ens on me. Instead of answering I begin 
to tremble like a child. Has the moment 
for mutual ayowals come at last? 

‘*T must speak,’ Dallas says in the 
same intensely earnest whisper, ‘‘and 
you must listen. Oh! my darling, for- 
give me. I cannot bear it any longer. I 
tried—God knows I tried not to love you 
—to keep out of your way. It was you 
who came here voluntarily. Why did 
you? In Heaven’s name, why did you, 
unless——”’ 

He breaks off, and I can make no an- 
swer. I came—of course you know that 
from the first—that he might have an op- 
portunity for settling that old arrange- 
ment, but I can hardly say as much. 
His hand glides from my shoulder to my 
waist. His voice goes on, persuasive 
now, With a perfect tenderness in it which 
I have never heard before—shall never, 
never hear again in this world or the 
next. 

‘“*My darling, my queen lily, I love 
you. You know I love you. I have 
nothing whatever but love to offer you 
while my father lives. It is the blindest, 
cruellest selfishness to try and lead you, 
who could marry a duke if you would, into 
utter poverty.’’ (Poverty! and what of 
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my hundred thousand pounds and his 
good old place? His next words answer 
the last query.) “ Haylands is fearfully, 
heavily mortgaged. My father had hard 
ado to keep it from old Jerningham, and 
I’ve helped to encumber it with my ex- 
travagance. He can’t cut me out of the 
entail; but if I refuse to marry as I am 
ordered, he can and will stop my present 
income, and turn me out of the house 
during his life. Laura, can you forgive 
me for first trying to win your love when 
I knew it would be ruin for you, and 
then, too late, tearing myself away, and 
trying—trying with all my might—to sell 
myself to that little foolish thing and her 
money. Laura, I cannot. Worthless, 
mean, and extravagant as I am, I can’t 
do that while there is even one chance 
that you would love me well enough to 
brave poverty at my side. Oh! my dar- 
ling, tell me if it is so—tell me honest- 
ly, and I will leave here to-morrow, sell 
out, and slave day and night till I've 
earned some sort of a home for you. It 
may be long waiting, but if you love me, 
my beautiful sweet, if you only love me”’ 
——For one moment he pauses, with 
something like a gasp; then, with a sort 
of fierce desperation, ‘‘ If not, I may as 
well go to the dogs, or marry that red- 
cheeked child, with all her chatter and 
gush. It would be much the same, as far 
as my happiness goes, once you were lost 
to me.”’ 

He has hurried out these words, one 
after another, with only that one pause, 
and then he finds no interruption. From 
the moment that he utters Aer name—the 
moment that it flashes on me that he is 
speaking to her, not me—all power of an- 
swer, or speech of any sort, has ebbed 
from me; and yet, oh, Dallas, Dallas! that 
I could ever have been so lindly, madly 
conceited as to dream of your caring for 
me when she was by! that the shattering 
of my dream should have driven every 
drop of warm life-blood in my body back 
to my heart, and made me reel and stag- 
ger so that but for that supporting arm I 
should have fallen down there at his feet, 
and betrayed the story of my own utter 
folly and weakness. 

Thank God, he holds me too tightly for 
that. Thank God that before he can 
speak again, Jane and Bobbie are stum- 
bling on us from behind. There could not 
be a better restorative. Dallas drops his 
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arm us if shot, and turns to speak to her 
with more readiness than men in general 
show in such emergencies. I rush blind- 
ly on in the dark, knocking myself against 
sharp corners, slipping past Laura, and 
amost thrusting the guide against the 
wall as [ dash out into the great glitter- 
ing glare of yellow sunlight and green, 
green earth. 

Where are my “red checks and chat- 
ter’? now? Ah, reader, have not you 
known what it is to feel horribly, death- 
ly pale; to know by intuition that you 
are whiter than any chalk marks on your 
dress? Laura is pale too. There is an 
expression of mingled fright, joy, and 
sorrow on her face, which only I under- 
stand. She attaches herself to Jane ob- 
stinately. I attach myself to Bobbie, 
whom I do not favor in general ; but any- 
thing rather than walk with Dallas— 
Dallas, who is not pale, but flushed with 
a sort of proud, happy audacity. Does 
not silence give consent? Little wonder 
his eyes rest with such open, darigg ten- 
derness on Laura’s downcast facé;all the 
livelong journey home. 

We are there at last. I detect and 
thwart Dallas in an attempt at speaking 
to Miss Tremaine aside. She goes to her 
room. We below join in complaints of 
the heat, and abuse of the e¢atacombs. 
**So damp; so dirty.” ‘* Daisy has not 
got back her color yet.” “Of course 
not. Bad air always makes me pale. In 
the metropolitan underground Lam posi- 
tively ill—sick—as sick as I eam besil- 
ways.’’ This in a sortof defiantameply to 
Dallas’s mild look of disgust. He goes to 
his room,**to have asmoke,’’ he says. I 
hear the key turn in his door. It is a 
noisy key. I shall be sure to hear it 
when he unlocks it again, and Laura’s 
room is at the other side of the house. I 
don’t think they could meet without my 
knowing it, and I am determined they 
shall not—not till I am out of the house, 
and far, far away. 

Unwilling to lose time, and in a miser- 
able feyerish hurry which will not let me 
rest, I open fire directly we are alone, 
with: 

‘* Cousin John, I am going away.”’ 

** Going away! ”’ he repeats stupefied. 
‘* Where?” 

** Back to Wales, to grandmamma ; and 
to-morrow. Please don’t say a word. 
Please don’t, Jane—I must go.”’ 


IN THE DARK. 


(May, 


* But why? What is the matter?” 
they both cry together in utter amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Simply that I have made up my mind 
that I won’t and can’t marry Dallas 
Gale.”’ 

“ Not—marry—Captain Gale!”’  re- 
peats John, more astounded than ever. 
“Why, I thought—we all thought you 
were quite in—you liked him im- 
mensely.”’ 

‘** Nonsense, Daisy,’’ Jane puts in be- 
fore I can speak. ‘* This is some childish 
folly. You are jealous of Laura, you silly 
girl.’’ 

“Laura! ’’ repeats John; ‘‘ why, he— 
she—they never speak—never——”’ 

** OF course not,”’ interrupts his wife. 
** Daisy, don’t be foolish. Laura shall go 
away if you like. Indeed, her stepmo- 
ther wamts her back,” and Jane nods at 
me encouragingly. I burst out in indig- 
nation : 

**She shall not go away. Jane, how 
can you? [I am not jealous of—of any 
one. I—I do not want to marry Dallas. 
I—I don’t like him.’ 

How loud we must have been talking! 
After all I have not heard the key turn. 
As I turn round from uttering this tre- 
mendous lie, I see Dallas standing in the 
open doorway, his face pale with cold, 
haughty indignation and surprise. 

We are all limp, and gaping in con- 
Scious guilt. There is a dead silence. 
He breaks it first : 

“TI really beg your pardon for my in- 
terruption. The door being wide open I 
did notknow that you were engaged in a 
discussion which ”’ His blue, beautiful 
eyes are blazing with utter scorn and 
wrath in my direction. He can hardly 
speak with anger, and yet I, who would 
have been frightened out of my life usu- 
ally, [, whose cowardice is proverbial, am 
not afraid now. There are moments when 
one can dare anything, and this is one of 
them. 

**Dallas,’’ I say—somehow I have al- 
ways called him by his Christian name— 
** don’t be offended. I should have had 
to say it some time, and it is better now 
than later.”’ 

‘© It? Really I hardly understand,’’ 
he says, turning on me with barely veiled 
irony. ‘* I was not aware that | had——”’ 

** Asked me to marry you?”’ I inter- 
tupt feverishly. ‘‘ No, of course not; 
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but as it was always arranged by our 
fathers, and was to come off before I was 
twenty, I thought I had better speak 
honestly before you liked me enough to 
ask me.”’ 

‘ Thank you,’’ he says satirically. 
' ** No one can complain of your frankness, 
Miss Jerningham, Iam sure. The whole 
house could bear witness to it. Then I 
am to understand you throw me over, and 
will have none of me.”’ 

De what he will, a great, glad light is 
creeping over his face. He forgets even 
poverty in joy at escaping from me. 

‘© Yes,” I say firmly. ‘I am sorry 
about the preperty—you would have 
managed it better than I; but I can’t 
help it, and you will have the codicil 
anyhow.”’ 

‘*Whatcodicil? Daisy, are you mad?” 
cries Jane, finding voice atlast. ‘ Cap- 
tain Gayle, do not mind. She is not her- 
self. It was the sun to-day—the bad air. 
She does not know what she is saying.” 

** Yes, Jane, I do,’’ 1 answer stead- 
ily. ‘* He does not, and you don’t; but 
when papa died he left a codicil jn his 
will, to the effect that if I refused Dallas 
‘ he was to have five thousand pounds as a 
compensation for the disappointment. 
It is not much out of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds,’’ I add, laughing a little 
bitterly, ‘‘ but then it is unencumbered. 
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It is all for you yourself, and there is no 
me to be taken with it.’ 

‘* My dear Daisy,’’ sobs Jane, begin- 
ning to cry with vexation, ‘‘ as if losing 
you were not worse than any other loss— 
than——”’ 

‘*Miss Jerningham evidently puts 
‘mercenary ’ downamong thelist of my un- 
likable qualities,"’ observes Dallas with 
stinging emphasis, which almost brings 
the tears into my eyes. He need not be 
so cruel, In desperate fear of breaking 
down I go up to him, both my hands 
outstretched in childish deprecation. 

** Don’t! Indeed I never thought that. 
I do like you as a friend, but marriage is 
so different, and you cannot care much 
about me yet. I—I’m not very nice—not 
at all, I think.’’ 

The tears are very near the brim now: 
in another minute they will be over. 
For one moment his hands clasp mine; 
for one moment his eyes look down kind- 
ly on me. Because I am making him so 
happy he will even forgive my imperti- 
nence. 

** IT think you nice,’’ hesays; and then 
we both hear her step upon the stairs. I 
pull my hands away and rush, without 
looking at her, away up to my own recom 
to howl at leisure over my packing. 

I have never seen either of them since. 

Taro. Girt. , 
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HE sat at the opened window, 
And mused o’er an old romance ; 
And the glorious peal of the legend 
Still held her soul in its trance. 
But her heart was thronged with yearnings 
That cried for utterance. 


The world seemed so pale and so dreary, 
A vain and inglorious play ; 
The thundering heroes of old time 
Had left it to fade and decay ; 
The radiant soul had departed 
And left the inanimate clay. 

mt. 
She closed the dear book of her heroes, 
And down from her tower she sped, 
Where the shivering leaves of the birches 
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A lingering glamour spread. 
Strange murmurs stole through the forest, 
Strange voices of warning and dread. 

IV. 
She stood at the brink of the cascade, 
And heard the loud waters fall ; 
Now rising with passionate thunder, 
And wrestling with clamorous brawl] ; 
Now breathing a quivering whisper 
Adown o’er the rocky wall. 


v. 
Anon o’er the darksome waters 
The shadows of midnight brood, 
And the ghosts of a thousand legends 
Flit through the shuddering wood ; 
Bat still at the brink of the cascade 
The maiden, wondering, stood. 


VI. 
There was a strong soul in the cascade, 
A soul grand, noble, and free— 
For her yawning abysses panted 
With tremulous ecstasy— 
Which rose with a misty fulness, 
Then burst into melody. 

vil. 

And hushed was the night-wind’s murmur, 
And hushed seemed the cataract’s roll, 
While clear and airily trembling 
The tones through the forest stole. 
They came like familiar voices, 
That soothe the unrest of the soul. 

Vill. 
The hopes her young heart had cherished, 
The dreams of the days gone by, 
The yearnings that throbbed in her bosom, 
Deep-hidden from mortal eye, 
Had gained a voice in the music, 
And joyfully rose to the sky. 

Ix. 
A tenderly luring sadness 
Abode in the mellow tone. 
Ah, there was love and solace 
For a life that was drear and lone! 
A leap in the dark, a brief flutter, 
And darkly the waves rolled on. 

x. 
Two men at morn sought the river ; 
And lo! to the tree-roots clung 
The form of a lifeless maiden, 
So wondrously fair and young. 
‘¢ T'was Necken,’’ they said, ‘‘ who allured her, 
Beguiling her heart with his song.” 
Hsatmar Hiortn Boresen. 
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F foreign life is more picturesque, 
English life in a genuine country 
house and in a socially pleasant neighbor- 
hood is more complete. The great differ- 
ence between English and American 
country life is, that in America people 
have their homes, their interests, and 
their business in the city,and go into the 
country simply for two or three months’ 
recreation, while in England the class of 
society corresponding to American ladies 
and gentlemen dive in the country, and 
go up to town fora few months in the 
year. Home means the country, the 
manor house, the parish church, the vil- 
lage school, the Dorcas societies. There 
is on each estate, large or small, a little 
world in miniature, with everything com- 
plete, everything hinging on solid, old es- 
tablished customs. About such a home 


there is nothing sketchy, nothing unfin- 
ished, nothing that smacks of the en- 
campment or the caravansary. A mel- 
low tint harmonizes the angles of the 
house with the myriad shrubs and trees 


around them. Time and age have blended 
art with nature so cunningly thet you 
could not wish and could hardly imagine 
them apart. 

This is a fitting frame for the stately 
life of an English country gentleman ; it 
suggests not merely wealth, which by it- 
self is always vulgar, but hospitality, lei- 
sure, comfort, and a certain sort of dis- 
play, dusky, unobtrusive, matter-of- 
course--the very opposite to that distress- 
ing nouveau riche ostentation which is 
forever drawing attention to trifles as 
plainly as if it had a human voice to say, 
** Mark me well : [am silver, not plated ”’ ; 
or, ** Observe : the lace on my pocket-hand- 
kerchief cost ten dollarsa yard.’’ Every- 
thing is perfect and everything is costly, 
true; but then everything is meant for 
use, and many things are very old-fash- 
ioned. 

This privileged existence is as much a 
national monument as Westminster Ab- 
bey ; it is the outcome of a thoroughly 
and slowly ripened civilization, and like 
the rich cream that crowns the milk tubs 
of a Devonshire dairy, it argues a sub- 


stratum of more than ordinary quality. 
What this is it is needless to say. Time 
alone and the essentially conservative 
spirit of the English mind could have 
produced this indefinable blossom. The 
law of primogeniture—against which 
more has been said than against any other 
human means of keeping alive a repre- 
sentative body of men—has nevertheless 
proved to be the safest fence around the 
nation’s ‘‘ vineyard.’’ It has made of 
the English aristocracy and gentry a 
nursery of statesmen, while at the same 
time it has marked it with so solid and 
high a stamp that entrance into that or- 
der is a real, not merely nominal reward 
of merit. The primary reason why Eng- 
lishmen live in the country during eight 
or nine months in the year, is because 
the hunting and shooting take up just 
that much time. Parliament always 
breaks up before the 12th of August, be- 
cause if it did not the few devoted officials 
whose presence is necessary to make a 
sitting legal would sit in vain expecta- 
tion and look upon empty benches on 
that momentous day, the first of the 
Scotch grouse-shooting. Every one who 
ean afford it, or who bas friends to afford 
it for him, is off to the moors on the 11th, 
and the affairs of the nation weigh very 
little in his imagination compared with 
the weight of the game-bag. The Ist of 
September (partridge) and the Ist of 
October (pheasant-shooting) are gala 
days, and the man who cannot handle a 
gun is thought proportionately little of. 
Even in August inveterate fox-hunters 
meet at four or five o’clock in the morn- 
ing for cub-hunting, which amusement is 
all over by ten or eleven. As the winter 
comes on the real hunting begins, and 
lasts till late in March. In the midland 
counties this is an especial feature ; the 
best packs of hounds are all centred with- 
in the counties of Northampton, Leices- 
ter, Rutland, Nottingham, and Lincoln ; 
the ground is level, and foxes are plenty. 
Melton, in Leicestershire, is a noted hunt- 
ing rendezvous; people take ‘‘ boxes”’ 
there for the season—i. ¢., small villas, 
with large stables—and beguile the even- 
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ings with dancing and cards. It is a sort 
of watering-place, if such a misnomer be 
permissible, where the wine flows in 
streams every night, and the neat brandy- 
flask is filled up every morning “‘ in case of 
accidents ’’ out with the hounds. Melton 
and many places near it are within reach 
of five packs, the Quorn and the Peitche- 
ley being the most famous ; so that, with 
plenty of horses and no lack of endurance, 
an enthusiast might be in the saddle for 
ten or twelve hours every day of the week 
but one. That one is generally dull ina 
hunting country. That Melton is a most 
characteristic English outgrowth cannot 
be denied ; that it is a creditable produet 
is doubtful. It is probably the only ex- 
isting representative of the jolly bygone 
days of which Thackeray’s** Virginians ” 
is so powerful a sketch, and of which 
Lever has drawn such graphic pictures 
in the corresponding and no less roister- 
ous kingdom of Ireland—the days when 
George III. was King, and gentlemen 
thought it not beneath them to sleep on 
hard beds, with a Turkey carpet for a 
blanket, and the ‘“* mahogany ’’ three feet 
above their heads by way of a tester. 
Not that exactly such scenes are repro- 
duced to-day at Melton, for we will not 
do the town such gross injustice as to 
hint at such a thing; but the merry spirit 
of old times yet lingers over the commu- 
nity, and just gives to its pleasures a 
piquant remembrance of the days of the 
English ‘* wild huntsmen.”’ 

All the houses within this neighbor- 
hood are successively made the rendez- 
vous or “‘ meet”’ of the hunt. People 
come from great distances, and send their 
horses by the railway if the station is 
within reach and the ‘‘ meet”’ very far 
from their homes ; others drive or ride in, 
and send their hunters beforehand by 
road, under the care of a groom, who 
starts at dawn and leads the horses ata 
slow walking pace the whole way. The 
show of “ pink’’ in the midland coun- 
ties is generally good. To the unini- 
tiated we will explain that ‘ pink ”’ 
means the scarlet hunting-coat worn by the 
professional huntsmen, whippers-in, etc., 
and also by any gentleman who cares en- 
thasiastically for the national sport. The 
young men of the hunting neighborhoods 
who add to their love of sport the desire 
to make a p trance before the 
bevy of ladies “present at the 
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‘*meet,’’ are very proud of their gay 
coats ; but the old and seasoned veterans 
of the field think more of their garments 
if the tails are discolored and have faded 
to a pink hue, showing the hard service 
through which they have been ; hence the 
technical word “‘ pink.’’? Just so would 
a soldier prefer a tattered standard to an 
elaborately embroidered and brand new 
flag. Some men hunt in black, always 
of course with tup-boots. These boots 
are another cardinal point of a sports- 
man’s dandyism ; and it is related of a fa- 
mous shoemaker of half a century ago, 
that a customer having indignantly com- 
plained of his riding-boots splitting the 
first time he put them on, the man of 
leather calmly inquired what his lordship 
had done after he put on the offending 
boots. 

‘* Done, man!’ was the hasty rejoin- 
der; ‘‘ why, I only just walked a few 
yards across to the stables.” 

‘¢ That is enough,”’ said Crispm with 
an injured and reproachful air. ‘‘ I made 
those boots to ride in, my lord, net to 
walk in.”’ 

Once or twice during the season, a 
hunting-breakfast is given at the house 
where the ‘‘ meet "’ takes place. This is 
a very pretty and lively scene. The old 
yellow family chariot brings a group of 
fair lookers-on from the great house on 
the hill; the ladies wear as much scarlet 
as good taste or fashion will allow : some 
a scarlet feather in their hat, a bow of 
bright red ribbon at the throat, a scarlet 
petticoat over which some thick black 
stuff is tastefully looped up. Then a 
more modern landau, dark and faultless, 
draws up just within the gravel square 
in front of the hall door ; the liveries are 
gray, with gilt buttons, the horses per- 
fectly matched: only one lady and two 
little children, but this carriage draws 
off the public attention even from the 
hounds, who are just mustering on the 
brow of the hill. The lady is tall and 
graceful, with handsome aquiline fea- 
tures, delicate and womanly, though 
commanding; her dress is the perfec- 
tion of costly simplicity, and her small 
brown velvet hat looks, on. her head, 
almost like a diadem. The children 
wear plain black velvet, with broad lace 
collars and ermine tippets, with jaunty 
fur caps to match. There are other 
types too; for instance, that good-hu- 
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mored, fresh-looking girl, who rides up 
attended only by a groom and vaults 
off her horse, gathering up her trailing 
habit into graceful folds, and running 
nimbly, like Di Vernon, up the steps. 
She is soon in the dining-room, where a 
sumptuous breakfast is laidout. One of 
the ladies of the house sits at the head of 
the table, the large antique silver urn be- 
fore her, and an array of tea and coffee 
cups marshalled around. The position is 
almost a sinecure, for the family and 
guests have breakfasted at the usual hour, 
ten o'clock, and it now turns out that 
but few of the sportsmen care to exhibit 
themselves in-doors. A few ladies drop 
in, some in riding-habits, some in silks 
and furs. The probabilities of the coming 
hunt are discussed ; for in this neighbor- 
hood the wives and daughters are as tech- 
nically learned on the subject of fox-hunt- 
ing as are their lords and masters. Sev- 
eral fair Hebes possess themselves of rolls 
and cold meat, and fall to diligently man- 
ufacturing substantial sandwiches for 


their friends outside; the daughters of 
the house stand on the hall steps while 
gayly-liveried servants hand round wine 
and cake among the gentlemen, and oth- 
ers carry trays full of foaming tankards 


of ale and liberal slices of cheese among 
the farmers and attendants of the kennel. 
The hounds are gathered in a group, the 
huntsman standing in the centre cracking 
his whip and calling each hound by his 
name; two or three masters of neigh- 
boring packs are talking to our own 
master of the hounds, one of the prom- 
inent gentlemen of the county, who 
stands there the very personification of 
good-humor and genuine enjoyment. If 
a hound were to fall lame through any 
carelessness of his keepers, there might 
be another tale to tell of the old gentle- 
man’s temper; but when you remember 
that everything pertaining to fox-hunt- 
ing is held as little short of sacred, and 
that the killing of a fox otherwise than in 
the legitimate sportsmanlike manner is 
reckoned as an eighth addition to the 
deadly sins, you must allow that careless- 
ness concerning a hound would quite jus- 
tify any expression of impatience. 
Twelve o'clock strikes, and every one 
begins to stir. Generally business be- 
gins at eleven ; but in honor of this break- 
fast a delay has been willingly allowed. 
The huntsmen mounts his horse and 
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blows his horn, the hounds gather round 
him, and the whole “ field’’ starts out. 
They are going to *‘ draw the covers ”’ at 
Weston Wood, a large plantation just 
above the park. The ‘‘earths’’ (mean- 
ing fox-holes) have all been stopped for 
miles around, so that the fox, once start- 
ed, has no refuge to make for, and is com- 
pelled to give the hunt a ‘‘run.’”’? The 
hounds go first, and, their noses to the 
ground, search for the scent; the hunts- 
man and whippers-in (professional sports- 
men), in scarlet coats and velvet jockey- 
caps, ride immediately next to them, ful- 
lowed by the ‘‘ field.’’ For a little while 
a confusion of rumors and cries is heard 
in the wood ; various calls are blown on 
the horn, and the frequent cracking of the 
huge whips (which sound is used to keep 
the hounds in order) has all the effect of 
a succession of pistol-shots. Ragged and 
motley boys from the neighboring villages 
swarm round the outskirts of the cop- 
pice ; they are often in the, way, and are 
thought a great nuisance by the mounted 
sportsmen; but the same uncontrollable 
national love ef fox-hunting burns within 
them, and since fate forbids them a mount 
and a ‘‘ pink ’’ garment, they insist upon 
clambering over stone walls and forcing 
their tattered clothes through the hedges 
rather than lose the excitement of the 
hunt. They know every short cut for ten 
miles round ; and if you do not think it 
beneath you to bestow a kind and encour- 
aging word on them from time tu time, 
they will let you into secrets that may 
enable you to be first ‘‘ in at the death.”’ 
They wi!l follow unweariedly for hours, 
without food or rest, and generally man- 
age to see no small part of the fun. 
Hark! The fox has ‘broken cover,’ 
and arepeated cry of ‘‘ Tally ho! ’’ bursts 
from the wood. Away go the hounds, 
full ery, and what sportsmen call their 
‘“* music,”’ something between a bay and 
a yelp, is indeed a pleasant sound, heard, 
as it always is, under circumstances cal- 
culated to give it almost a romantic char- 
acter. Quite half a dozen ladies are 
among the enthusiastic followers of the 
chase, and many young boys. Almost as 
soon as a child can ride, and in England 
that is invariably an early accomplish- 
ment, he begins to follow the hounds. I 
remember a little boy of eight years old, 
mounted on a small gray pony, the most 
sagacious and careful animal possible, 
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who for a whole hunting season almost 
led the field ; keeping pertinaciously close 
to and sometimes outstripping the hunts- 
man; breaking down walls and making 
the first gap in hedges, over and through 
which the rest would be glad to follow 
at leisure ; invariably ‘‘ in at the death,”’ 
and who was more than once presented 
with the ‘‘brush,’’ as an acknowledg- 
ment of his sportsmanlike energy and en- 
thusiasm. (N. B.—A fox has no tail and 
no feet : he hasa “* brush ’’ and ‘* pads.’’) 
The hunt isa privileged body. Ifa fox 
takes refuge in your flower garden, neither 
he nor your parterre is safe. I have known 
a fox run to earth in an arbor not twenty 
yards from one of the great houses in the 
neighborhood, and after ferrets and ter- 
riers {which are always kept ready in 
case of their being wanted) being put into 
a hole he had chosen for a last desperate 
stand, the whole arbor was laid in ruins 
rather than that the poor creature should 
be allowed to escape. And this is the 
same sport in Which the Saxon youths as 
vehemently indulged in the days of the 
Venerable Bede! The farmer never com- 
‘plains if the hunt goes straight through 
his wheat and turnip fields ; he shares in 
the sport himself, and remorselessly tram- 
ples down his own crops, so ingrained is 
the love of the national instinct in the 
breast of every rural Englishman. 
Shooting, however, is the favorite sport 
of many. Both pheasants and partridges 
are first carefully reared, the eggs gener- 
ally purchased in large quantities, hatched 
by hens, and the birds fed throughout the 
summer with meal and other appropriate 
food. The game-keepers take the great- 
est pride in the rearing of these birds, 
and it depends almost entirely on their 
careful watching whether the game is 
abundant or not. They frequently have 
to sit up all night, relieving each other in 
turns, in order to scare away and trap the 
rats, weasels, and owls that are constant- 
ly on the lookout for a delicate meal, 
whether of eggs or of young birds. I 
have seen the most beautiful amber and 
brown owls conspicuously nailed up 
against the house 6n wheels in which the 
game-keeper often lives for weeks togeth- 
er, out on the plantations. When the 
covers are full, and a good ‘‘ bag’”’ is to 
be expected, the Ist of October is a regu- 
lar feast day. A large party is asked, and 
a variety of costumes make the scene pic- 
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turesque. Some time ago, red or purple 
stockings, and knickerbockers of stout 
cloth or velveteen, were in vogue; the 
shooting dress is always of rough, heavy 
material, Scotch tweeds and Irish friezes 
being especially suitable. 

The ladies all collect after breakfast to 
see the party start out; a rendezvous is 
generally agreed upon, either for luncheon 
or tea, where the fair sex is expected to 
come and minister to the wants of the ex- 
hausted sportsmen. At two o’clock or 
five the reunion takes place, sometimes 
under a sheltering hedge, sometimes on 
the skirt of a wood. ‘The materiais for 
an ample meal are brought to the ap- 
pointed place, and a sort of civilized pic- 
nic takes place. The scene is one in 
which the bright though not flimsy cos- 
tumes of the ladies certainly make a prin- 
cipal ‘* point.”” Though shooting is a 
sport in which more real personal work is 
done by those who join in it, and in which 
skill is a real ingredient, still it is neither 
so characteristic nor so picturesque as fox- 
hunting. ‘There a firm seat in the saddle, 
a good horse, and a determination to ride 
straight across country, are all that is 
needed for the majority of the ‘‘ field’’; 
qualifications which after ail belong as 
much toa riding school asa hunt; but in 
shooting there is much patience required, 
besides an unerring accuracy of aim and 
a judicious knowledge of when and how 
to shoot. 

A drive through an English park will 
generally include some pretty sights, es- 
pecially the herds of fallow deer that 
haunt the ferny glades beneath the old 
oaks and beeches. These are kept both 
for show and for the table; for park-fed 
venison is a far more delicate morsel than 
the flesh of the Scotch red deer that run 
wild on the moors. White, brown, and 
mottled, with branching antlers, which 
serve admirably for offensive and defen- 
sive weapons, the deer browse in groups, 
the does and fawns generally keeping 
apart from the more lordly bucks. There 
is a man detailed to their especial ser- 
vice; he knows each one, as the hunts- 
man does the hounds; he has to watch 
them to see that they do not leap the 
six-foot railings that enclose the park; 
and when a buck is shot the hide, hoofs, 
and antlers fall to him as perquisites. 
He is called the park-keeper, and it is he 
who decides beforehand upon the victim. 
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The method of shooting a buck for the ta- 
ble is this: the keeper’s assistant drives 
the herd in a certain direction previously 
agreed upon (and the sight is very pret- 
ty, though one’s heart bleeds for the poor 
doomed animal, who bounds along so roy- 
ally among his brethren), and the keeper 
stations himself, rifle in hand, on the 
fork of some convenient tree along the 
route. He takes aim at the intended vic- 
tim, and at the ominous sound the scared 
herd scampers away faster than ever, 
leaving their comrade to the knives of the 
keeper and his second. Fallow deer are 
seldom hunted with staghounds, in the 
old approved way of venerie, and when it 
is done it is but a sham after all—very 
pretty, no doubt, but rather childish 
sport, as the object is a mere run, and the 
hounds are trained not to kill their game. 
The stag, in these instances, is given a 
certain start, being carried, bound in a 
cart, to the proper place, whence he is re- 
leased, and the chase begins. Thus the 
same stag may be hunted a score of times 
in his life, and be none the worse for it ; 
but the practice certainly seems anoma- 
lous. 

Christmas week and the first fortnight 


in January were busy times in our neigh- 
borhood. The two county balls, public 
ones, conducted with great pomp, and to 
which admission is obtained by ticket, 


were an era in our country life. From 
all the houses within ten or fifteen miles 
came large parties, dressed in the last 
London fashion, and reinforced by many 
of the most distinguished lights of the 
London world. Rural parties are also 
conspicuous, and with many people who 
live altogether in the country, this is the 
chosen occasion for the *‘ coming out ”’’ of 
young ladies—their first public introduc- 
tion to society. The town hall, or any 
other appropriate building, where these 
balls are given, is festively decorated, the 
band sits on a raised dais at one end, and 
the different sets form exclusive groups 
in various parts of the room. The top is 
generally the stronghold of the “ coun- 
ty,” while the townspeople take the low- 
er end, next the music, and the two classes 
seldom mingle except in the final country 
dances, for the perfection of which large 
numbers are required. It was at one of 
these balls that [ first made acquaintance 
with the ** Grecian bend,’’ most distress- 
ingly represented by the ultra fashionable 
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of the little town of S——-. The head- 
dresses of the town ladies were also note- 
worthy—*‘ so fearfully and wonderfully 
made "’ that they arrived at the beau ideal 
of caricature. Besides the dances of civ- 
ilization, which distinguish a London or 
Paris ballroom, we see here the old-fash- 
ioned characteristic dances which have 
come down frum the days of merrie Eng- 
land and good Queen Bess, or even from 
earlier days if the truth were known. 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley ”’ and “ the tri- 
umph’’ were very favorite ones in our 
neighborhood. A mixture of homeliness 
and courtliness is their distinguishing 
trait; you would imagine the performers 
to be playing at courtiers, and slyly min- 
gling their native playfulness with the 
stately movements they aim at reproduc- 
ing. In“ Sir Roger de Coverley ”’ the fig- 
ure ends by one couple running through 
the lines of dancers, drawn up in a hedge- 
row on either side, with hands juined and 
held upwards so as to form an arch, or 
rather tunnel, about thirty yards long. 
It savors of the childish game of ‘‘ thread 
the ueedle,’’ but it is in reality more 
amusing, more genuinely full of fun than 
the modern quadrilles or the worst of all 
solemn farces called the Lancers. There 
is some pleasure, if even only in the 
thought that this is the same old meas- 
ure to which our great-grandmothers 
danced at their own weddings. Some may 
think that antiquity is out of place in a 
ballroom. I can only say that antiquity 
is the very essence of all English life; it 
pervades everything, especially the 
amusements of the people, even of the 
ruder sort; for though it is but a triste 
compensation, still it mitigates even one 
of the worst evils that can befall the hu- 
man race—intemperance. Since this pro- 
pensity does exist as a fact among the 
English lower classes, it is some comfort 
to think that the hereditary national bev- 
erage was in just the same equivocal de- 
mand ten centuries ago as it is now, and 
that it is the identical compound of malt 
and hops in use to-day which in the days 
of the Venerable Bede muddled the heads 
of the stalwart Saxons. 

The private festivities at Christmas 
time are still more suggestive than the 
subscription balls, and then the refresh- 
ments are better, which goes fur some- 
thing. The tea-room at S—— boasted 
only of a tin teapot, kept under the table, 
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and brought out occasionally by a smart, 
beribboned matron, whose cleanliness was 
in inverse ratio to her ‘‘ dressiness.’’ 
The liquid dispensed as tea was likewise 
open to exception, and altogether the ap- 
paratus reminded one of the refreshment 
table of the railway station—from which 
one might legitimately infer it to have 
been borrowed for the night. At the 
private houses for about ten miles around, 
there was a noble, patriotic rivalry as to 
who should do most for the honor of the 
county. Balls were given and tables 
were spread in true Homeric style, yet 
always with that refinement of adjuncts 
which is one of the few modern things 
worth learning. Nevertheless, the old cus- 
toms are religiously kept up, and the mis- 
tletoe hangs conspicuously from the great 
lamp in the hall, or over the stag’s head 
at the dining-room door; the rooms are 
all wreathed with holly, each picture 
framed in it, the candlesticks made to ap- 
pear as if growing out of bunches of it, 
and holly even invades the ladies’ head- 
dresses or festoons their ball gowns. The 
customary turkey, a mighty bird, under 
whose weight the bearer staggers, makes 
an era in the feast; while the plum pud- 
ding, all aflame with biue fire and crowned 
with a young holly bush standing up out 
of its top, completes the appearance of the 
board. Mince pies are also set on fire, the 
burnt brandy being poured over them from 
a little silver ladle, small and deep, made 
on purpose. Another custom often fol- 
lowed is the passing round of the ‘* loving 
cup,’ ‘alarge silver punch bowl containing 
a hot and sweetened drink. It has two 
handles, and as you lift it to your mouth 
the weight obliges you to use them both. 
Your right and left hand neighbor stand 
up on each side while you drink, and so 
on all round the table, until all have sip- 
ped from the cup of brotherly good will. 

Yableaux.vivants are becoming a fa- 
vorite amusement in country houses, 
They are easily got up, requiring nothing 
but a movable stage, raised some three or 
four feet from the floor, on which looped, 
eurtains of green baize are disposed, so 
as to form a large frame. A row of com- 


mon lamps is placed in front, and lights 
arranged to suit the scenes from behind. 
As to dresses, it is the easiest thing im- 
aginable to procure the appearance re- 
quired by a judicious arrangement of 


draperies. 


Embroidered satin quilts, 
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cashmere shawls, velvet gowns, a crimson 
scarf, a Scutch cap, any of the thousand 
and one stray belongings of guests, or 
even .the more ponderous household ef- 
fects—all these, when properly disposed, 
are of the greatest use. A little powder 
and a flowered silk overskirt are all that 
is wanted for a Watteau, and so on ad 
infinitum. ‘Tableaux give less trouble 
than charades or private theatricals, and 
since looks and not brains are the only 
essentials, they are more easily made per- 
fect. Such and sucha tall guardsman, 
with his military air and fine figure, will 
make a splendid ‘*‘ Huguenot Lover,”’ but 
would bungle the few words you might 
give him on the stage, were his part noth- 
ing more exalted than a footman’s. That 
girl with the tawny hair will make a 
capital ‘* Titian’s Flower-Girl,’’ but she 
could do nothing as a soubrette. Dra- 
matic talent is so rare among men that 
it is exposing your friends’ incapacity 
to compel them to act; and as your 
friends seldom thank you for putting them 
at their worst, you often get small thanks 
for your pains. But even ugly people are 
sometimes picturesque, so that in group- 
ing them in a tableau you flatter them, 
besides providing for your other guests a 
more pleasant and perfect entertainment 
than the murdering of a French comedy 
or the clumsy imitation of great actors. 
Christmas and New Year have still 
some shreds left of their old-time jesting 
customs. Villagers go about dressed in 
strangely ragged garb, representing 
country characters, such as quack doctors, 
doughty swordsmen, etc., and appear at 
the door of ‘‘the hall,’’ begging to be 
allowed to perform before the guests. 
The play is fragmentary, and is probably 
but a grotesque fag-end of some formerly 
popular piece ; there is invariably a duel, 
during which one man falls mortally 
wounded ; whereupon the quack doctor 
rushes forward, and by way of reviving 
him, draws a tooth, which he holds up 
to the audience (it is a horse's tooth, and 
provokes great merriment). A song about 
the ‘‘old folks at home’’ and * good 
King George"? generally wind$ up the 
performance, when the ‘‘ mummers,’’ as 
they are called, are sent round to the 
servants’ rooms, where a plentiful supper ° 
and horns of ale are dispensed to them. 
The ‘‘ waits,’’ or carol singers, are an- 
other vestige of old Christian times, 
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when the birth of the Saviour was an 
event that came home to every heart—not 
a mere historical date, commemorated in 
the calendar. In some remote parts of 
England it was still the custom not long 
ago to light up the stables on Christmas 
night, and give an extra feed to the cattle, 
in reverent memory of the stable of 
Bethlehem, and the companions of the 
brute creation which, not without some 
mystic meaning, were chosen by our Lord 
as the witnesses of his entrance into the 
world. 

As for the parish festivities, in which 
“the hall’’ always has so prominent a 
share, the school feasts, the Christmas 
trees, the clothing-club meetings at 
Martinmas, they are well known through 
the religious literature which binds this 
country with England. Characteristic 
they are, but perhaps too familiar to be 
much touched upon, while these social 
pictures of comfortable and stately Eng- 
lish life have somewhat more of the 
charm of novelty. 

Some houses are famous for their 
banquets, which recur with solemn pre- 
cision at stated intervals. The person- 
ality of a house has often been made 
a subject of remark: one house looks 
hospitable, another reserved ; one purse- 
proud, another unpretendingly domes- 
tic. Some there are which you could 
not avoid stopping at and looking in at 
the windows, expecting to see a group of 
children, a grandfather telling fairy tales, 
a young mother rocking a cradle, a tom- 
cat purring an the rug—anything sug- 
gestive of comfort, peace, and ease of 
mind; another house you would pass 
with a shiver, urge your horse on, and 
draw your cloak tightly around you as 
though to keep out the chilliness forced 
on you by the sight of the staring win- 
dows and bleak hall door; and soon, 
through all the gamut of silent impres- 
sions which the exterior of a house can 
produce. The style of the last century, 
when a certain chilly and barren stateli- 
ness was the architectural fashion, was 
visible in some of our prominent houses: 
a parallelogram of gray stone, pierced 
with three rows of shallow, square win- 
dows, a flight of steps leading to the hall 
door, a colonnade, and wings extending 
on each side, like the colonnade of St. 
Peter's in Rome, and embracing an acre 
of bare grass—not lawn—and united at 
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the lower end by splendid but forbidding 
iron gates; such was one of the great 
‘*seats’’ of the neighborhood. Some 
one once irreverently called it ‘‘ a bar- 
rack with a drilling-green in front.’”’ The 
interior matched the exterior ; the halls 
were lofty and bare, the rooms wide, 
cool, and sparely furnished—a splendid 
house for summer, and one that needed 
but a veranda and striped blinds to be 
appropriate for the tropics; still, with 
all this, an un-English looking house, 
Its inmates, however, were far from un- 
English, and the hunting interest was 
more strongly represented here than any- 
where else in the county. It was in the 
course of social nature that banquets 
should be frequent here, although, like 
all civilized England, this house has 
abjured the old style of serving at table, 
and adopted the ‘‘ diner & la Russe.”’ 
Still everything else about the board is 
typical of old times. The courteous host 
is of that class of commoners which fitly 
ranks with peers ; he has been statesman, 
soldier, author, courtier, and wit in his 
day ; he has married a duke’s daughter, 
been Lord Lieutenant (a/ias Governor) of 
the county, has raised a troop of his own 
during the Peninsular war, has been a 
public-spirited man, and followed pro- 
gress at the rate that may be expected of 
any rational, far-seeing human being. 
He is quite passive now, has gracefully 
abdicated the position which his old age 
and infirmity rendered irksome, and has 
even given up all social fatigues, except 
such as may not draw him away from 
home. He has a thousand pleasant an- 
ecdotes to tell, and is better worth a 
woman's attention than half the young 
men one meets in our day. His dress is 
a compromise (and a most becoming one) 
between the old courtly, rather stiff cos- 
tume of his youth and the degenerate one 
of the present day; he has the grace of a 
Beau Brummel, and the sprightliness of 
a Buckingham. Still, despite his old- 
world charm, which is as that of rose- 
leaves long kept in a rare china cup, the 
whole banquet leaves a heavy impression 
on one’s memory, as of a velvet portiére or 
a coal fire seen in August—ponderously 
grand, but somewhat wearisome to the 
mind imbued with other recollections of 
small domestic meetings or careless reu- 
nions in foreign cities, or even chosen con- 
claves insmoky London. It remainsa mys- 
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tery to me what is the chief point of a din- 
ner, the cooking, the company, or the duty 
to society? The first you can get at any 
good club or restaurant, the third is an 
arbitrary creation. As if the Ten Com- 
mandments did not impose duties enough 
without our voluntarily, and of ‘* malice 
prepense,’”’” burdening ourselves with 
more! Remains the second point, the 
company. Now it is a theory which de- 
inands at least some consideration, that 
without a dash of Bohemianism no soci- 
ety can be agreeable, and that without a 
piece of this quality in his or her charac- 
ter no one can enjoy society. Compan- 
ionship isa different thing from company, 
a different and much higher thing, and 
can be had only by domestic, orat least mis- 
anthropically-minded men; while com- 
pany is specially accessible to the Bo- 
hemian. But diverse from either is the 
rigid tyrant, many-headed, thousand- 
tongued, and eel-like in its slippery con- 
tortion, which people are doomed to bend 
to when they enter the recognized ranks 
of *‘ society.’ To this bevy belonged the 
inmates of the house we speak of; indeed, 
the decorous fagade, the stately, empty 
halls, the severe beauty and classic out- 
line of the colonnades, could admit of no 
incongruity in the character of the inte- 
rior. Mrs. Grundy could not find a sin- 
gle flaw in this house. 

We had a “‘ show-house,’’ too—a house 
that Tennyson has immortalized in verse, 
that Queen Elizabeth has rendered fa- 
mous in history, and that painters and 
sculptors have turned into a Medicean 
palace and- a museam of the fine arts. 
It is really beautiful, but so neglected 
that it no longer has the charm of home. 
Queen Elizabeth's oak stands in the park, 
her bed is shown in one of the weird 
tapestried chambers, her thimble is kept 
in a glass case fuli of precious curiosities. 
An immense salon, paved with marble, 
and whose walls and ceiling are frescoed, 
representing the whole of the Grecian 
mythology, is called ‘‘ Heaven,”’ and next 
to it is a room devoted to portraits ot 
champions of the Reformation. What it 
Luther or Melanchthon had entered the 
hall of heathen divinities, disporting 
themselves in unblushing insouciance on 
the walls? He would scarcely have 
chosen the opposite side of that wall as 
his own sanctum. This house, which it 
would be tedious to describe, is eminent- 
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ly a public museum; its possessor is 
poor and cuts his woods down remorse- 
lessly, and the splendid apartments of 
Tudor times not suiting the bourgeois 
tastes of modern gentlemen, the family 
lives in a small suite of rooms that look 
like closets compared with the show 
rooms. The finest thing is the banquet- 
ing hall, where huge Venetian arm- 
chairs of carved oak line’the walls, and a 
canopy of carved and open oak rafters 
forms the ceiling; the hall runs up the 
whole height of the house, and two hun- 
dred people could certainly dine comfort- 
ably in this princely apartment. 

The small houses of the neighborhood 
are quite as interesting in their way. 
There you will find groups of old ladies, 
thesquire’ssisters, happy in their maiden- 
hood of fifty, sixty, or seventy summers, 
or the families of younger sons, of retired 
officers, etc. These are the pleasantest 
homesteads imaginable; everything in 
miniature, but just as perfect as in the 
great houses. Here you will find a draw- 
ing-room panelled up to the ceiling with 
old oak, and if you look over the fireplace, 
you will perceive a beautiful carved 
wreath, representing a medley of fruit 
and flowers, and harmonizing exactly 
with the panelling. It turns out, how- 
ever, that this is leather, and is the 
handiwork of one of the gentle old la- 
dies ; another of the sisters plays the or- 
gan in the village church, while another, 
the invalid, isa knitter of unsurpassable 
agility. The house is as old as the 
Stuarts, and has two or three curiously 
contrived hiding-places, in which traces 
of the formerly proscribed Catholic wor- 
ship have from time to time been dis- 
covered. In another house of this sort 
live an old couple, equally connoisseurs 
in art. Their very bed is a marvel of an- 
tique carving, and in every available an- 
gle stand rare cabinets containing yet ra- 
rer china, or some old urfinished picture, 
one, with miraculously white hands, said 
to represent Mary Queen of Scots. The 
hostess has outdoor pleasures, too, and 
she will show you what is becoming very 
popular now in England, a spring garden. 
The very spot for a pre-Raphaelite love 
scene is this tiny enclosure, bounded on 
one side by the south wall of the house, 
and on all others by a thick yew hedge 
growing on a tall bank of greenest 
grass. Jonquils, narcissus, violets, cro- 
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cusses, anemones, etc., grow luxuriantly 
in this sequestered garden; while the 
centre is occupied by an old stone vase, 
gray and green with various mosses, in 
whose cups lie clusters of every possible 
variety of heartsease. Gold and purple 
and pale blue, saffron and straw-color, 
mauve and white, with purple hearts, they 
make a lovely and tempting picture, so 
unlike the garish, bold beauty of the July 
parterre, so unlike anything our imagi- 
nation can conceive, save it be the back- 
ground of the garden courtship of *‘ Faust 
and Marguerite.”’ 

In a retreat such as this you forget 
that there is such a thing as society, con- 
ventionality of any sort; but alas! what 
are you but a mornirg caller, and how 
exceedingly surprised would your hostess 
be if you showed signs of domesticating 
yourself in her beautiful gem of a house, 
as a poet in his chosenabode! Propriety 
urges your departure, and you dreamily 
mourn the fact that you have other visits 
to pay this morning, where illusion will 
not be so easy as it is here. 

Visiting in the country isa perpetual 
kaleidoscope of human nature for any 
one who can overlook the tedium for the 
sake of the observations which it enables 
him to make. Houses are as different as 
their masters, and a round of them would 
entitle one to graduate in the art of social 
satire. I remember one that was exact- 
ly like a hotel, on the Franco-German 
plan, in Gothico-Assyrian style. The 
whole house was lighted with gas—quite 
an exception in the country in England, 
unless in public buildings—and every 
floor exactly resembled the other. The 
hall was in the centre, four stories high, 
and roofed with glass; round it ran gal- 
leries, into which opened the rooms, and 
every door was alike; they only wanted 
numbers to be in every respect hotel-like ; 
no candles in any room, but stiff gas jets 
exactly in the wrong place for comfort. 
Every modern improvement was there, 
but none of the old-fashioned home spirit ; 
everything brand new, the furniture fresh 
from Paris, gilt elocks with Cupids and 
Psyches, ete., ete.; but one might roam the 
house in vain fora nook where comfort 
was. Let us say en passant that this was 
not the abode of a merchant-prince just 
starting on a social career, but the freak 
of as kind and motherly a woman as 
could be—one of an old time-honored fam- 
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ily, whose roots were gnarled and gray in 
the soil before many of our glittering 
dukedoms were created. 

Another and more baronial residence 
was that of a member of Parliament, 
wealthy, influential, of old lineage, and 
pleasing quiet manners—a commoner,too, 
whe owns the only wild cattle now left in 
our too civilized pastures. The house had 
a certain gloomy and forbidding look, on 
account of several injudicious alterations 
made pell-mell in its architecture, but its 
interior quite made up for its oppressive 
outside. A courtyard of huge dimen- 
sions is enclosed by the square and vast 
building ; in each side of the quadrangle 
an army could be lodged. Sumptuous 
taste and an immense collection of family 
relics give it a mixed and attractive 
aspect; and its mistress, in her fair Juno- 
like beauty, her odd but always becoming 
costume, her hearty imperiousness and 
dashing unconventionalism, is a fitting 
chatelaine for the huge pile. The gar- 
dens are perhaps the most picturesque 
thing about the place; lying at the foot 
of a wall about seventy feet high, whieh 
banks up the abrupt descent from the 
height on which the house stands. A 
breed of dogs, mastiffs very much like the 
Mount St. Bernard dogs, are kept there ; 
one of them was the children’s pet, and 
let the baby in white frock and scarlet 
ribbons ride him round the rooms with 
the most patient complaisance. 

Things are generally supposed to be 
made pleasant to guests, but one house, 
far different from this hospitable one, 
seemed to me an exception te this rule; 
perhaps it followed in its mistress’s wake, 
and had taken out a patent for the mono- 
poly of sharp angles. The most distress- 
ing punctuality reigned in this place, the 
utmost celerity was used at meals. Hard- 
ly had you laid down your knife and fork 
before the plate was pounced upon and 
whisked away; such a thing as freedom 
was non-existent. You arrived very late, 
and found it impossible to get down in 
time for dinner. Would they mind send- 
ing up a tray—justa little eollation—save 
you the trouble of dressing in a hurry 
and then sitting down to a half-cold meal ? 
But no; the rule in this house is that no 
food is ever taken to a bedroom, and it is 
whispered that so-and-so, when asked to 
this place, always brings with him some 
little apparatus by which his servant can 





get his toast and coffee ready at any time. 
So you dress in a nervous hurry and glide 
guiltily into the empty place reserved for 
you at the long and showy dinner table ; 
your neighbors are perfect strangers to 
you, the soup and entrées are cold, and 
you are cruelly conscious of a pair of bas- 
ilisk eyes fixed upon you from the judg- 
ment seat at the top of the table. At the 
hostess’s right hand sits a little purple- 
faced man—you feel he must be a million- 
aire, he is so ugly ; further down isa Q.C. 
(cabalistic letters standing for Queen’s 
Counsel), a barrister of some repute, and 
a thoughtful, observant man of forty; 
then bony-shouldered young ladies, crown- 
ed with rose bushes and ivy wreaths. 
The evening passes off pretty well, but 
the next morning the demon of punctual- 
ity makes his appearance again, and 
transforms your toilet into a half hour’s 
agony. Luckily you are in time for break- 
fast, but lo! you happen to sit near the 
awful presence, and innocently stretching 
out your hand over the table for the cot- 
tage loaf, whose tempting crust is a pe- 
culiar weakness of yours, you hear the 
voice of your. hostess, raised in bland re- 
monstrance, pointing out to you the cut 
slices of bread on a plate close by your el- 
bow. What answer can you make? but 
down in your heart you devoutly wish 
that this were a boarding-house, so that 
you might pay for your night’s lodging 
at once and have done with the inhospi- 
table abode! The day is more supporta- 
ble, and you begin to make friends with 
your fellow guests. The millionaire is 
gracious ; hqis the trump card here, but 
he is apt to pall upon one. A clever lit- 
tle disquisition on his merits catches your 
ear at dinner; the Q. C. is talking to his 
pretty neighbor about him and his expec- 
tations. 

**He has bought a pretty coronet for 
his daughter, but he would like to buy 
the wearer of some of the ‘ strawberry 
leaves’ for himself. A duchess dowager 
would not come amiss to him.’’ And 
later on this shrewd observer of human 
nature says confidentially, talking of a 
certain lady of exalted rank, whose six or 
eight daughters had all married no man 
less distinguished than a marquis: 
** Don’t you know the kind of impression 
that a girl may get unconsciously from 
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her surroundings? A well-brought-up 
young lady hardly needs to be told by her 
mother, in so many solemn admonitory 
words, that she is expected not to marry 
the under-gardener or the groom. Well, 
Lady So-and-So brought up Aer daughters 
with the tacit understanding, early in- 
stilled into their pliant minds, that it was 
as much out of the question for them to 
marry any one below the rank of a mar- 
quis, as it was for them to take a fancy to 
the under-gardener.’’ It would be easy 
to multiply sketches of this kind, scenes 
in which the small demand of truth and 
heartiness is so smothered beneath a heap 
of conventionalism that a nausea soon 
seizes you amid the gayest surround- 
ings, and you long for the pen of a Byron 
before you retire to the hut of a recluse. 
The death’s-head grins so palpably be- 
neath the rose garlands, and the breath 
of scandal is so mingled with the exotic 
odors of the beautiful conservatory ! 

Still, asa picture how fair is this lazy 
life of représentation, this eourtly loung- 
ing through the thousand graceful noth- 
ings that make up social life! It is the 
existence of gold-fish in a vase, of love 
birds in a gaudy painted cage, yet to out- 
siders how enviable, how curiously peer- 
ed into, how eagerly discussed! Bril- 
liant and witty, or dull and decorous, it 
is much the same—a salad more or less 
well mixed, seasoned with flattery, and 
oiled with untruth; fair and picturesque 
to look upon, indigestible to partake of, 
and to an untutored palate pungent and 
disagreeable to taste. But our consciences, 
like our appetites, go through a course of 
unnatural education if we live long in 
this artificial atmosphere, and with the 
taste for claret cup, olives, and cayenne, 
comes the taste for late hours, smart 
clothes, dulcet tones breathed in the 
heavy atmosphere of ballrooms, and an 
interchange of those meaningless civilities 
which, more forcibly than anything else in 
this world, bring home to your mind the 
fact of your utter loneliness, the impossi- 
bility of relying implicity on one friend 
among your swarm of acquaintances, the 
sensation of a shipwrecked mariner on a 
pathless sea, or a lost explorer in a name- 
less land. Solitude in the midst of a 
crowd: no sentence can better epitomize 
the so-called pleasures of social life. 

Lapy Biancnge Murray. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A FOREIGNER.* 





HE temperance lecturer—whom Hep- 
worth Dixon, in his ‘‘ New Amer- 
ica,’’ most unaccountably failed to notice, 
since he is indigenous to the soil, and has 
not been transplanted with success—is 
accustomed to state that the vice of in- 
toxication from excessive use of ardent 
spirits has become alarmingly prevalent 
in the United States, and this not only 
from its pernicious effect on the in- 
dividual, but as the cause of the great 
majority of crimes perpetrated. 

The listener accepts the truth, as con- 
tained in the hackneyed statement, in a 
placid, indifferent way, which is tanta- 
mount to a denial; for if he really be- 
lieved there was cause for alarm, he 
would be aroused to an effort to avert the 
existing or impending calamity. 

The danger exists, however, in despite 


_of the weariness the lecturer inflicts by 


his reiteration of the statement. It has 
been recognized, in an unreasoning sort 
of way, by the women of the country, 
who, in touching manifestation of their 
habits of dependence, are accustomed to 
refer every difficult circumstance to a 
higher power; and so the saloons and 
groggeries have been made luminous by 
prayer, and the spirit of evil has at times 
retreated abashed, and at others cour- 
ageously withstood this novel onslaught 
of its old enemy, as has always been the 
case and always will until the millennium 
shali come. 

The efforts to suppress the evil, made 
during nearly half a century, are worthy 
a page in history. But who will say any 
advancement has been made? Who will 
deny that the drunkards in the United 
States are more numerous, in proportion 


*The author of this article is known in 
Spain and Cuba, and isa writer of some repu- 
tation in those countries, to the language of 
which he has heretofore confined himself. He 
is in a position to consider the social movements 
in the United States, including the present sab- 
ject, from a disinterested point of view ; and, a 
long time resident of various countries in Europe 
and America, is enabled to speak intelligently 
of them. 


to the population, and the spread of in- 
temperance more alarmingly on the in- 
crease, than when the Puritan deacon of 
New England carried his jug of native 
rum to the hay field, and the sideboard in 
every house was furnished with decanters, 
free for the use of the family without 
concealment or consciousness of wrong? 
The women have recognized the fact that 
these long years of effort have been futile, 
and in their despair have stretched their 
hands to God. 

Professional reformers, though perhaps 
among the best, are not the most practical 
people. More often than otherwise they 
strike directly at the superstructure of 
an evil they would overturn, just where it 
is impregnable to assault. Having no 
patience with others who oppose their 
way, they only pause in their vain labors 
to denounce those who would attack the 
foundation, for example, which once un- 
dermined the building is sure to fall. 

In the question of temperance, fear of 
the denunciations of this class has silenced 
all opposition to their views. ‘* He that 
is not with me is against the cause I up- 
hold,’’ has been their motto ; and mean- 
while, as says the temperance lecturer, 
‘* the evils from intoxication are alarm- 
ingly on the increase.’’ Has not the time 
arrived to lay aside this slavish fear—time 
to say, ‘* Give an account, Mr. Reformer, 
of your stewardship, and tell us how it is 
that under your guidance mothers, sis- 
ters, and wives are driven to their knees 
on the filthy floor of a grog shop to save 
sons, brothers, and husbands. Herein is 
a tacit admission that, as far as you are 
concerned, human means are exhausted. 
You say, ‘ We have done what we could : 
Lord, help!’ ”’ 

And shall all practical effort cease, 
therefore, and entire dependence be placed 
on prayer? Possibly there are ways that 
are not your ways, O reformer! that 
might prove successful when you have 
failed. 

Now let us inquire what has been 
done. First, public opinion has been 
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educated to the point of regarding the 
drinking of spirits as a wicked act per se. 


Second, to do away with it moral suasion 


and prohibitory legislation have been 
tried. The mistake in the first will be 
considered incidentally in the course of 
this article. Let us glance at prohibi- 
tion. 

There is something in the physical or- 
ganization of man which demands what 
are usually known as stimulants. This 
is proved by the fact that in all nations, 
from the highest to the lowest, the se- 
crets of nature have been invaded to ob- 
tain them. The fact that such demand 
exists is denied ; but all races use them, 
ery out for them, and so establish its 
truth. Would it not be well to recognize 
what is so patent, and shape and control 
this desire, so that it may redound to 
man’s benefit, instead of attempting to 
pen it up, and so from the peaceful stream 
make it the raging torrent? What have 
been the efforts in this latter direction? 
Maine, under the inspiration of Neal Dow, 
who, whatever else he may be, is certain- 
ly not a philosopher, passed a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within her boundaries, and a few of the 
other States followed her example, with 
certain modifications graciously accorded 
to ** the spiric of our institutions.”’ 

The laws of Solon were models in the- 
ory. They prescribed that all mankind 
should be virtuous. Unhappily they 
failed to recognize certain weaknesses in 
the race which rendered their enforce- 
ment impracticable. Of this character 
was the Maine law. People revolted 
against it, and we suspect that it is re- 
tained where it originated for the sake 
of the name which has made the reputa- 
tion of the State world-wide, and from 
the pride of consistency. Clearly, it 
would not do. Perchance Americans can 
be made models of virtue by legislation, 
but the four or five millions of Germans, 
and the other Europeans here, are not sus- 
ceptible to the gracious influence. Nota- 
bly you cannot make Frenchmen water- 
drinkers by spetial enactment. As they 
say : 

Tous les méchants sont buveurs d’eau. 

C’est bien prouvé par le deluge. 

But argument is unnecessary. Expe- 
rience tells the tale. The law has been 
powerless to suppress intemperance, and 
the other efforts made have not met with 
more important results. Meanwhile, 


says the reformer, ‘ the vice of intoxica- 
tion is alarmingly on the increase, and it 
is easy to trace the great majority of the 
crimes committed to this source.’ And 
now, after fifty years of effort, the women 
in their crusade find it easier to induce 
the liquor-seller to abandon his trade 
than their husbands, sons, and brothers 
the habit of drinking. 

In a consideration of this question the 
writer, who has resided in many countries 
and studied the social habits of them all, 
is aware that he will greatly shock the 
prejudices of many. But the fuailure, 
through acting in accordance with those 
prejudices, has been great, and so he 
ventures to speak, only asking credit for 
disinterestedness and sincerity. Let us 
consider the question, first stating it: 

The use of spirituous liquors has been 
and is a great evil to this nation. Is it 
possible to abolish it? 

No. 

In view of the experience of the past, 
this is the answer of every practical man. 
Visionaries, dwellers in Arcadia, have no 
voice in this matter. They have too long 
promised the near approach of the mil- 
lennium. 

This conclusion admitted, the question 
naturally suggests itself, Is it possible in 
any other way to prevent or mitigate the 
evils of intemperance in the country? 
It is sincerely believed that it is. Let us 
look at the matter. 

Neither Americans nor Englishmen 
drink more spirits than the French, 
Spaniards, or Italians, Statistics prove 
the fact, and yet in England and the 
United States drunkenness is a hundred 
per cent. more prevalent than in France, 
Spain, or Italy. A long residence in all 
of the countries referred to, and some 
study of the question, has led the writer 
to the conclusion that there are two 
causes for this. The-first of these is that 
the English and Americans, especially 
the latter, do not know how to drink; 
and the second, that in both England and 
the United States the liquors are most 
execrable in quality. 

Not long since, a gentleman, while 
travelling in Central America, remained 
some time at a hotel, where he formed the 
acquaintance of an Englishman, an 
American, a Frenchman, and a Peravian 
—all men of wealth and intelligence, trav- 
elling fur pleasure and information. He 
soon observed that the latter two were at 
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all times vivacious and cheerful, talking 
a great deal and with constant gesticu- 
lation ; the others maintained a dignified 
gravity during the day, saying but little. 
There was, however, a marked change in 
the evening, when they became noisy, 
turbulent, and, in a word, drunk. This 
continued for several days,when one morn- 
ing the American, who had arisen after his 
customary debauch with no very agree- 
able sensations, remarked to the French- 
man, ‘* I must confess the Latin race has 
this advantage over us, it is more sober.”” 

‘‘ True, but it is not because we drink 
any less than you.”’ 

** You do not drink less?” 

ae No.”’ 

** But observe the example in this 
hotel.”’ 

** Certainly. I have observed it. Ex- 
amine our bills, and you will find the 
Peruvian and myself have used more 
spirits than you.” 

This proved to be true. The French- 
man and Peruvian had drunk more wine, 
brandy, and other liquors than the other 
two. 

*¢ How do you explain, then, that you are 
never intoxicated, while we are rather 
the worse for our potations every night? ’’ 

**It is very easy of explanation, but I 
fear | may wound your amour propre.”’ 

‘* By no means. Proceed: I am curious 
for the explanation.”’ 

** Very well, then, I shall express my 
opinion freely. In England and the Uni- 
ted States children are taught that the 
drinking of wine or spirits is a great sin, 
which of course they wish to commit as 
soon as they appreciate it; that is human 
nature, you know. You breakfast early 
in the morning, you take one meal at 
noon and another at six in the evening, 
drinking water, or may be tea and coffee. 
During the day you make an occasional 
visit to the bar-room, and in the evening 
you are sure to be there. You stand be- 
fore the bar and you purchase a glass of 
liquor for yourself and your friend, and 
this drunk, without any regard to your 
wishes or inclinations, he says to you, 
‘Come now, drink with me.’ It would 
be discourteous to decline, and you drink 
again. Another and another follow at 


intervals, all of liquors adulterated with 
the worst of poisons. As a natural con- 
sequence, you become drunk first and sick 
after wards. 

‘* In France we are accustomed to drink 
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wine from our childhood at table. It is 
not a forbidden fruit to us, and no more a 
temptation than the bread we eat. There 
are no bar-rooms for the better classes, 
and the marchand des vins is obliged, to 
be very careful that he does not cause his 
humble customer to become intoxicated. 
Liquors are freely and openly provided 
and partaken of in the coffee-houses and 
restaurants ; they are served upon the ta- 
bles, and thus the natural demand for 
stimulant is met. If the weather per- 
mits, the tables are placed out of doors, 
upon the broad sidewalks, and there la- 
dies and gentlemen drink their wine or 
brandy, or whatever they choose, a pro- 
ceeding which would seriously reflect 
upon their reputation in your country, 
but in which there is really nothing crim- 
inal, 

**We use, but do not abuse liquor. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that the 
wit or esprit attributed to my nation re- 
sults from our knowledge of the proper 
method of eating and drinking.”’ 

Doubtless the Frenchman struck the 
keynote of the trouble in his remarks. 
An education based on an untruth, and 
prohibitory legislation, have resulted in 
an excessive indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors, at a time when they should be 
least used, and in the drinking of water 
at table. 

Now to extirpate or greatly modify this 
evil, a radical change in the habits of the 
people is required. Nor is this so diffi- 
cult as at first sight may appear. At the 
beginning of this century the hours for 
meals in France, Spain, and Italy were 
the same as they are in England and the 
United States at present: a light break- 
fast at an early hour, dinner or luncheon 
at noon, and supper at night; this was 
sometimes followed by a fourth meal late 
in the evening. ‘The French subsequent- 
ly adopted the habit of two meals, and be- 
tween 1846 and 1850 a change to the ex- 
isting French fashion was made through- 
out Spain. The same thing has since oc- 
curred in Italy. Americans have no in- 
convenient prejudices, but wonderful 
adaptability, and they can be easily taught 
to abandon the bar-room and drink at 
proper times and places. 

Liberal legislation to reduce the price 
of liquors and improve their quality is 
necessary to this change. The Ameri- 
cans, of all people, look upon wines and 
liquors only as luxuries. With much re- 
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spect for their intelligence, which is great, 
possibly the rest of the world is right 
in considering this a mistake, and that 
legislation based on the idea must be 
erroneous. The truth is that a proper 
appreciation of the demands of man’s 
physical nature, which Americans have 
never had time to study, will teach that 
these are necessaries as well as bread and 
meat. They, orsome substitute for them, 
will be obtained and used, and the wise 
statesman and political economist will re- 
cognize the fact. 

Naturally the protectionists and the 
temperance reformers, as they at present 
exist, will object to the legislation pro- 
posed. The former will insist that to re- 
move the duties on the imported liquors 
will be to destroy one branch of Ameri- 
can industry ; and the other, with hands 
upraised in horror, as is their custom 
when any one disagrees with them, will 
exclaim, ‘‘ What! when the nation is in 
danger owing to the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and all good people are organiz- 
ing to suppress it, would you throw the 
flood-gates wide open, that we may be in- 
undated by a fresh supply of this poi- 
son?” 

In response to the first it must be ad- 
mitted that the proposed legislation cer- 
tainly would result in the abolishment of 
those laboratories from which issue the 
poisonous liquids which are the cause of 
so much misery and crime in the United 
States. And do these constitute the 
branch of American industry which it is 
thought desirable to protect? As to the 
manufacturers of really pure liquors in 
the country, they would have no stronger 
competition than in the poisons now in 
so general use, or at least only sufficient 
to incite them to effort in gratifying the 
tastes of the people. As to the question 
of revenue, the economist will be satisfied 
with. the fact that a reduction in the du- 
ties on imported liquors will be followed 
by such increase in the quantity that the 
revenue will not be materially dimin- 
ished. 

A few words to the reformers. The 
opening of the flood-gates would at the 
worst only substitute pure liquor for the 
adulterated. Bear in mind, gentlemen, 
that you must deal with human nature 
as itis. You cannot idealize it and then 
legislate for it with success. You cannot 
make it virtuous by legislation. Oppe- 


sition to what it considers its rights, 
though ostensibly in its interest, only 
irritates it and throws it into an attitude 
of hostility. A stream flows along peace- 
fully in its bed when undisturbed, but 
once attempt to arrest its progress and it 
becomes a raging torrent. Learn mod- 
esty in the fact that you are found in no 
other country, and nowhere else is there 
need for you. Perhaps the necessity for 
you has grown out of the fact of your ex- 
istence. 

Let us look at facts in the face. Intox- 
ication is very infrequent in those coun- 
tries where good liquors are cheap and 
abundant, and where they are used in 
every household as a necessity, as not sel- 
dom the result of religious precept. On 
the other hand, in those countries where 
spirits are dear and bad, and drinking 
them is considered a sin, intoxication takes 
the proportions of a national calamity 
which threatens to destroy the founda- 
tions of society. In the first the people 
are taught how to use good liquors; in 
the second, dear prices, and social, if not 
legal prohibition, have only succeeded in 
teaching the people how to abuse bad 
ones. 

In order to a more comprehensive illus- 
tration of the matter, let us observe for a 
moment the propensities of human nature 
as developed by social custums among dif- 
ferent people. In Spanish countries the 
social laws in reference to association be- 
tween the sexes are so strict that young 
ladies can speak with a gentleman only 
in the presence of the mother or some 
other equally watchful guardian. To 
transgress the rule is to commit a crim- 
inal act. They are kept carefully housed, 
and are not permitted out except when 
accompanied by some member of the fam- 
ily of years and discretion. In those 
countries man hes but little respect for 
the female of his kind. Women are fre- 
quentiy insulted, and scandalous scenes 
of varied description often take place. 
At the same time the young men, as a 
rule, abandon themselves to habits of 
sensualism. The freedom of women un- 
der the social laws of the United States is 
considered a great error, and if the good 
results are pointed out in the superior in- 
telligence, strength of character, and in- 
nate purity of the women, it is met with 
the response, ‘* Oh! those northern peo- 
ple are cold and passionless; but allow 
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the same liberty with us, and the result 
would be disastrous.”’ 

Thousands of families, reared under 
these restrictions, have taken up their 
abode in the United States, and among 
them the same young ladies who could 
not be trusted alone for a single moment 
when at home, here go out without at- 
tendance, receive their friends as do Amer- 
ican ladies, always maintaining the same 
dignity and purity of character. Let it 
be observed that those people who suppose 
they are by nature more inclined to abuse 
freedom in the association of the sexes 
than ure the North Americans, use the 
same argument that the latter do in re- 
garding themselves as more inclined to in- 
toxicating liquors than others. 

In the races referred to, a curious 
anomaly is presented. In Spain, and 
other countries where the liberty of wo- 
men is so restricted, the faults of men in 
their relations to them are looked upon 
with a most charitable eye, and their so- 
cial standing is not apt to be affected by 
them, while here they are, in theory at 
least, condemned utterly. Again, the 
mantle of charity is very broad which 
covers the drunkard in the United States, 
while in Spain intoxication is unpardon- 
able. As will be seen, the restrictive laws 
in both cases lead to a lax judgment of 
their violation. 

The reform proposed, then, has two 
bases: a radical change in the method 
of drinking, and legislation on the prin- 
ciples of free trade. It is assumed that 
man will use stimulants, that his nature 
requires them. Throughout Christendom 
these are found in the use of wines and 
liquors. A study of the habits of other 
countries shows that his system is satisfied 
by the manner of drinking these usual 
in them, and that drunkenness is compar- 
atively unknown there. A_ legitimate 
conclusion is, that the drinking of good 
wines and liquors, at regular times and in 
proper quantities, is not a criminal act, 
nor one necessarily injurious to health 
and morals. 

It may be incidentally mentioned here 
that an increased refinement and an im- 
provement in social habits are certain to 
result from the change proposed. Amer- 
icans are the most easily cultured people 
in the world. At no age do their minds 
and habits become so set as to be incapa- 
ble of change and improvement. ‘The 
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habit of drinking only at special hours 
and in special places, as a distinctive act, 
separate from social intercourse, and es- 
pecially away from the society of ladies, 
is an exceedingly deleterious one. A 
safeguard is thrown around the drinking 
of wines and liquors by the presence of 
cherished friends in the social circle. In 
the bar-room there is an absence of all re- 
straint, and excesses are almost inevita- 
ble. 

Would it not be well, ladies, to remove 
the ban from the temperate use of intoxi- 
cating liquors? Arise from your knees 
in the bar-rooms and take with you to your 
firesides your husbands, sons, and broth- 
ers. 
The question may be asked, Is it ex- 
pected that the proposed improvements in 
the art of drinking, and in the quality of 
liquors, will metamorphose the habitual 
drunkard into a sober man? Certainly 
not. What is proposed is not so much 
reform as to do away with the necessity 
for refurm in the future—to prevent the 
further manufacture of drunkards, that 
the race may die out with the present ex- 
emplars. The unfortunate victim of a 
vicious habit cannot easily break away 
from it. The drunkard may continue in- 
corrigible, but his lot will be at least 
ameliorated. He will be no more subject 
to the fearful effect of those pvisonous 
adulterations in so general use through- 
out the country. Instead of becoming 
infuriated or stupefied, he will become 
joyous and placid in his cups. 

The crusade of the women against the 
bar-rooms is right in so far as these rep- 
resent bad liquors, & bad method of drink- 
ing, and the attending evils of iutoxica- 
tion, enmity to social refinement, and 
crime. Let this outburst of feminine in- 
dignation against a great evil be givena 
proper shape and direction. You cannot 
remedy the evil by ignoring the nature 
of man or combating his instincts. The 
people of this great nation are too intelli- 
gent to suppose that the juice of the grape 
and of other fruits, which held sway long 
before the time of which written or even 
traditional history speaks, can be annihi- 
lated by legislation or crusades of any 
character, and not to realize that man 
possesses tastes and instincts which can 
be shaped and guided, but never destroy- 
ed. 

J. pe Armas CEsPEpEs. 
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THE PARODY OF THE PERIOD. 





HE compiler of this essay conscien- 
tiously confesses that he is a born col- 
lector. Authors may be made ; collectors 
must be born. He is possessed by the 
accumulating mania; he has collected 
postage-stamps (when a boy), monograms 
(for a lady), and in later years coins (for 
himself) ; indeed, if there were nothing 
else possible, he would probably collect 
buttons or boots. To his credit be it said, 
O reader—for all else may be pardoned 
him—he has never collected autographs. 
When, therefore, some years ago, it struck 
him that it would be a good idea to write 
an article on parody, he began at once to 
assiduously accumulate all available ma- 
terial with the idea of deducing a theory 
therefrom. He industriously read maga- 
zines and newspapers, carefully clipping 
all parodies, and paragraphs relating to 
parody, and. he deduced this theory: 
** All parodies are bad—but there are ex- 
ceptions. ”’ 

Parody has its uses and abuses, It is 
sometimes, says the elder Disraeli, ‘‘ a 
refined instructor for the public, whose 
discernment is often blinded by party or 
prejudice.”’ It is the touchstone of ge- 
nius. A poem or a play which will not 
bear parody will scarcely stand the test 
of time. Parody holds the same relation 
to a good poem that a farce does toa 
tragedy, following it and often heighten- 
ing the effect. Leigh Hunt calls it a 
compliment, and not a satire. Théophile 
Gautier, in a scorching criticism of a 
burlesque on Victor Hugo's *‘ Burgraves,”’ 
maintains that the ‘* only amusing and 
curious parody of the works of the great 
masters is made by their disciples and 
their admirers; it is they who, by their 
clumsy imitation, bring into relief all the 
faults of the work they copy.’’ Hugo, 
however, has suffered both from enthusi- 
astic imitators and professional per- 
verters; his ‘‘ Marie Tudors ’’ was re- 
cently parodied under the title of ‘* Marie, 
tu ronfles!’’ When Herr Wagner’s 
** Rienzi ’’ was produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique, some Parisian punster brought 
out a parody called ‘‘ Rien! scie en trois 
actes.”’* This article, however, is too 


* Scie, literally a“ saw,’ is about equivalent 
in the argot des coulisses to our slang use of the 
word ‘* sell,” 


short to discuss the subject of theatrical 
parody, now fallen into deserved discred- 
it, although there are few better things 
in their way in our literature than Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's ** Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,’’ the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s ‘‘ Rehearsal,’ Fielding’s ‘* Tom 
Thumb,” Sheridan’s ‘Critic,’’ and 
Poole’s ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ with its absurd notes. 
Rarely does an author parody himself, 
but a burlesque upon Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s 
‘* Wicked World,” called the ‘* Happy 
Land,’’ was written by G. A’Beckett and 
F. A. Tomline, the latter being but a 
nom de plume of the witty author of the 
Bab Ballads. 

It was not until the beginning of this 
century that parody generally ceased be- 
ing political to become more literary. 
Even at the present day it is occasionally 
used effectively. When the nomination 
of a certain Massachusetts military hero 
for Governor of the State was pending, 
the Boston ‘* Post ’’ published this coup- 
let : 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: We may have Ben! 
But when it was definitely settled that 
the polemical politician would not be the 
candidate of his party, the Boston 
‘** Post ”’ gleefully remarked that 

Of all glad words of tongue or pen, 

The gladdest are these: We shant have Ben! 

There are two kinds of parody: first, 
a perversion of a particular production 
(which is the cheaper and more common 
variety) ; and second, a composition re- 
calling the characteristics of style and 
mind of a writer, without especially bur- 
lesquing any one of his works. Of the 
first species [ do not know perhaps a better 
specimen than the following, extracted 
from the ‘* Carols of Cockayne,’’ by H. 
S. Leigh : 

ONLY SEVEN. 
(A Pastoral Story, after t/ordsworth.) 


1 marvell'd why a simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
Should utter groans so very wild 

And look as pale as Death. 


Adopting a parental tone, 
I ask’d her why she cried. 

The damsel answer’d, with a groan, 
“ ve got a pain inside! 
































‘ I thought it would have sent me mad 
Last night about eleven.” 

Said I, “* What is it makes you bad? 

How many applies have you had?” 
She answer'd, “ Only seven!” 


“ And are you sure you took no more, 
My little maid?” quoth I. 

“Oh, please, sir, mother gave me four, 
But they were ina pie!” 

“ If that’s the case,” I stammer'd out, 
“ Of course you’ve had eleven.” 

The maiden answer’d with a pout, 
“T ain’t had more nor seven!” 


I wondered hugely what she meant, 
And said, * I’m bad at riddles, 

But I know where little girls are sent 
For telling taradiddles. 


“ Now if you don't reform,” said I, 
“You'll never go to heaven!” 
But all in vain; each time I try 
The little idiot makes reply, 
‘-T ain't had more nor seven! ” 
POSTSCRIPT. 
To borrow Wordsworth's name was wrong, 
Or slightly misapplied; 
And so I'd better call my song, 
“ Lines after Ache-inside ” 

And of the second sort, the imitation 
of manner rather than matter, there can 
be nothing more pointed than the follow- 
ing parody of Milton by John Phillips, 
which was considered by Steele the finest 
burlesque poem in our language: 


THE SPLENDID SHILLING. 
Sing, heavenly muse, 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 
A shilling, breeches, and chimeras dire. 


Happy the man who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 

A splendid shilling! He nor hears with pain 
New oysters cry'd, nor sighs for cheerful ale. 


When mindful of the nymph whose wanton eye 
Transfixed his soul, and kindled amorous 
flames, 
Chloe or Phyllis, he each circling glass 
Wisheth her health, and joy, and equal love; 
Meanwhile he smokes and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint, ete. 
To this second and higher school of 
parody belong the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses ”’ 
and ‘‘ Condensed Novels."’ Mr. Bret 
Harte’s power of imitation has been call- 
edasixth sense. In these sketches, sug- 
gested by Thackeray's ‘‘ Prize Novelists,”’ 
he has even dared to perpetrate a parody 
of Dickens, evidently his own favorite 
author: disciples cannot always see thus 
clearly the faults of their masters. Thack- 
eray himself appears to be impervious to 
parody. In one of the earlier Orpheus 
C. Kerr papers was a series of ‘‘ Rejected 
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National Hymns’’; the poem attributed 
to Mr. Bryant being refused, because 
from the first line, 

The sun sinks slowly to his evening post, 


it was evident that the poet had endeay- 
ored to advertise the newspaper of which 
he is the editor. But perhaps the best 
of all the volumes devoted to this style of 
parody is the ‘* Diversions of the Echo 
Club,”’ recently reprinted from an Amer- 
ican magazine by Hotten of London, and 
generally attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor. The following, by no 
means the most excellent of the twenty 
or thirty contained in the thin book, is, 
however, characteristic alike of poet and 
parodist : 


THE PROMISSORY NOTE. 


In the Jonesome latter years, 
(Fatal years!) 
To the dropping of my tears, 
Danced the mad and mystic spheres, 
In a rounded, reeling rune, 
’Neath the moon— 
To the dripping and the dropping of my tears. 
Ah, my soul is swathed in gloom, 
(Ulalume!) 
In a dim Titanic tomb; 
For my gaunt and gloomy soul 
Ponders o’er the penal scroll, 
O’er the parchment (not a rhyme) 
Out of place, out of time. 
I am shredded, shorn, unsbifty, 
(O the fifty!) 
And the days have passed, the three, 
Over me, 
And the debit and the credit are as one to him 
and me! 
*T was the random runes I wrote 
At the bottom of the note 
In the middle of the night. 
In the mellow, moonless night, 
When the stars were out of sight, 
When my pulses, like a knell, 
Danced with dun and dying fays 
O’er the ruins of my days, 
O’er the dimeless, timeless days, 
When the fifty, drawn at thirty, 
Seeming thrifty, yet the dirty 
Lucre of the market was the most that I could 
raise! 


Fiends controlled it, 
(Let him hold it!) 
Devils held for me the inkstand and the pen ; 
Now the days of grace are o'er, 
(Ah, Lenore!) 
Iam but as other men: 
What is time, time, time, 
To my rare and runic rhyme, 
Tomy random, reeling rhyme, 
By the sands along the shore, 
Where the tempest whispers, ‘ Pay him!” and 
I answer, 
“ Nevermore! ” 


Who, having read Lewis Carroll's 
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** Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
can forget 
Twinkle, twinkle, little bat ! 
How I wonder what you’re at, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a tea tray in the sky ! 
and the absurdly comical commingling of 
impossibilities in 
How doth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 
And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale ! 
How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spreads his claws, 
And welcomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws ! 

Voltaire gayly parodied Ossian, but he 
winced when the lash fell on his own 
back. His rule that “all pleasantries 
ought to be short, and, for that matter, 
gravities too,” applies with particular 
force to parody. The great American 
editor recognizes this fact, and puts into 
circulation numberless little bits of paro- 
dy, which float hither and thither with 
the journalistic wave, bringing laughter 
and smiles to North and South. For in- 
stance, who, possessing or having pos- 
sessed a cat, dues not execrate this: 

Oh, kittens ! in our hours of ease 
Unceriain toys, and full of fleas : 
When pain and anguish bang o'er men, 
We turn you into sausage then. 

And laughter comes unbidden in Indian 

summer when we read that 
The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year ; 
Too warm, alas! for whiskey punch, 
Too cold for lager beer. 
Time cuts short the joys of summer, 
and we must 
——- pull up the wicket and the stake, 
And put by the mallet and ball ; 
For no more croquet’ll be played this year, 
It’s getting too late in the fall ! 

A favorite poem, frequently found in the 
papers, was written by the witty editor 
of the Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune.” It be- 
gins: 

I want to be a granger. 
And with the grangers stand— 
A horny-fisted farmer, 
With a haystack in my hand. 
Beneath the tall tomato tree 
I'll swing the glittering hoe, 
And smite the wild potato-bug 
As he skips o’er the snow. 
I’ve bought myself a Durham ram 
And a gray alpaca cow, 
A lock-stich Osage orange hedge, 
And patent-leather plough, etc , etc. 


After a careful analysis of about two 
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hundred and fifty parodies current since 
1870, it will be found that there are ten 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Jim,’’ and twenty- 
five of the ‘* Heathen Chinee’’; ten of 
** Jim Bludso,’’ thirty-five of the ‘‘ Ra- 
ven,”’ fifteen of ‘* Maud Muller,’’ twenty 
of the ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,”’ 
twenty of ‘To be or not to be,” and fifty 
or more of ‘“ Excelsior,’’ together with 
about sixty or seventy of miscellaneous 
poems. But the poem most parodied is 
undoubtedly ‘* Hiawatha’’; the metre 
is so easy and the style so simple, that it 
lends itself to the perverter. 

To conclude, permit the quotation of 
two short parodies, the one old, the other 
new: Mr. George W. Cable’s 


THE LAST ARRIVAL. 
There came to port last Sunday night 
The queerest litte craft, 
Without an inch of rigging on ; 
I looked, and jooked, and laughed. 


It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water, 
And moor herself within my roomn— 
My daughter, O! my daughter ! 


Yet, by these presents, witness all, 
She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigned to Hope and Love, 
And common metre rhymes. 

She has no manifest but this ; 
No flag floats o’er the water ; 

She's rather new for British Lloyds— 
My daughter, O! my daughter ! 


Ring out, wild bells —-and tame ones too ; 
Ring out the lover’s moon ; 

Ring in the little worsted socks ; 
Ring in the bib and spoon. 

Ring out the muse ; ring in the nurse ; 
Ring in the milk and water, 

Away with paper, pens, and ink— 
My daughter, O! my daughter ! 


And finally, a peculiar perversion of a 
popular poem written by Barham, and by 
him appropriately attributed to a Dr. 
Peppercorn. It is contained in eight stan- 
zas, three of which only are herewith ap- 
pended : . 
Not a sou had he got, not a guinea or note, 
And he look’d confoundedly fiurried, 
As he bolted away without his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 
All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reclined in the gutter, we found him ; 
And he looked like a gentleman taking a snooze 
With his marshal cloak around him. 


Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 
Arushlight we placed on the cold hearthstone, 
And we left him alone in his glory. 
J. Branper Marruews. 
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THE WHISKEY WAR. 

Tue Homeric episode of the woman’s 
temperance war has been the tilt of Sir 
Timothy Titcomb at Archbishop Purcell. 
The Archbishop being asked, as a known 
promoter of temperance movements and a 
total abstinence man, to join the crusade, 
refused to ‘* preach that it is a sin for the 
day laborer to restore his exhausted 
strength by a glass or two of beer,’’ and 
quoted Christ’s example at Cana, the 
custom of the Eucharist, and many passa- 
ges of Scripture in defence of wine. Then 
Timothy Titcomb fell dreadfully upon the 
luckless prelate, flinging at him missiles 
from his own arsenal, in the shape of coun- 
ter texts, and plentifully belaboring him. 
‘* This, then,’’ the Archbishop with sub- 
lime confidence had said, ‘* is the verdict 
of the Word of God : Use—do not abuse ; 
and if you cannot use without abusing, 
use not at all.” 
bility the Titcomb replied: ‘‘ You have 
made a mistake which you can hardly rec- 
tify in a lifetime. Your influence has 
been given to the wrong side.”’ The cul- 
prit made no answer. Perhaps he had 
never heard of this heretical Titcomb, and 
was not favorably struck by Mr. T.’s ini- 
tial steps for a colloquy. Atall events he 
deigns no rejoinder yet, and perhaps any 
way the reply would only be another 
Scriptural verse, say Paul’s advice to Tim- 
othy: ** Use a little wine for thy stom- 
ach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” 

Meanwhile the main crusade, rapidly 
developing itself, reveals that, wondrous- 
ly successful and useful in towns, in great 
cities it is a comparative failure. Yet in 
great cities, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis, where it is wasted 
breath to talk of prohibition, a check to 
the awful evils of intemperance is needed 
more than anywhere else.’ In the village, 
where everybody knows his neighbor, and 
even the whiskey-seller is a regular fel- 
low-citizen, when this person’s shop is 
suddenly besieged by the squire’s wife, 
and the minister’s mother, and the doc- 
tor’s daughter, and by all the village la- 
dies, Boniface is often beaten before a 





With a sublimer infalli-” 


prayer is made, and surrenders at discre- 
tion with the first hymn. But no such 
awe is inspired in those myriad hell-holes 
of New York, like Harry Hill’s, where 
the unwonted presence of virtuous women 
is actually begged, as an advertising de- 
vice to draw customers, who restrain their 
thirst while the exercises go on, only to 
slake it in full libations when the fair vis- 
itors go out. 

Is there no help for the great cities? 
In the New Jersey Legislature a sensible 
act was proposed, to appoint inspectors 
of liquors, to condemn and destroy all 
adulterated or poisonous spirits or brewed 
beverages, and heavily fine the makers or 
sellers—an act that, if enforced, would 
destroy the greater part of existing stocks 
of liquor. In another legislature has 
been broached a law for very costly li- 
censes, conditioned also on the reputable 
character of the liquor-seller, who is fur- 
thermore put under heavy bonds, with 
two good sureties, not to violate the laws 
of selling. Such requirements, with 
heavy fines for selling to boys, to habitu- 
al drunkards, and to men whose families 
protest against the sale, ought to rid us, 
when enforced, of two-thirds of the grog- 
shops, and the vilest at that. 

But the men most capable of effecting 
this reform have of late years been work- 
ing on a different solution of the temper- 
ance problem. The temperance cause 
now takes the guise not only of total ab- 
stinence, but of prohibition. Hence its 
apostles are content if drinking liquor, no 
matter how temperately, hurts the drink- 
er; for they burn to save to total absti- 
nence the man who might keep on pull- 
ing at spirits forever, provided the bever- 
age were more pure and wholesome. The 
logic is odd, and starts a smile ; but it is 
familiar in associated effort. Few poli- 
ticians, for example, desire to see the 
hostile party cleansed and purified, but 
more corrupt rather, in order that con- 
verts may from sheer disgust come over to 
the right fold. Temperance men used to 
work to make the licenses rigid ; now the 
leagues hold that to favor any license 
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system would bring a stain on the absti- 
nénce cause. ‘* Good enough for them,” 
chuckle the prohibitionists when people 
are sickened by bad gin. ‘* No concern 
of ours,’’ they cry, when it is proposed to 
benefit the community by diminishing 
licenses. So, in fine, we see societies 
formed expressly to check the evils of 
drunkenness feeling it a point of con- 
science to leave a part of those evils with- 
cut any remedies, when the remedy they 
desire is not applied. 

Teetotalism has wrought so much good, 
has saved so many men from shame and 
crime to honor, use, and happiness, that 
any deliberate policy which its friends 
adopt must not be hastily condemned. 
Still, the prohibition principle is not the 
abstinence principle, nor a necessary se- 
quence of it; teetotalisin rests on voluntary 
self-constraint, the Maine law on forcible 
prevention. Besides, it is not sure that 
all temperance men are prohibitionists ; 
and if'a man of admitted intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and humanity opposes a prohib- 
itory liquor law, it will not do to jump to 
the conclusion that he cannot fully appre- 
ciate the evils of intemperance. A man 


may appreciate the exceeding sinfulness 


of sin, and yet be skeptical of his power 
to root it out of human nature by legisla- 
tion. However, be this as it may, while 
prohibition is the sole word of ambition 
with the temperance cause, its scope will 
be limited. Where it perfectly succeeds 
there is of course no liquor trade to regu- 
late ; but where the struggle for prohibi- 
tion conspicuously fails, it is worth while 
to try other appliances for a multitude of 
evils which are perfectly open to remedy. 


ELDER KNAPP. 

Motrtitupes have read with emotion 
the recent tidings of the death, at Rock- 
ford, Illinoi® of the illustrious Baptist 
Jacob Knapp, compared with whom com- 
mon revivalists (as his class of preacher 
is called) are pygmies. Born in Otsego 
county, New York, in 1799, he evan- 
gelized as far as California on the one 
hand and Spain on the other. During 
his half century of labor, he must have 
been the means of awakening, according 
to his tally, fully a quarter of a million 
souls; for, thirty years ago, he gave up 
the score at one hundred thousand. 
** After my reckonings took in more than 
one hundred thousand persons who pro- 
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fessed conversion in my meetings, I gave 
them up. I found the attempt to num- 
ber Israel an impossibility, and suspected 
that it might be a sin. [ must there- 
fore refer the answer to this inquiry to 
the statistics of the Judgment, which will 
be more accurate than my most careful 
endeavors could possibly make it. 1 
abandoned the effurt to reckon numbers 
more than twenty years ago.’’ So wrote 
the Elder in 1867, in his autobiography, 
published by Sheldon & Co.—a volume 
of rare and even romantic interest. This 
book it became my pleasant task to re- 
view at great length for *‘ The Galaxy ”’ ; 
and I still remember that in the two or 
three specimen sermons of the work, it 
then seemed to me that a careful hand, 
whether editor’s or elder’s, had pruned 
away some of the juicy outgrowths of the 
preacher’s quaint fancy and his gro- 
tesquely original style. But perhaps 
many of the Elder’s best flashes were 
struck out by the sheer fervor of delivery. 

Be this as it may, I chanced to be re- 
porting one series of the Elder’s dis- 
courses, delivered in 185-; and therefore 
when, the other day, the wires told the 
story of the great evangelist’s death, I 
turned musingly to the old note-book, 
and found in it some Elderisms which 
may now please the idle reader. For 
their fidelity I vouch; but, alas! it was 
the missing voice, look, gesture that gave 
these gems their lustre. 

For homespun wit, sarcasm, fierceness, 
for an oddity sometimes seeming irrever- 
ent, yet joined to solemnity, few pulpi- 
teers in modern times, I fancy, have 
equalled Knapp. Almost as dramatic as 
Gough, almost as mirthful in story-telling 
and as powerful in pathos, the Elder moved 
people to laughter and tears, to beatitude 
and terror. Like a consummate orator he 
felt his hearers. ‘* Whitfield preached 
God,’’ he said in one sermon, ‘‘ among 
stones and clubs and rotten eggs and dead 
cats.” At the mention of cats a titter 
ran through the audience, whereupon the 
Elder repeated and emphasized the eggs 
and cats. But it must not be supposed 
that the only purpose of his oddities was 
toamuse. ‘*I put some wheat and some 
chaff in my sermons,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I 
throw out the chaff in hopes that some 
who come to get that may pick up a 
little wheat among it.’? With the same 
view he often gave strange titles to his 
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discourses. When holding a revival, he 
sometimes preached twice a day on the 
first six days of the week, with a prayer- 
meeting, besides, every morning ; and on 
Saturday there were three prayer-meet- 
ings, or else two and one service of preach- 
ing. On Sunday he often announced his 
subjects fur ensuing evenings ; and here 
are two lists which I took down, by way 
of specimens, from his lips : 

Monday.—The Personality, Character, and 
Destiny of the Devil. 

Tuesday.—Why God lets the Devil live. 

Wednesday. —A Prayer-meeting in Hell. 

Thursday.—The Goodness of God. 

Friday.—Justice of God in the Damuation of 
the Wicked. 





Monday.—My Ox Sermon. 

Tuesday.—My Hen and Chicken Sermon. 

Wednesday.--A Funeral Sermon on Men now 
Living. 

Thursday.—Where Cain got his Wife. 

One Sunday evening he announced, 
with the utmost placidity of tone and 
feature, and with his inimitable drawl, 
**On Tuesday I will show you scriptur- 
ally how you’ll feel in hell. On Wed- 
nesday I shall preach on Universalism.”’ 
His selection of topics was apparently no 
random affair, but a matter of thought 
and conscience ; for one evening he said: 
‘‘T had intended to preach from ‘I have 
great confidence,’ etc.; but on praying 
over the subject, and being desirous 
always to follow the wishes of God, I 
have felt it my duty to preach from ‘I 
have somewhat aguinst thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love.’ ” 

The energy with which he defended 
the scheme of ‘‘ protracted meetings ”’ 
was remarkable. One of his best stories 
was that of Elijah praying for ‘‘ Rain, 
rain, O Lord, rain,’’ and his sarcastic 
hypothesis that somebody came up to the 
prophet and asked him, in a soft voice, 
“if he hadn’t better pray for a gentle 
dew, to water and refresh the earth, and 
not a great torrent to sweep away houses 
and destroy the crops, and perhaps folks 
will be caught out in it, and get cold, 
and sick, and die. ‘ Why, for God’s 
sake, sir,’ says Elijah, * you a’n’t afraid 
of rain now, are you?) Why, you are all 
dying with drought!’ And he went on 
and prayed, ‘ Rain! rain!’ and the bless- 
ing came.’’ The reader will note the 
art in this analogy, even to the point of 
men getting sick and dying—hinting, of 
course, at the charge that this is some 
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times one result of religious excitements. 
The Elder did not explain the parallel ; 
he rarely explained his keen and sly hits, 
leaving those to see them who could. 

Answering this same charge, he once 
coolly pointed out a gentleman sitting in 
a front pew, saying, ‘‘ Why, there's a 
brother who was almost dead with heart 
complaint and rheumatism. But he de- 
termined to go to the meetings and do his 
duty there at all events. And what’s the 
consequence? Why, his heart complaint 
has left him, and he has got so well that 
he can come to the meetings three times 
a day ; and if, instead of that, he’d gone 
to the physicians, they might have kept 
him ten years, and then he'd have died 
inagony. And [ could give you a dozen 
such instances of cures as this. I tell 
you a man will live and grow fat if he at- 
ends to his religious duties.’’ In an- 
other sermon he spoke of a man ‘‘ who 
was sick, and they all said he’d die, and 
tried to keep him away from the protract- 
ed meetings. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ I’m a- 
going to die, then, if my time’s come, 
but I’m going to the meetings anyhow.’ 
And he did come, and he lived and got 
fat ; and that’s what all the physicians 
in the world couldn't have done for him.”’ 

In the same resolute spirit, the Elder 
declared that ‘* the converts must keep at 
it all the time, working hard, or else 
they'll have a dyspepsia—they’ll die like 
rotten sheep.’ He defended his system 
of rapid conversion in the boldest way. 
He had one story about being invited to 
take tea with a lady, who told him she 
‘* felt a hope.’’? ‘* * Well, madam,’ said 
I, ‘just leave your tea a little while, 
and come right down here with me to the 
creek, and I'll baptize you.’ And she 
did, and I baptized her, and she went 
back to the house. Well, her parents 
didn’t so much as suspect sH®was under 
conviction, and it frightened the old man 
a little when he heard she was baptized. 
However, he was soon rejoicing with the 
rest.” This story caused a little laughter 
in the congregation. 

Enforcing the same theory, he declared : 
‘*There are millions and millions in 
heaven to-night, who would have been 
in hell if it had not been for their wit- 
nessing the ordinance of baptism. For 
this reason I would not have the bap- 
tism of a believer delayed one day. 
And I hope this church won’t attend to 
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the advice of members of other churches 
in this. This delay and advice to delay 
is all the work of the devil from begin- 
ning to end. Why, some of these same 
church-members would teach Jesus about 
religion if he came on earth again! ’’ To 
the charge of fanaticism he replied: 
“Tf you live a true Christian, they'll call 
you a fanatic ; and if you live as a good 
many Christians do, they will call youa 
hypocrite—and not be so very far out of 
the way either.” Referring to some op- 
position excited among sundry churches 
against him, he said he solemnly believed 
that ‘* many churches in this city will be 
blotted out, unless they repent ;’’ where- 
as, on the other hand, ‘‘ I can tell a liv- 
ing Christian as quick as | see him ’— 
even passing him on the street. 

Eloquence of a genuine sort was not 
rare in the Elder’s sermons. ‘‘ There’s 
one language,’’ he said, ** that no world- 
ly man can understand, and that’s the 
language of Canaan. Why, there was a 
deaf and dumb man in , that stood 
up in church meeting and related his 
conversion—couldn’t speak, mind you, 
but he was admitted at once, and the 
whole vestry was in tears. Why, blessed 
be God! if he couldn’t speak, his soul 
stood tiptve in his eyes!’’ This beau- 
tiful figure may remind the reader of the 
lines in ‘‘ Il Penseroso,”’ which, to judge 
from the Elder’s dislike of general liter- 
ature, he had probably never read : 

And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 

Of course it would be easy to cite hun- 
dreds of terse, strong, and meaty expres- 
sions from the Elder’s sermons. Hespoke 
of the ‘‘ heaven-daring spirit ’’ of Theo- 
dore Parker. He described spiritualism 
as ‘‘ a conglomeration of all the filth and 
scum of the damned in the burning lake.” 
Again he asserted that ‘‘every Uni- 
versalist, Atheist, and Deist is a grave 
spread over by the devil with cobwebs.” 
Of persecution he said: ‘* Persecution is 
a part of the legacy Christ left us; if 
you don’t take it, you’ll go to hell." 
Again, in his old-fashioned way, he said : 
** Sit down at the table and eat a piece of 
custard pie, and it tastes good; but take 
some honey first, and there’s no sweetness 
in the pie. Now religion is sweeter than 
honey or the honeycomb; and hence 
after religion sin is no longer so attrac- 





tive as before.’’ Speaking of doctrinal 
religion that bears no fruit in practical 
life, he asked : ** Why, who does not know 
that the devil is as orthodox as any doc- 
tor of divinity in the world? And if 
you ask me how I know he’s as orthodox 
as any doctor of divinity, I answer, be- 
cause he studied divinity in the best theo- 
logical seminary in the universe, and took 
his lectures fresh from God.’’ 

For novel-reading the Elder had much 
contempt. ‘‘ Then there are the rotten- 
hearted, cracked-brained novelists, whose 
trash you read instead of the Bible. 
Why, all the novels ever written haven't 
got solid sense enough in ’em to fill a 
thimble; not if it wasall boiled down, and 
evaporated, and pressed down.” 

I have no room for further illustrations 
of the Elder’s style. Some grave and 
fastidious persons used to object, and very 
sincerely, to his droll Janguage ; others 
superciliously regarded him only in a 
humorous light, asa kind of theological 
harlequin, whose entertainment they pro- 
fessed to consider of a low but racy order. 
However, these persons forgot that as it 
‘* takes all sorts of people to make up a 
world,”’ so it takes all sorts of preachers 
to please them. In face of the enormous 
number of conversions made by the Elder, 
coupled with his being invited for forty 
years from pulpit to pulpit among the 
leading city congregations of a most ia- 
telligent, zealous, and spiritual Protest- 
ant sect, we cannot fairly deny either his 
power or his popularity. His aim was to 
save souls, not to make unimpeachable 
harangues ; and the statistics of his con- 
versions showed, what the hearer might 
himself observe, that his pulpit comicali- 
ties, so far from killing his pathos or his 
solemnity, only heightened them for a 
large class of people, according to the 
well-known laws of contrast and reaction 
in human nature. Besides, such sentences 
as I have given were scattered through 
many sermons, it being worth while, of 
course, to quote in so brief an essay only 
what the Elder had to say that others do 
not say, leaving out that which all say 
alike. Still, the effect of this culling the 
flowers—the Elder-flowers—and so com- 
pactly pressing them, is, I confess, to 
provide for the reader a pretty strong cup 
of Elder-tea. 

Pare Quiuieer. 
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AGASSIZ’S MODE OF TEACHING 
SCIENCE, 

Pror. W. J. Beat, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, contributes to the 
** School ’’ an admirable sketch of Prof. 
Agassiz’s method of teaching. Mr. Beal 
was for some time a pupil in the Museum 
at Cambridge. The first precepts he 
received were about as follows: “If 
you study with me, you must not look 
at a book for some time—several montis. 
You must learn to see, to observe for 
yourself.’’ After some questions, he 
handed the pupil half-a-dozen or more 
dead sea-urchins, and went away, saying, 
**T want to see what you can make of 
them, and in a day or two I will see 
how you get along.’’ Mr. Beal exam- 
ined the specimens as closely as he could, 
viewed them through a pocket lens, 
broke them in pieces, and made some 
small drawings; but he was glad when 
night came, for it seemed to him as 
though he had learned all there was of 
sea urchins. The next day Agassiz ask- 
ed, ‘* Well, what have you seen?”’ He 
glanced at the drawings, gave a few hints 
what to look for, gave names for a few 
of the parts, noticed some mistakes, but 
made no corrections. The pupil sup- 
posed that now other specimens were to 
be given him for study. But no; he was 
to study sea urchins for some time yet. 
Agassiz called every day for two or three 
weeks, listening to what the pupil had to 
say, till he committed a mistake. Then 
he would say, ‘‘ You are wrong,”’ and go 
away. ‘I was surprised at my own 
work,”’ says Mr. Beal, ‘‘ surprised at the 
end of that time to find something new 
every day.”’ 

After this he was put to dissecting 
specimens which had been in alcohol, and 
occasionally went to the seaside for fresh 
specimens. In a similar manner one 
species of starfish was examined, oceupy- 
ing only a week or so. ‘‘ These two ani- 


mals,’’ said Agassiz, ‘‘ the sea urchin (a 
flattened sphere) and the starfish (with 
five rays or arms), are composed of sim- 
ilar parts, arranged in a similar manner. 
This was work for 
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several days. The next animal was a 
spatangoid, an animal somewhat like both 
the others. ‘* Now homologize these 
three,’’ said Agassiz. Then a third and 
fourth species were given, very different 
in appearance from the others, and the 
pupil was told again to ‘‘ Compare! It is 
easy enough to observe isolated parts— 
any one can soon learn to do that; but 
when you compare two objects, you take 
a step in philosophy.’’ In course of time 
corals were compared with sea urchins 
and starfishes. ‘I looked two weeks at 
the corals,’’ says Mr. Beal, ** but did not 
see all of them to suithim. It took more 
time still.”’ 

Ina few months books were allowed. 
Agassiz was wont to say: ‘* Study speci- 
mens and refer to books, and not the re- 
verse, as is usually done. Text-book 
knowledge about nature does not amount 
to anything.”’ ‘* After realizing the ef- 
fect of this mode of studying natural his- 
tory upon myself and my students,” says 
Mr. Beal in conclusion, ‘* and seeing the 
progress of others pursuing this course, 
Iam sure it is the correct way. With 
small scholars it may be somewhat modi- 
fied, but to take a course of a few weeks 
in a text-book, with a few references to 
specimens, is time poorly spent. Better 
by far give each student a grasshopper 
and a small microscope, let him work at 
it and tell you all he has seen, give a 
few hints now and then, and ask some 
questions.” 





SCIENCE IN IRELAND, 

A very remarkable protest was recently 
addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Dublin and other members of the Irish 
hierarchy, signed by a large number of 
students, past and present, of the Irish 
Catholic University. Among the signa- 
taries were many members of the legal 
and medical professions, and also several 
Roman Catholic priests. The memorial, 
which occupies some thirty closely-printed 
pamphlet pages, begins by declaring that 
the defects in the working and adminis- 
tration of the University endanger its ex- 
istence. They specially regret that the 
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teaching of science in the University has 
not been attended to as much as it might 
be. This was the more to be regretted 
in view of the current charge that the 
Roman Church is on principle opposed 
to the modern sciences. The protest al- 
ludes regretfully to the recent secession 
of Professor Sullivan, and dwells on the 
melancholy fact that *‘ no Lrish Catholic 
man of science can be found to take his 
place.’’ The document declares that the 
lecture list of the ‘‘ University ’’ does not 
include the name of a single professor of 
the physical and natural sciences, or the 
name of a solitary teacher in even such 
branches as descriptive geometry, geol- 
ogy, zoology, comparative anatomy, min- 
eralogy, mining, astronomy, philology, 
ethnology, mechanics, electricity, or 
optics. With reference to the inferiority 
of Irish Catholics in scientific knowledge, 
the memorialists use the following vigor- 
ous language : ‘* We are determined that 
such inferiority shall exist no longer. If 
scientific training be unattainable in our 
own University, Irish Catholics will seek 
it at Trinity, or the Queen’s colleges, or 
they will study for themselves the works 
of Haeckel, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
und Lyell.’”” What the prelates are go- 
ing to do about it has not transpired. 





NATURAL HISTORY AT THE ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Dr. Ropert Cuampers, in his ‘* Scrap 
Book,” says that at the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge in 1845, 
Mr. Goadby, who had his beautiful anat- 
omizations of the lower animals exhibited 
in the model room, was greatly struck by 
the ignorance of the University students, 
as shown by the remarks they made 
and the questions they asked. One, who 
had a lady on his arm, told her that 
these were models. Another, similarly 
attended, apparently wishing to avoid 
troublesome questions, said to his com- 
panion very oracularly, ‘‘ Oh, this is all 
anatomy.’’ A third collegian inquired 
who madg these things? ‘‘ The glasses, 
do you mean?” inquired Mr. Goadby. 
‘*No; the things in the glasses.”” ‘* The 
same that made you,’’ was the reply. 


Several men better informed spoke of 
the objects comprehensively as insects, 
though only a portion of them were of 
that class in the animal kingdom. None 
of these men had ever heard of such a 
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thing as a mollusk or an echinoderm. 
Altogether, Mr. Goadby thought he had 
never shown his preparations to a more 
ignorant set of men than the students of 
Cambridge. 

As an illustration of the benefit that 
might be derived from the introduction of 
natural history into schools, Mr. Goad- 
by was once lecturing on his preparations 
at Cheltenham, when he had amongst 
his auditors Lord M., of the Irish peer- 
age. Lord M. was a middle-aged man, 
congenitally lame, so as to be dependent 
on others for locomotion. Possessing an 
active mind, and unable to take the 
amusements of other men of his order, 
he had given his mind a good deal to 
study, but not wholly, for the gaming ta- 
ble had unfortunately acquired a strong 
dominion over him, and he had thus lost 
nearly all his patrimonial property. This 
clever nobleman, who was loved by every- 
body for his amiable disposition, seemed 
exceedingly interested in the lecture, and 
after it was over he lingered an hour, 
inspecting and inquiring into the pecu- 
liarities of the animals. At last he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ If I had been taught such 
things in my youth, what it would have 
been for me! ’’--implying that the hay- 
ing such an amusement for his leisure 
hours would have saved him from those 
wretched pursuits in which he had found 
excitement, and which had proved his 
ruin. 





CULTIVATION OF AMERICAN WILD 
FRUITS. 

Dr. Asa Gray discourses as follows in 
the ‘** Horticulturist ’’ on the possibili- 
ties, under cultivation, of certain Ameri- 
can wild fruits: ‘* A few wild fruits may 
be mentioned which manifestly have great 
capabilities, as for instance the persiim- 
mor and the Asminia, or western pa- 
paw, so called. Both freely offer, from 
spontaneous seedlings, incipient choice 
varieties to be selected from; both fruit 
when only a few years old, thereby accel- 
erating the fixation of selected varieties 
into races ; and both give fruits of types 
wholly distinct from any others we pos- 
sess of temperate climes. He that has 
not tasted a kaki has no conception of the 
Diospyros genus. The custard apples of 
the West Indies give some idea of what 
might be made of our papaw when ame- 
liorated by cultivation and close selection 
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from several generations. Our American 
plums have for many years been in some 
sort of cultivation, and have improved on 
the wild forms. Their extreme liability 
tu black rot and other attacks renders 
them for the present unpromising. Our 
wild chestnuts are sweeter than those of 
the Old World, and races might perhaps 
he developed with the nuts as large as 
Spanish chestnuts, without loss of flavor. 
We might have much better and thinner- 
shelled hickory nuts. The pecan is wait- 
ing to have the bitter matter between the 
shell and the kernel bred out; the butter- 
nuts and black walnuts to have their ex- 
cess of oil turned into farinaceous and 
sugary matter, and their shells thinned 
and smoothed by continued good breed- 
ing; then they will much surpass the Eu- 
ropean walnut. All this requires almost 
unlimited time; but it is not for those 
who are enjoying the fruits which it has 
taken thousands of years to perfeci, to re- 
frain from the good work which is to in- 
crease the enjoyments of far future gener- 
ations.”’ 





GEOLOGY OF THE SAHARA. 

Dr. Zirret, the geologist who accompa- 
nies the Rolffs expedition through the Sa- 
hara, cites many facts in support of the 
theory that the great African desert is 
the dried-ap basin of a former shallow 
sea. Te fine quartz sand, in particles 
never larger than a pin-head, which 
furms at once the main feature and the 
danger of its surface, is not produced from 
any formation in or near it, and must 
have been carried to it by some foreign 
agency. ‘The real surface of the desert is 
a bare, dry chalk plateau. Above it rise 
here and there the isolated peaks called 
by the Arabs ‘* witnesses,’’ which are of 
a later chalk formation. The tops of 
these, where several are visible, are inva- 
riably ina plane, showing that they are 
the fragments of an ancient surface, the 
intervening spaces of which have been 
washed away. If the question be asked 
by what, there being no ground whatever 
fur supposing torrents or glacial action, 
the answer can only be, by the constant 
beating on it of waves, dissolving the 
softer portions. 

But a more interesting point to many 
geologists will be Dr. Zittel’s comments 
on the splinters of flints which are pro- 
duced in large quantities round certain 
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peaks, by the cutting process of the alter- 
nate slight dews and frosts which the ex- 
pedition has found to be common in the 
winter nights in the Sahara. These frag- 
ments lie around in profusion, and, to a 
careless observer, might appear not unlike 
some of the ruder flint chips of the pale- 
olithie age. But Dr. Zittel, who bas 
made a study of the latter, took pains to 
examine some thousands of these natural 
chippings of flint, and found but a single 
one which an experienced eye could take 
to resemble those which have attracted 
so much notice in Europe. Hence he 
concludes that the Sahara flints afford a 
fresh and very strong indirect proof of 
the production of the others by the hu- 
man agency to which science has already 
attributed them. 





THE CHAMELEON. 

Accorpinc to M. Paul Bert, the 
changes of color in the chameleon are pro- 
duced by emotions and passions in the an- 
imal, and hence they are to be explained 
through the nervous system. But does 
this system act directly or only through 
the bloodvessels? A very simple experi- 
ment made by M. Bert shows that the 
nerves act directly. He ties up the vas- 
cular system of one of the animal’s limbs, 
leaving the nerve intact ; under such con- 
ditions the changes of color take place 
precisely as though the arteries were car- 
rying blood into the tissues. On the other 
hand, if the nerve be severed, the tissues 
become deep black, and retain that color. 
Probably the nerves concerned in this 
function are of the same kind as those of 
the vaso-motor system, for when the ani- 
mal is poisoned with curare, and all the 
other nerves thus paralyzed, the chame- 
leon becomes black; but if now an elec- 
tric current be directed on the sciatic 
nerve, in which the nerves of coloration 
are found existing, the muscles do not 
contract, though the color of the limb 
changes, proving that this nerve is still 
affected by electricity ; its action contin- 
ues, despite the curare, as does also that 
of the vaso-motors. 

It is worthy of remark that the chame- 
leon’s eyes are mutually independent. 
Each of its eyes gives the animal a differ- 
ent perception; so true, indeed, is this, 
that when you awake a sleeping chame- 
leon by bringing a light in front of one 
eye, the half of the body answering to 
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the awakened eye takes a color different 
from that assumed by the other half when 
it is awakened in turn. The two lumi- 
nous impressions were different, and this 
is shown by the two different colorations. 
The chameleon, furthermore, watches its 
prey with one eye only. The author 
speaks of certain microscopic researches 
made by Pouchet into the cause of the 
color changes, which will soon be pub- 
lished. He himself has observed that 
these changes are produced by tubercles 
situated on the skin, which take various 
colors, owing to the presence in them of 
certain very curious bodies, possessed of 
amcebvid movements. These bodies dis- 
tend, coalesce, contract, and by these suc- 
cessive changes cause the differences of 
coloration in the animal. 

The way in which the chameleon takes 
its prey is worthy of remark, On being 
brought near a living insect, for instance 
a grasshopper, the chameleon looks at it 
out of one eye, opening its mouth wide in 
order to set free the tongue, which is shut 
up ina special pouch, and then, having 
in the meanwhile come within ten or fif- 
teen centimetres of the object, it shoots 
out its long tongue, seizes the insect, and 
disposes of it with such rapidity that these 
latter movements can scarcely be ana- 
lyzed. M. Bert finds that the tongue is 
shot out by a movement resembling that 
with which the stone of a cherry is shot 
out when the fruit is pressed between the 
fingers. 





CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR BEET. 

Proressor C. A. GorssMANN, chemist to 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, has made a very searching inqui- 
ry into the influence of various fertilizers 
on the sugar beet. A piece of land upon 
the college farm, two hundred and eighty- 
seven feet long and one hundred and fifty- 
seven feet wide, consisting of a brown 
sandy loam, which had been well fertilized 
with stable manure two seasons before, 
was divided into six plots of equal size. 
Each lot was separately manured, and all 
manures were applied at the same time, 
about two weeks before planting the seeds. 
These plots ran from east to west, and 
the various kinds of sugar beets were 
planted in rows north and south, thus 
passing through all the plots, treated 
with different fertilizers. Plot No. 1 
received no fertilizer; No. 2 received 


crude potassium sulphate, three hundred 
pounds per acre; No. 3 was treated with 
kainite and superphosphate, three hun- 
dred pounds per acre; No. 4 was ma- 
nured with a blood guano, containing pot- 
ash, twelve hundred pounds per acre; 
No. 5 received blood guano without pot- 
ash, twelve hundred pounds per acre; 
No. 6 was treated with fresh horse ma- 
nure, fourteen tons per acre. Four dif- 
ferent kinds of seed were used. The au- 
thor gives a tabulated statement of the 
percentage of cane sugar for each plot 
and each kind of beet, as follows : 


White Beet Sutton’s 
Srom Ill. English Electoral. Vilmorin. 


Plot 6..... 11.96 9.71 9.42 7.8 
Plot 5..... 10 99 9.17 10.10 10.20 
Plot 4..... 12.55 10 O01 13.24 10.50 
Plot 3..... 13.15 10.91 12.16 10.50 
Plot 2..... 14.52 12.42 14.32 12.78 
Plot 1..... 13.49 _-— 12.78 12.19 


‘** The influence of fresh stable manure 
in the first year,’’ says the author, ‘‘ is 
tuo striking to be passed over without 
recognizing its decidedly injurious char- 
acter. Even a light, sandy loam cannot 
entirely destroy its peculiar reaction on 
the composition of the roots.’’ 





THE LAW OF FATIGUE. 

Havcuton, in his ‘* Animal Mechan- 
ies,’’ thus states the law of fatigue: 
When the same muscle, or group of mus- 
cles, is kept in constant action until fa- 
tigue sets in, the total work done, multi- 
plied by the rate of work, is constant. 
Suppose a man, walking at his ordinary 
pace, does not become tired until he has 
gone thirty miles. If he walks twice as 
fast, then by this law he would be ex- 
hausted at the end of fifteen miles, having 
done only half the work in a quarter of 
the time ; if he walks three times as fast, 
he will be tired at the end of ten miles, 
having done one-third of the work in one- 
ninth of the time; and so on, the total 
work varying as the square root of the 
time necessary to produce fatigue. 

Where the rate of work is very rapid, 
as in a boat race, it is of course impossi- 
ble to keep it up for any great length of 
time. The actual amount of work is thus 
illustrated by Dr. Haughton: ‘* A good 
idea,’’ says he, *‘ may be formed of the 
rate in which the muscles give out work 
in a boat race, by comparing this work 
with the average daily work of a laborer. 
In many kinds of labor there are four 
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hundred foot-tons of work accomplished 
in ten hours. The oarsman performs in 
one minute the one hundredth part of 
his day’s labor, and if he could continue 
to work at the same rate, he would finish 
his day’s task in one hour and forty min- 
utes, instead of the customary ten hours. 
The work done, therefore, in rowing one 
knot in seven minutes is, while it lasts, 
performed at a rate equal to six times 
that of the hard-worked laborer.”’ 





A NEW FORM OF ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

A novet electric light has been exhib 
ited by Dr. Geissler of Bonn. The in- 
strument employed consists of a tube an 
inch in diameter, filled with air as dry as 
it can be obtained, and hermetically seal- 
ed after the introduction of a smaller ex- 
hausted tube. If this outward tube be 
rubbed with a piece of flannel, or any of 
the furs commonly used in exciting the 
electrophorus, the inner tube will be illu- 
mined with flashes of mellow light. This 
light is faint at first, but gradually be- 
comes brighter and softer. It is momen- 
tary in duration; but if the tube be rub- 
bed rapidly, an optical delusion will ren- 
der it continuous. If the operator have 
at his disposal a piece of vulcanite, pre- 
viously excited, he may, after educing 
signs of electrical excitement within the 
tube, entirely dispense with the use of his 
flannel or fur. This will be found to 
minister very much to his personal ease 
and comfort. He may continue his exper- 
iments, and with increased effect, by 
moving the sheet of vulcanite rapidly up 
and down at a slight distance from the 
tube. This beautiful phenomenon is an 
effect of induction. 





LIGHTNING RODS. 

A coywmitTeE of the British Association 
charged with the study of the question of 
lightning rods, publishes the following 
list of questions with regard to lightning 
strokes, and requests information on the 
subject to be sent to their secretary, Dr. 
Mann, 22 Albemarle street, London, W.: 

1. The day, hour, and place of the phe- 
nomenon. 

2. The exact nature of the phenomenon, 
specifying in particular any unusual ap- 
pearance or sound that may have accom- 
panied it. 

3. A minute and precise description of 
the damage done by the discharge. 
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4. Description of the traces of electrical 

action left by the iightning along its 
track. 

5. The names and addresses of persons 
who may have witnessed the discharge, 
or suffered in any way from its effects. 

6. The existence or non-existence of a 
branch rod, of whatever form, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the accident, and an 
exact description of it. This description 
should comprise specially— 

a. Kind of metal of which the branch 
consists (copper or iron) ; 

b. Its dimensions ; 

c. Form of the conductor—whether a 
cylinder, solid or hollow, or a band, a 
chain, ete. ; 

d. State of the conductor’s continuity 
from end to end; 

e. Mode of terminating the conductor 
(whether single or multiple point, plati- 
na, or copper; whether it terminates 
with a ball), and how much higher it is 
than neighboring buildings ; 

Jf. Character of its lower extremity, 
viz., whether it enters dry or wet soil, 
how deep it goes, ete, ; - 

g- Manner in which the conductor is 
attached to the building, and particularly 
whether it comes near masses of metal, 
and whether these are in communication 
with the conductor. 

7. Whether the discharge formed part 
of a common thunderstorm, or was an in- 
dependent phenomenon. 

8. In case there was a thunderstorm, 
give a description of it, noting its intensi- 
ty and duration, the rainfall, and the 
track of the storm. 

9. Give any other particulars which 
might be of interest. 





THE ORIGIN OF “ GIANTS’ POTS.” 

At a recent meeting of the Paris An- 
thropological Society, M. Paul de Jou- 
vencel considered the origin of what are 
commonly called ‘* giants’ pots ’’ (mar- 
mites des géants), circular cavities of va- 
rying depth and diameter, which geolo- 
gists usually attribute to the action of 
water. M. de Jouvencel admits that 
many of these cavities may have been 
thus produced, but there are some which 
must have been made by the hand of man. 
The author had seen a large number of 
these marmites on the western coast of 
Sweden, and their situation and structure 
were such as to make the geological ex- 
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planation inadmissible. In his opinion 
they were hollowed out by man to serve 
for economic purposes and the like. For 
instance, there is one near Strémstadt, 
ona feldspathic islet, which might have 
been hollowed out to form a cistern for 
the pirates who at a very early period 
made descents on the Scandinavian cvasts. 
Other cavities may have served as maga- 


zines for provisions, while still others may , 


have been used in brewing beer. This 
last conjecture he fortifies by certain pas- 
sages in the Eddas. In these ancient Ice- 
landie chronicles the inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian coast are called giants, and 
represented as owning immense pots 
wherein they make beer. The consider- 
ations that induce the author to regard 
the marmites as in many instances of hu- 
man workmanship, are these: Many of 
them present in their sides small niches 
in which are found pots containing ashes 
or fragments of bone. Then the regular 
form of their walls, and their peculiar 
shape, negative the idea that they could 
have been hollowed out by natural causes, 
The objects found in these marmites des 
gé nts are bones ofanimals, sundry house- 
hold utensils, flints of various shapes, and 
fragments of human bones, or even entire 
crania. The wallsof some of the marmiées 
are rudely built up with stones, 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE BUNSEN GAS- 
BURNER. 

An improved form of Bunsen burner, 
invented by Mr. J. Wallace. consists es- 
sentially of a brass tube, throwing a jet 
of gas into a hemispherical chamber, into 
which air is drawn as well as gas by the 
expedient of leaving an opening or break 
of continuity in the gas tube, ensheath- 
ed only by a covering of permeable safety- 
lamp wire gauze, just before it enters the 
hemispherical chamber. Upon the famil- 
iar principle that jets of fluid escaping 
under pressure from an orifice travel on 
in their original direction for a certain 
distance before they disperse, the gas 
leaps across the open space and enters the 
hemispherical chamber, carrying in with 
it a current of air through the wire-gauze 
sheath. The air and gas mix in the cham- 
her, and then rise threugh a transverse 
internal diaphragm of wire gauze, to issue 
from a burner at the top. The flame pro- 
duced under this arrangement is an eme- 
rald amber-tipped cone, of very remarka- 
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ble heating power. It gives a tempera- 
ture of 3,000 deg. Fahr., and readily melts 
brass, silver, gold, and copper. The 
burner is made with one, four, twelve, 
sixteen, or twenty-four flames, according 
to the uses to which it is to be applied. 
In one form exhibited, a furnace of thirty 
burners afforded heat enough for generat- 
ing steam in a boiler of one and a half 
horse-power. 





ANTE-NATAL IMPRESSIONS. 

A very singular instance of the force 
of ante-natal impressions in influencing 
the character of an individual is recount- 
ed in a communication to the ‘* Lancet.’’ 
Dr. F. Mayhew, writing from Glaston- 
bury, England, says that there is now liv- 
ing in a village near that town one Eli 
H—, aged about seventy-five years. 
Before he was born his father made a vow 
that if his wife, then pregnant, should 
bring him a girl, she having had three in 
succession, he would never speak to the 
child as longas he lived. The child turn- 
ed out to be a boy. And now what is 
most strange and remarkable occurred : 
this boy would never-speak to his father. 
Moreover, during his father’s lifetime, he 
would never speak to any one but his 
mother and three sisters. As soon, how- 
ever, as his father died, the son being then 
thirty-five years old, Eli’s tongue was un- 
loosed to every one, and ever since he has 
been possessed of normal powers of 
speech. 

Another correspondent of the ‘* Lan- 
cet’’ writes to confirm Dr. Mayhew’s 
statements in substance, while correcting 
them in a few unimportant particulars. 
This writer was, as he says, some forty 
years ago, or at the time Eli H—— ob- 
tained the faculty of speech to the male 
sex, an apprentice to a medical man in 
the immediate neighborhood of Baltons- 
borough, the village-where ‘‘ dumb Eli’”’ 
was born. His affliction was spoken of 
generally as a ‘‘ judgment *’ on the father 
for his wicked threat. The correspon- 
dent thinks the number of daughters born 
in succession was more than three, and 
that Eli had not the power of speeeh, even 
to his mother or sisters, in Ais father’s 
presence, nor to any male person during 
his father’s lifetime. 

One who signs himself ‘‘ Common 
Sense *’ having expressed the opinion that 
Eli had had instilled into his mind from in- 
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fancy, by his mother, an aversion toward 
his father, and that ** the combined influ- 
ence in the uprearing of the child by the 
mother and daughters had so possessed 
its young mind as to bring about these 
curious results,’ Dr. Mayhew comes 
forward again, and pronounces this theo- 
ry altogether untenable ; the explanation 
must lie far deeper than the surface. He 
finds that this strange story was duly 
chronicled many years ago by Mr. J. W. 
Eastment of Wincanton, a medical man 
of high character, who was born in the 
village where ‘‘dumb Eli’’ lived, and 
whose evidence will satisfactorily dispose 
of ** Common Sense’s ” suggestions. Af- 
ter stating the facts already given, Mr. 
Eastment says: ‘* The afflicted parent 
would often entreat him to converse with 
him; but neither entreaties, threats, nor 
promises were of the leastavail. He even 
promised him the half of what he possess- 
ed would he but speak to him; but it was 
all tono purpose. The mother also often 
admonished and desired him to oblige his 
father by talking to him; but his reply 
was, ‘No, mother, do you not think I 
would talk to father if I could? When- 
ever father approaches, my voice begins to 
falter, and before he comes within hear- 
ing, the power of speaking entirely fails 
me.’’’ ‘This evidence is inconsistent with 
the theory of maternal vindictiveness. 
**The facts of the case.’’ ays Dr. May- 
hew, ‘‘ are indeed unexplainable by ‘ com- 
mon sense.’ My appeal was to the more 
than ordinary acquaintance with psycho- 
logical and physiological phenomena 
which may be looked for among the read- 
ers of the leading medical journal.’’ 





VINE ROOTS AND THE PHYLLOXERA, 
In his report to the French government 
on the ravages of the phylloxera, or 
grapevine louse, in America, M. Planchon 
remarks upon the singular fact that while 
the insect is very partial to the Clinton, 
yet that vine does not suffer much. Mr. 
Meehan, editor of the ‘* Gardeners’ 
Monthly,’’ who assisted M. Planchon in 
the investigations which led to this note- 
worthy result, accounts for it by the pow- 
er possessed by the plant of producing a 
very great number of fibrous roots. Many 
different varieties of vines were examined. 
Of these, some had long, cord-like roots, 
with very few branching fibres; others, 
among them the Clinton and Concord, 
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pushed lateral fibres in every direction. 
Those with few producing fibres are soon 
devoured by the phylloxera insect, but in 
the Clinton so soon as one fibre is affected 
another is produced; and though there 
were found on some Clinton roots as many 
insects as on other kinds, or even more, 
there were hundreds of little rootlets free 
from their attacks. This sufficiently ex- 
plains why the Clinton grows well in spite 
of its insect enemies ; the roots were lit- 
erally ‘* too much for them.”’ 

This fact being established, says Mr. 
Meehan, we have gained a great point 
in grape culture. We knew before that 
roots are always produced in proportion 
to growth; and as we must now favor 
root production, we must look to growth 
more than we have done. A vine that is 
closely summer pruned, and prevented 
from making a free growth, will not make 
many new roots; and this ‘matter, there- 
fore, will enter into the root-insect ques- 
tion considerably. 





ARSENICAL POISONING. 

Two persons in Lima, Ohio, were a 
short time since fatally poisoned by arse- 
nic in wall paper. They were preparing 
to paper a room in their house, and in 
tearing down the old paper, which was 
of a deep green color, a dust was created 
which, on being inhaled, poisoned them. 
They died within a short time of each 
other. Thus, notwithstanding the fact 
that many cases of death and of serious 
injury to health have been traced to ar- 
senic-colored papers, the use of such hang- 
ings persists. The most dangerous of 
these papers, says the ‘‘ Lancet,’’ are those 
covered with a thick, unvarnished, loose- 
ly coherent layer of Scheele’s green. 
When the walls of sleeping rooms are 
hung with paper of this kind, the attri- 
tion of the bedclothes easily removes por- 
tions of the poisonous coloring matter. 
The fine cupro-arsenical dust which thus 
becomes diffused through the air occa- 
sionally produces in children symptoms 
resembling those of a violent catarrh. 
Arsenic occurs not only in the bright 
green papers, but also occasionally in the 
white or cream-colored enamel papers so 
frequently used for drawing-rooms, and 
in drab papers tinted with native ochre. 

Arsenic is most conveniently detected 
in papers by the Reinsch method. A 
strip of clean copper fuil, one-sixteenth of 
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an inch wide and three-fourths of an inch 
long, is boiled in a test tube with about 
one drachm of diluted hydrochloric acid, 
and if at the end of three minutes the cop- 
per retains its color, the acid may be con- 
sidered free from arsenic. About a square 
inch of the paper is now introduced, and 
the boiling is continued for about five 
minutes. If arsenic is present, the cop- 
per loses its lustre, and becomes covered 
with a dark crust of arsenic; but the 
darkening of the metal must not be con- 
sidered a conclusive proof, as papers often 
contain ultramarine, blue or green, and 
this, when treated with an acid, yields 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which, acting on 
the copper, produces a dark film of cop- 
per sulphide on its surface. After havy- 
ing been washed and dried with blotting 
paper, the darkened slip of copper is 
heated to low redness in a narrow glass 
tube about fhree inches long. If the 
dark color was produced by arsenic, a 
sublimate, consisting of minute shining 
octahedrons, will be deposited in the cold 
part of the tube. A lens is often necessa- 
ry to render the erystals visible. 





IRRIGATION OF THE COLORADO 
DESERT. 

WE learn from the ‘‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can”? that Senator Jones of Nevada is 
soon to bring before Congress a scheme 
for the irrigation of the Colorado desert. 
This desert extends from Lower Cali- 
fornia to Inyo county in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, and from the base of the Coast 
range of mountains to the Colorado river, 
an area about three hundred miles long 
by one hundred and fifty miles wide. 
From the report of the engineers who 
have investigated the practicability of the 
scheme, it appears that the whole tract 
may be reclaimed by turning into it the 
water of the Colorado river or of the Gulf 
of California. A large portion of this 
desert consists, we are told, of fertile soil. 
It is also shown that the prevalence of 
sand storms, hot winds, and deficient rain- 
fall in the adjacent country, as far north 
as the Tularé valley of California, is di- 
rectly traceable to this arid expanse, from 
which, as from a great furnace, there 
constantly rises in summer a vast column 
of heated air, without appreciable hu- 
midity. 

Mr. R. E. Stretch, C. E., of San Fran- 
cisco, in commenting on tlie report, points 
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out that shells found on the surface of 
this desert prove it to have been at one 
time the bed of a sea, and at a subsequent 
period the bed of a fresh-water lake. 
‘The shore lines of both sea and lake can 
still be seen in many places; and Mr. 
Stretch expresses the opinion that the 
Aztec civilization of Arizona, so many 
traces of which remain, came to an end 
in consequence of the climatic changes 
caused by the evaporation of these vast 
lakes in Southern California, after the 
Colorado had cut down its bed in the 
Great Cafion so deep that its course was 
at Colville diverted southward. 





THE ALABAMA COAL MEASURES. 

** ALABAMA Coal and Iron ”’ is the sub- 
ject of a paper by Richard P. Rothwell, 
M. E., in the ‘* Engineering and Mining 
Journal,’’ from which we take the fol- 
lowing notes: The coal measures of 
Alabama form three distinct fields : the 
Coosa, or most easterly, about one hun- 
dred square miles; the Cahawba, or middle 
field, about two hundred and thirty square 
miles ; and the Warrior field, about five 
thousand square miles. The author’s sur- 
veys have been directed especially to the 
Cahawba field, which for many reasons is 
the most important of the three. The 
dip of the rocks underlying these coal 
beds does not usually exceed 12 deg., and 
is frequently less than 10 deg. Restrict- 
ing our observations to the southern por- 
tion of this field, where the measures are 
regular and the width of the field greatest 
(about twelve miles), the inclination of 
the measures increases from 6 deg. to 
10 deg. on the western limit to 12 deg. or 
15 deg. on the Cahawba river, near the 
Lilly shoals ; and from that to the eastern 
limit of the field the dip increases much 
more rapidly, though still with tolerable 
regularity, till along the eastern edge it 
reaches 45 deg. to 75 deg., and is even 
vertical in some places. The field is lim- 
ited on its southern and eastern sides by 
a fault which cuts off the coal measures 
and brings to the surface, on a level with 
the highest coal beds of the field, Silu- 
rian rocks which belong fully seven or 
eight thousand feet below them. Thus 
the vertical displacement cf this enor- 
mous “ throw ’’ is nearly two miles. The 
circumstance that the dip of all the rocks 
is constantly to the southeast exerts a 
notable influence on the economic value 
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of the field. In the first place, there is 
here a far greater thickness of measures 
than exists anywhere along the eastern 
side, or probably in any part of the War- 
rior bed. Then the greater inclination 
of the Cahawba beds causes them to out- 
crop within a limited area, and as there 
is a greater total thickness of meas- 
ures, so there is a greater number of coal] 
beds, and consequently a greater variety 
of coals than exists anywhere in the War- 
rior or Coosa fields. The surface of the 
ground is nearly everywhere covered by a 
virgin forest of yellow pine, oak, chest- 
nut, and vther valuable timber. The soil 
is light, and not suitable for agricultural 
purposes, except in the river and creek 
bottoms, which are of very limited 
area. 

We have not space even for an epitome 
of the author’s observations on the num- 
ber and thickness of the Alabama coal 
beds. As regards the quality of the Ca- 
hawba coals, it is shown by analysis to be 
remarkably good. They are chiefly dis- 
tinguished for their dryness, small amount 
of ash, and large amount of fixed carbon. 
Some of them make a good coke, suitable 
for blast furnace use. It is noticeable 
that Indiana and Ohio coals, ranked 
among the best furnace fuels in this coun- 
try, contain on an average two and a half 
to three per cent. more moisture than the 
Alabama coals ; in fact, the analyses would 
indicate that the Cahawba coal is a better 
fuel, and altogether an exceptionally pure 
coal, 

In the immediate vicinity of the coal 
fields are limonite or brown hematite iron 
deposits of the most wonderful extent and 
richness. ‘‘I have never,’’ says the au- 
thor, ‘‘ seen deposits of this kind of ore 
in any other part of the world to equal 
them.”’ The red or fossil ores occur to 
the west, south, and southeast of the Ca- 
hawba coal field, and extend in an un- 
broken line through many hundred miles. 
The blackband ore of the coal measures 
is found from sixteen to twenty inches 
thick in the Warrior field, and forms a 
continuous bed within a short distance of 
and between two of the best coal veins of 
the field ; it is of fine quality. In view 


of these facts the author believes that 
at no distant day Alabama will hold a 
prominent place in iron and coal produc- 
tion. 
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Wirain the last few years several spe- 
cies of fish peculiar to Germany have 
been introduced into England. The 
Goldschiei or golden tench, is found to 
thrive well in English waters. It is a 
handsome fish, of a bright yellow color, 
lighter toward the belly than on the back, 
and is very good eating. It attains a 
considerable size, many specimens in Eng- 
land now weighing two or three pounds. 
The Spiegel, or looking-glass carp, is the 
second of the new comers. In Mr. Frank 
Buckland’s museum at South Kensington 
are some small living specimens which 
give every promise of thriving. They are 
an exceedingly pretty fish, having one 
or two rows of large bright scales on each 
side, which glisten and shine like bur- 
nished gold—hence their name of ‘‘ look- 
ing-glass’’ carp. The third kind of fish 
is perhaps the most important, combin- 
ing as it does the natures of the pike and 
the perch. It is called Perca lucio, or 
pike-perch. ‘This fish is *‘ capital eat- 
ing,’’ and as large as the common Eng- 
lish pike. 


Paleotherium magnum is the name 
given by zoologists to an animal of the 
eocene period, of which the first perfect 
specimen was recently discovered in a 
plaster quarry near Vitry-sur-Seine, 
France. This animal is entirely extinct, 
and has no living representative. It is 
classed among the perissodactyles ; i. ¢., 
with the rhinoceros, tapir, and horse. 
It was a very slender animal, with the 
neck longer than in the horse, and in 
general form much resembled the llama. 
In height it was rather less than the 
horse. Three toes are found on each of 
the feet; the head, much like that of a 
tapir, had most probably the rudiment 
of a trunk; the femur has a third tro- 
chanter ; the dentary system is composed, 
in each jaw, of six incisors, two canines, 
and fourteen molars, these last corre- 
sponding with the same teeth in the 
rhinoceros. 


Dvurine the heavy fogs which prevailed 
in London in the early part of the pres- 
ent year, the death-rate was unprece- 
dentedly high, and the patients in the hos- 
pitals suffered severely, especially those 
affected with heart and lung diseases, 
Nor were the suffering and discomfort 
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confined to the human race; for animals 
seem to have been affected to an equal 
degree. Thus the hardiest rhinoceros in 
the Zoological Gardens died, having suf- 
fered dreadfully, it is said, during the 
fog. One poor beast, which appeared to 
suffer a great deal, was taken into a yard 
and encouraged to drink old ale out of a 
tub. After this he felt so much better 
that he was able to resume his place in 
the cattle show. The pigs stood the fog 
like Londoners, and did not require old 
ale, sherry, or negus. The sheep also 
observed a comparatively calm demeanor 
in the suffocating atmosphere. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the ‘* Journal of 
the Society of Arts ’’ suggests that Eu- 
ropeans learn of the Chinese a cheap and 
effectual process for the preservation of 
meat in the fresh state. He writes that 
some years since, when in Canton, he 
observed in several preserved meat shops 
pigs cut in half, like a side of bacon, 
geese, ducks, ete., the latter being quite 
flat, and the whole covered over with a 
light brown preparation, said to be lac- 
quer, such as is used for tables, and it 
certainly smelled like it. The Chinese 
use these preserved meats extensively as 
provision in their sea-going junks, and 
on voyages which sometimes last for a 
year or more, and that in the tropics. 


Dr. Scuuprert, of New Orleans, pro- 
poses a simple method of extinguishing 
fires on shipboard, He would place at 
various points in the hold of a vessel 
boxes filled with marble waste. Each 
box communicates with the deck by means 
of lead pipes, terminating in a funnel. 
Should a fire break out in the hold, sul- 
phurie acid is poured down the pipes, and 
this coming in contact with the marble 
causes the active evolution of carbonic 
acid gas, which finds its way in quantity 
into the hold, through perforations in the 
boxes, and thus the cargo is quickly sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere which will not 
permit combustion. As carbonic acid 
gas is much heavier than the air, it is 
anticipated that it will not escape in any 
considerable quantity until the hold is 


- filled to overflowing. 


Tur island of Martinique is infested 
with a species of serpent called the iron 
lance. This reptile chooses the coolest 


and most delightful places in the garden 
for his retreat, and it is literally at the 
risk of one’s life that one lies down on 
the grass, or even takes a rest in the 
arbor. The wound inflicted by the iron 
lance is very apt to be fatal, unless im- 
mediately cared for. It is said that on an 
average eight hundred persons are bitten 
every year, of which number sixty to 
seventy cases prove fatal, while many 
others result in nervous diseases almost 
as bad as death. 


Accorp1ne to the ‘ Journal of the Lin- 
nzan Society,’’ 1,190 species of fungi are 
found in the island of Ceylon. But little 
difference is observable in the fungous 
vegetation from the sea level to a height 
of 5,000 feet ; above this it is less abund- 
ant,and beyond an elevation of 7,000 feet 
specimensare rarely found. Of the whole 
number, 820 species are peculiar to Cey- 
lon ; 191 are European species; 49 are 
found in the West Indies or southern 
United States; while the remaining 130 
species are widely dispersed. 


In Chili there are 1,190 schools, of 
which 726 are public and 464 private. 
In the towns there is on the average one 
school for every 1,769 persons, and in the 
country one school for every 3,020 inhab- 
itants. In 1872 these school were attend- 
ed by 82,152 pupils, and the amount ex- 
pended by the government for educational 
purposes amounted to 414,127 piastres. 
The number of teachers in the primary 
schools was 896 male and 657 female. 


As one result of the recent explorations 
of Mr. Gosse and his party in Western 
Australia, we learn that they have dis- 
covered a huge monolith 1,100 feet high 
and six or seven miles in girth at its base, 
and the interest in the discovery is height- 
ened by the fact that a stream of water, 
fed by a spring in the centre of the con- 
glomerate, flows from the rock. 


In a work recently published by Helm- 
holtz, a minute description is given of the 
membrana tympani, which is shown to 
be not, as hitherto supposed, highly elas- 
tic, but an absolutely inextensible mem- 
brane, chiefly composed of tendinous 
fibres. Its curved form renders it essen- 
tially different from all other membranes 
hitherto studied in acoustics. 
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‘¢ PyBLICANS AND Sinners; or, Lucius 
Davoren.”? A novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

This work is, we suppose, Miss Brad- 
don’s latest production. The prologue 
opens ** in the far West ”’: 

Winter round them—not a winter in city 
streets, lamp-lit and glowing, or on a fair Eng- 
lish country side, dotted with cottage roofs, 
humble village homes, sending up their incense 
of blue-gray smoke to the hearth goddess; not 
the winter of civilization, with all means and ap- 
pliances at hand to loosen the grip of the frost 
fiend; but winter in its bleakest, direst aspect, 
amid barren plains and trackless forests, where 
the trapper walks alone; winter among snow- 
huts and savage beasts; winter in a solitude 
so drear that the sound of a human voice seems 
more strange and awful than the prevailing si- 
lence; winter in an American forest, under the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains. It is Decem- 
ber, the bleakest dreariest month in the long 
winter; for spring is stil] far off. 

Over a wood fire, ina roughly built log- 
hut in the middle of this wilderness, three 
men sit crouching, dying of starvation. 
One is Lucius Davoren, surgeon, who 
came there ‘‘ compelled by that deep- 
rooted thirst of knowledge which in some 
minds is a passion.*’ Another is Geoffrey 
Hossack, three years since an under- 
graduate at Balliol, ‘‘ young, handsome, 
ardent, fickle, strong as a lion, gentle as 
a sucking dove,’’ whose object in going 
on this expedition appears to have been 
vague and youthful. The third is a 
**small and plump”? Dutchman, Absa- 
lom Schanck. They have lost their way, 
and their Indian guide has disappeared, 
as well as most of their provisions, when 
a fourth traveller appears upon the scene, 
who goes by the Indian name of Matchi- 
Mohkamarn, or the ** Evil Knife,’’ but 
who is not an Indian. This fourth per- 
son is also lost, and stumbles upon them 
accidentally. They give him shelter, a 
kindness which he repays by an act of 
unprovoked cannibalism. Lucius warns 
Matchi, whom he suspects, by the way, 
of being an Englishman, and who has as 
his principal talent an extraordinary 
skill in playing demoniac music upon the 
violin, that if he ever crosses his thresh- 
old, he will kill him. Matchi, however, 
does come again for shelter, and Lucius 





thereupon shoots him. So ends the pro- 
logue. Afterwards the scene changes to 
England, and we find that Lucius, Geof- 
frey, and Absalom all escaped from the 
wilderness, but Matchi has not returned. 
Matchi’s real name we discover to be 
Ferdinand Sivewright, and he it was 
who long before had won the affections 
of Lucius’s sister Janet, and by a mar- 
riage, valid or invalid, made her his 
wife. This lady, who now goes by the 
name of Mrs. Bertram, carries away the 
heart of Geoffrey, who does not know of 
her relationship to Lucius ; but he cannot 
overcome the natural scruples which any 
woman so situated must feel on account 
of the possible return of her husband 
Ferdinand, who married her under still 
another name, he having been a scoun- 
drel of the blackest kind from his cradle 
up, having robbed his kind father, and 
committed a long list of other offences, 
by the side of which his assumption of 
the name of Vandeleur for the conve- 
nience of the moment of marriage, seems a 
mere peccadillo. Lucius, of course, knows 
that he has killed Ferdinand, alias Van- 
deleur, alias Matchi-Mohkamarn, in the 
far West; but for obvious reasons does 
not like to communicate the fact to his 
sister, or let it be generally known. He 
therefore hints the actual state of the 
ease to Geoffrey, who at once tells Mrs. 
Bertram that her husband is dead; that 
he knows this fora fact. But Mrs. Ber- 
tram is still incredulous, and very wise, in 
the end, she proves herself to have been ; 
for Matchi was not killed at all, but very 
soon returns to England, where he goes 
at once to his father’s for shelter, not ask- 
ing it, however, of his father, but of a 
young girl, Lucille, always spoken of and 
supposed to be the daughter of Ferdinand, 
and who lives with and takes care of 
Ferdinand’s father, old Mr. Sivewright. 
This Lucille, who is betrothed now to 
Lucius Davoren, was in reality not Ferdi- 
nand’s daughter at all, except by adop- 
tion; but this fact he carefully kept con- 
cealed from the world. Old Mr. Sive- 
wright is ill, and grows gradually worse; 
his treasures he leaves to Lueius, and 
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makes himself ready to die, when sus- 
picious circumstances occur which tend 
to convey the impression that he is not 
dying a natural death—that he is being 
poisoned. In fact, Lucille has, in fear and 
terror, given her supposed father admis- 
sion to the house, and out of pity given 
him an upper chamber, unknown to every 
one, communicating in a mysterious way 
with Mr. Sivewright’s room. Here he 
has a convenient opportunity to poison 
the old gentleman, which he is not slow 
in using. In the end, however, the vil- 
lain is discovered, and attempts to kill his 
father with a knife; but, foiled again, 
plunges through a familiar wall, down a 
mysterious staircase, bringing a part of 
the house after him, and burying himself 
in the ruins. He lives just long enough, 
however, to be able to state the true and 
honorable parentage of Lucille, whose fa- 
ther was a Glenlyne, and then dies, we 
are happy to say, a penitent man. So 
Lucille marries Lucius, and Geoffrey mar- 
ries Janet, and all ends happily. Of all 
the morals which may be drawn from this 
fascinating story, none perhaps is so ob- 
vious as that which points to the advan- 
tage to be derived from the habit of ‘* go- 
ing West ’’—the further, apparently, the 
better. 





** Ivan DE Brron ; or, the Russian Court 
in the Middle of Last Century.’”’ By the 
author of ‘* Friends in Council,’’ ete. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Helps at the end of this historical 
romance tells his readers that it is ‘‘a 
narrative which has attempted to give 
some representation of several of the 
chief events during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in that empire which has since gone 
on increasing in greatness ; which, in the 
liberation of its serfs, has given to man- 
kind an extraordinary example of daring 
humanity; and which, if it advances 
with equal persistence in social and 
moral well-being as material prosperity, 
is evidently destined to become one of 
the most beneficent as well as one of the 
foremost powers of the world.’”’ The 
story begins with a description of the 
state of affairs at the Russian court, A. D. 
1740, in which year, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Finch, English ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, sent a despatch to Lord Har- 
rington, then Secretary of State for ‘* the 
Northern Department,”’ which contain- 


ed the announcement of the death of the 
Empress Anne. The last will of the Em- 
press declared as her successor Ivan III., 
then an infant, the son of the Duke of 
Brunswick and of the Princess Anne, the 
granddaughter of the elder brother of 
Peter the Great. In a clause of the same 
will, the Empress Anne confided the 
regency of Russia to John Ernest de 
Biron, Duke of Courland. His real name 
was Biren, and he was of low origin ; but 
after his rise to power he was discovered 
to be related to the celebrated Dukes de 
Biron of France, a fact which led him to 
alter the spelling of his name. It is not 
this Ivan who is the hero of the story, 
but another and younger man of the same 
name, the private secretury of the Prince 
Regent. This young man’s love adven- 
tures, and final marriage with the Prin- 
cess Marie Andreevna Serbatoff, form the 
thread on which Mr. Helps has strung 
his history ; for, however useful the love 
story may have been to him in the com- 
position, it certainly appears to serve a 
subordinate and useful turn, rather than 
to be the most important thing in the 
book. The book opens with the Duke 
of Courland in full power at St. Peters- 
burg, and all his enemies in Siberia, ex- 
cept the most dangerous of them all, the 
Field Marshal Count Miinnich, whom 
the Regent resolves to send to the frontier 
on a mission of great importance, which 
the Field Marshal wisely resolves not to 
execute. Instead of executing it, he 
persuades the mother of the infant heir 
to the throne that the Regent is a danger- 
ous man, and by a midnight coup d'état 
has him seized and sent to Siberia, where 
he finds himself in the midst of his own 
victims whom he has previously sent 
there. He maintains a disguise for a 
long time, however, and so escapes mo- 
lestation. Meanwhile his private secre- 
tary, young Ivan, goes with him, and 
there finds the Princess Marie, to whom 
he makes love. It is hardly worth while, 
however, to attempt to follow the plot 
of the romance backward and forward. 
as the principal characters disappear and 
reappear, either in Siberia or St. Peters- 
burg. It is enough to say that the revo- 
lution which drives out the Duke of 
Courland ends in the other which brings 
on to the throne Elizabeth, and that be- 
tween the two there are a great many 
journeys to the north and back to the 
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south in it. Elizabeth is represented as 
a magnanimous and noble Empress, and 
her little weaknesses are quite put into 
the shade, as they ought to be in a Rus- 
sian historical romance which is intended 
to make her career interesting. ‘The book 
is rather entertaining, if not very roman- 
tic, and in the end the young secretary, 
who has achieved distinction at court, 
marries the Princess Marie, and we trust 
lived happily with her afterwards, though 
some doubts are thrown upon this by the 
author. Few people who are familiar 
with Mr. Helps only in his philosophical 
moods will recognize his hand in this 
tale of wild adventure, and we do not 
think that he has quite succeeded in 
making a beautiful or attractive picture 
of Russia in the last century. However, 
of that every one must judge for himself. 
There are attractions, no doubt, in mur- 
der, in tongue-cutting, solitary banish- 
ment, treason, stratagem, and spoils; and 
certainly for these there is no country 
better than the Russia of a hundred years 


ago. 





‘*LincoLy aND Sewarp: Remarks 
upon the Memorial Address of Charles 
Francis Adams on the late William H. 
Seward.’”’ With Incidents and Comments 
illustrative of the Measures and Policy 
of the Administration of Abraham Lincoln, 
and Views as to the Relative Positions of 
the late President and Secretary of State. 
By Gideon Welles, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Of the eight persons who formed the 
cabinet of Mr. Lincoln, four, besides Mr. 
Lincoln himself and Mr.Seward, are dead. 
As Mr. Welles observes in the remarks 
he makes by way of preface to his inter- 
esting and instructive volume, only Mr. 
Montgomery Blair and himself survive. 
In the ‘*‘ Memorial Address’’ delivered 
by Mr. Adams at Albany in April, 1873, 
the relative positions of Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Lincoln were, in the opinion of these 
survivors, so totally misrepresented, that 
they considered that a duty devolved upon 
them to set the matter right; and “‘ by 
special request of Mr. Blair, the duty of 
stating the facts, and vindicating Mr.Lin- 
coln and his administration from the er- 
rors or inadvertences of Mr. Adams, de- 
volved on’’ Mr. Welles. He has perform- 


ed this task very well, and his account of 
Mr. Seward carries conviction with it in 
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a way that can hardly be said to be true 
of Mr. Adaims’s elaborate eulogy. We 
have now three pictures of Mr. Seward's 
character: one of them furnished by Mr. 
Adams, one by the popular estimate 
formed during his life among the people 
who knew him best—his general reputa- 
tion—and third, that given him by Mr. 
Welles. Mr. Adams’s account of Mr. 
Seward took most people by surprise. 
They were prepared to hear him praise 
the subject of his oration, but hardly to 
select the qualities of statesmanship, 
steadfastness, wisdom, far-reaching saga- 
city, for his praise ; and they were espe- 
cially surprised to find him credited with 
these qualities at the expense of Mr. Lin- 
coln. Throughout the ‘* Memorial Ad- 
dress,’ as Mr. Welles very justly says, 
Mr. Adams belittled the fame of Mr. Lin- 
coln for the purpose of extolling that of 
Mr. Seward. . Mr. Lincoln ‘could not 
fail soon to perceive the fact that, what- 
ever estimate he might put on his own nat- 
ural judgment, he had to deal with a supe- 
rior in native intellectual power, in extent 
of acquirement, in breadth of philosophic 
experience, and in the force of moral dis- 
cipline’’; while on the other hand, Mr. 
Seward is represented as not blind ‘‘to the 
deficiencies of the chief in these respects, 
however highly he might value his integ- 
rity of purpose, his shrewd capacity, and 
his generous and amiable disposition.’ 
Mr. Seward is spoken of throughout the 
address as a statesman, or at least as a 
philosopher studying politics, and really 
managing, not only the State Department, 
but also the whole government, very for- 
tunately for the country and for Mr. Lin- 
coin, who would have been utterly unable 
to get on without him. 

The common impression on these points 
has always been that Mr. Seward was a 
shifty, adroit politician, with enough 
statesmanship to know beforehand how 
‘* the cat ’’ was likely to ‘“‘ jump,”’ anda 
well-stocked armory of political expedi- 
ents, which never failed him at a pinch. 
According to this view of him, his life 
had been a life of intrigue for place and 
power, and he had never exhibited at any 
period any convictions whatever on any 
subject. Indeed, to speak of him as a 
man of conviction would have been 
laughable in the days of his intimate alli- 
ance with Mr. Thurlow Weed ; and at no 
time in his career did he show that force 
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of moral character which Mr. Adams at- 
tributes to him. He was not revered 
among the people who knew him ; he was 
looked on as a talented, able, artful man- 
agerofmen. During the war he succeed- 
ed in making a reputation national which 
had hitherto only been local, but he did not 
do any more. His mischievous prophe- 
cies from time to time, that the war would 
be over ‘‘in ninety days,’’ did not gain 
him much credit ; and his retention of of- 
fice after Mr. Lincoln’s death, by his ad- 
besion to the Johnsonian policy of recon- 
struction, did not enhance what he had 
attained. In those days to attempt to 
persuade any one that Mr. Seward’s anti- 
slavery principles, or his policy of recon- 
struction, were the result of moral con- 
viction,’ or of statesmanlike comprehen- 
sion of the necessities of the country, 
would have appeared ludicrous. 

Mr. Welles’s book confirms us in the 
belief that the popular apprehension of 
Mr. Seward’s character was correct. The 
picture we get of him in the office of Sec- 
retary of State is that of an extremely 
clever politician, managing the affairs of 
his department with great skill and dex- 
terity, but not managing the government ; 
shifty, full of devices, tortuous in his 
methods of proceeding ; caring little for 
the means by which he attained his ends, 
so long as they were attained; gaining 
this point by direct means, that by indi- 
rect and discreditable means ; persuading 
when he could persuade, yielding to cir- 
cumstances gracefully when he could not 
obtain what he had at heart. We do not 
see that Mr. Welles atall proves that Mr. 
Seward administered the State Depart- 
ment and the foreign relations of the 
country ill ; indeed, it seems to remain per- 
fectly clear that he managed them well. 
Of course he made mistakes ; that any man 
would have done. On the whole, however, 
he helped to carry the country through 
a dangerous crisis with great tact and 
ability. But the statesmanship attrib- 
uted to him by Mr. Adams, and his su- 
periority to Mr. Lincoln, do not appear. 
On laying down the book the reader feels 
quite confident that, far from Mr. Seward 
managing Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Lincoln al- 
ways remained in fact as well as in theo- 
ry the master of the situation; and that 
had either of them been away, irretrieva- 
ble mistakes would have been committed. 
Indeed, the moment Mr. Lincoln died 


‘Mr. Seward began to get into difficulties ; 


and we may well ask, if he managed Mr. 
Lincoln, why did he not succeed in man- 
aging, at least for a little time, his suc- 
cessor ? 

A good deal of very interesting secret 
history is told in the book. Perhaps the 
most curious and characteristic fact touch- 
ing Mr. Seward is that, from Mr. Welles’s 
account, it appears that at the outbreak 
of the rebellion Mr. Seward was playing 
at politics with the enemy. We were, to 
be sure, not as good soldiers as we were 
politicians in those days; still, Mr. Sew- 
ard’s behavior does not seem to have been 
either good war or good statesmanship. 

The condition of Fort Sumter and Fort 
Pickens was among the matters of most 
pressing importance in the spring of 
1861. The President, in his inaugural 
address, had announced his intention of 
holding and occupying all such fortified 
piaces. Mr. Seward, however, had dif- 
ferent views, and opposed sending rein- 
forcements to Fort Sumter, and got Gen- 
eral Scott, who was then General-in-Chief, 
to adopt his views. The President, how- 
ever, adhered to his original plan, much 
to the disgust of Mr. Seward ; and it is 
Mr. Welles’s firm conviction that Mr. 
Seward had at that time promised the 
rebels that Sumter should be evacuated, 
and quotes Thurlow Weed as his author- 
ity. One evening in March, he says, the 
Sumter question still pending, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were informed by the 
President that he had been advised by 
General Scott to evacuate not only Sum- 
ter, but Pickens. Great astonishment 
was expressed at this, and Mr. Lincoln 
decided, as we have said, that supplies 
should be sent to Sumter, and issued con- 
fidential orders to that effect. ‘‘To the 
surprise of the Administration, informa- 
tion of the confidential order to reinforce 
Sumter was promptly sent to Charleston. 
lt was subsequently ascertained that this 
telegram was sent by Mr. Harvey, a news- 
paper correspondent, who was intimate 
at the State Department. Mr. Harvey 
himself was soon after appointed Minister 
to Portugal, on the recommendation and 
by the request of Mr. Seward.”’ It was 
on the 28th of March that Mr. Lincoln 
informed the Cabinet of his determina- 
tion to relieve the garrison in Sumter. 
On the 29th Mr. Seward, according to 
Mr. Welles, sent out, without any con- 
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sultation with the Secretary of War, 
General Scott, or any of the Cabinet, a 
secret military expedition for the relief 
of Fort Pickens (Fort Pickens being in 
no need of any such assistance), detach- 
ing for this purpose, from the expedition 
ordered to the relief of Sumter, the naval 
commander, Captain Mercer, the flag- 
ship, and more than all, the instructions 
for the expedition. ‘‘The Powhatan, 
with boats, supplies, and men destined 
for Sumter, had been withdrawn from the 
service to which she was specially order- 
ed, and sent without naval orders or re- 
cord, under a different and junior com- 
mander, on a secret and useless mission to 
Pensacola, by the Secretary of State.”’ 
Mr. Welles says: ‘‘T was not made ac- 
quainted with this secret proceeding until 
the Powhatan sailed, when I immediately 
informed the President. So soon as 
aware of the fact, he directed Mr. Sew- 
ard, although it was then midnight, to 
telegraph forthwith and countermand the 
orders which detached that vessel ; to re- 
instate Mercer, and in no way to interfere 
with the arrangements of the Secretary 
of the Navy.”’ Mr. Seward sent “‘ a brief 
and curious telegram’ in his own name 
to New York, and a fast boat was de- 
spatched from the Navy Yard, which 
overtook the Powhatan at Staten Island ; 
but nothing was accomplished. ‘* The 
Sumter expedition sailed without a naval 
commander, the squadron had no head, 
and the Powhatan, one of the three naval 
vessels on the Atlantic coast on which 
the Government relied in that ‘ perilous 
emergency,’ with her large crew and 
armament, was sent to the Gulf, where 
she was not wanted, and where almost 
the whole home squadron was concen- 
trated, while the whole maritine frontier 
north of Cape Florida was left destitute. 
It was on the night of the 6th of April 
that the Powhatan sailed for Pickens. 
On the next day Mr. Seward sent to 
Judge Campbell, a leading secessionist 
on the Supreme Bench: ‘ Faith as to 
Sumter fully kept. Wait and see.’”’’ 
This story, the essential points of which 
Mr. Montgomery Blair corroborates, cer- 
tainly looks as if Mr. Adams's estimate 
of Mr. Seward ought to be revised. 





** PersonaL RECOLLECTIONS, FROM EarR- 
ty Lire to Oip Acre, or Mary Somer- 
vitte. With Selections from her Corre- 
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spondence.”? By her daughter, Martha 
Somerville. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

As the biographer of Mrs. Somerville 
very truly remarks in the first chapter of 
this volume, ‘* The life of a woman entire- 
ly devoted to her family duties and to sci- 
entific pursuits affords little scope fora 
biography,’’ and any one who opened 
these memoirs in the expectation of find- 
ing in them a tale of romarce would be 
sadly misiaken. They are interesting 
rather as a curiosity—as containing the 
history of a woman of unusual energy of 
character and strength of mind in all di- 
rections. It is not a history which shows 
at all the ordinary level of attainment 
which women may expect to reach, any 
more than that of Mill shows the ordina- 
ry masculine level. When we hear of 
Mrs. Somerville that *‘ it was not only in 
her childhood and youth ’’ that her ‘* stud- 
ies encountered disapproval,’’ that it was 
not ‘* till she became a widow’ that she 
had “‘ perfect freedom to pursue them,” 
we are, perhaps, led to think of her asa 
person who labored under disadvantages 
such as no woman nowadays has to 
cope with, and this would be true; but 
on the other hand she had advantages 
of mind and strength such as few women 
ever have. Her daughter says: ‘ It 
would be almost incredible were 1 to 
describe how much my mother contrived to 
do in the course of the day, when my sis- 
ter and I were small children. Although 
busily engaged in writing for the press, 
she used to teach us for three hours every 
murning, besides managing her house 
carefully, reading the newspapers (for she 
always was a keen, and, I must add, a 
liberal politician), and the most impor- 
tant new books on all subjects, grave and 
gay. In addition to all this she freely 
visited and received her friends. , 
Finally, to complete the list of her accom- 
plishments, I must add that she was a 
remarkably neat and skilful needlewoman. 
We still possess some elaborate specimens 
of her embroidery and lace work.’’ When 
women have acquired physical strength 
enough to accomplish work of this kind, 
they will not merely compete on even 
terms with men—they will drive them 
from the field altogether. 

Mrs. Somerville’s father was Admiral 
Sir William Fairfax, who distinguished 
himself in the battle of Camperdown, and 
belonged to the elder branch of the Fuir- 
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fax family, so well known in the annals 
of this country. The descriptions given 
by Mrs. Somerville of her early life at 
Burntisland, a small quiet seaport, ‘‘ with 
little or no commerce,’’ on the coast of 
Fife, opposite Edinburgh, are pleasantly 
old-fashioned. Her memory went back to 
a time when, upon the death of any of the 
townspeople, it was the custom for a man 
to gu about ringing a bell at the doors of 
the friends and acquaintances of the per- 
son just dead, and after crying ‘‘ Oyez”’ 
three times, to announce the death which 
had taken place; when the prisoners in 
the Tolbooth let down bags from the pris- 
on windows for alms; when it, was so 
common to take snuff that Mrs. Somerville 
is of opinion that ‘* even young ladies” 
must have taken it; when licensed beg- 
gars, called ‘*‘ Gaberlunzie men,’’ wearing 
a blue coat with a tin badge, wandering 
about the country, and welcomed as gos- 
sips at the farmhouses—a race which is 
familiar to the readers of Scott’s novels 
from his character of Edie Ochiltree— 
were not yet extinct ; and when it was the 
curious custom, if a man were a cripple 
and poor, that his relations should ‘* put 
him in a handbarrow,’’ and wheel him to 
their next neighbor’s door, and there leave 
him—‘‘ some one came out, gave him 
oat cake or peasemeal bannock, and then 
wheeled him to the next door, and in this 
way, going from house to house, he ob- 
tained a fair livelihood ;’’ and when, more 
remarkable than all, the Scotch were still 
so strict thata lady in good Edinburgh so- 
ciety, a cousin of Mrs. Somerville, who 
had carried her love of gossip too far, was 
** tried for defamation and condemned to 
a month’s imprisonment, which she actu- 
ally underwent in the Tolbooth. She was 
let out,’’ Mrs. Somerville continues, ‘* just 
before the King’s birthday, to celebrate 
which, besides the guns fired at the castle, 
the boys let off squibs and crackers in all 
the streets. As the lady in question was 
walking up the High street, some lads in 
a@ wynd, or narrow street, fired a small 
cannon, and one of the slugs with which 
it was loaded hit her mouth and wounded 
her tongue. This raised a universal 
laugh; and no one enjoyed it more than 
my uncle William, who disliked this 
somewhat masculine woman.’’ 





** Tue Lire or Cuares Dickens.”’ By 
John Forster. Vol. IIf. 1852-1870. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


It can hardly be said that Mr. Forster 
has succeeded in inducing the publica to 
take his account of Dickens as anything 
more than a first, incomplete attempt at 
a biography. He deserves more thanks 
than he has received for having done as 
much as he has done, yet we cannot but 
agree with the general estimate the pub- 
lic has formed of the work accomplished. 
Perhaps it was impossible that Mr. Fors- 
ter should have avoided giving us a 
great deal of himself—we are quite ready 
to acquit him of all intention of attract- 
ing unnecessary attention—but he surely 
might have given us more of Dickens. 
The picture we get from this book is that 
of-a rollicking youth, gradually harden- 
ing into a rigid and almost severe man- 
hood, which grows gradually more in- 
stead of less absorbed in itself, every 
day more intensely egotistic instead of 
more genuinely human, and at length 
reaching a point at which it grows im- 
possible any longer to distinguish be- 
tween what is of interest to the man 
himself, and what is of interest to the 
human race. Yet it must be that a man 
of so much genius, and who attracted 
such warm admiration, might be described 
quite as truly ina different way. Dick- 
ens was to the last an agreeable compan- 
ion; and even though Mr. Forster’s ac- 
count does him justice, it is justice with- 
out the sort of sympathetic insight which 
Mr. Forster indeed seems to have always 
supposed that he had, but was never 
really gifted with. 

In reviewing Mr. Forster’s second vol- 
ume, we suggested the question whether 
the taste for Dickens is not a thing of the 
past. Were Dickens writing even ‘‘ Pick- 
wick”’ or ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit’’ now, 
would they be read, and who would read 
them? There is no harm inasking the 
question, for it cannot be answered ; and 
whether or no the fame of Dickens in- 
creases or diminishes as the years roll 
on, one thing is certain, that there are 
many hundreds of thousands of people 
still living who owe to him many of the 
happiest moments of their lives, and who 
would find it difficult to recall with cer- 
tainty any writer who had made so vivid 
and lasting a moral impression on their 
minds. 

In the present volume we have among 
other things the difficulties between Dick- 
ens and his wife, and the trip to this 
country, which takes us strangely back 
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to the furore made over his readings only 
a few years ago, when the rush of people 
was so great that the ticket speculators 
found it profitable to carry mattresses to 
the ticket-office and sleep in the street, 
that they might not be behindhand when 
the morning’s sale opened. 





‘THe EpucatTion or AMERICAN GIRLS, 
Considered in a Series of Essays.’’ Edited 
by Anna C. Brackett. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

‘* Sex aNp Epucation,” a reply to Dr. 
E. H. Clarke’s ‘Sex in Education.” 
Edited by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

The substance of Dr. Clarke’s book is 
easily got at by what the ladies say of it 
in the above works. The volume edited by 
Miss Brackett contains twelve essays by 
eleven ladies, some of whom are experi- 
enced school-teachers; that edited by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contains ‘‘ the 
views of a number of thoughtful persons, 
chiefly women.’’ The ladies, it is need- 
less to say, are ‘down ’’ on the Doctor 
with more or less temper, according to 
knowledge or position. Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, for example, being better 
qualified to discuss the question from Dr. 
Clarke’s point of view, is moderate, while 
Mrs. Howe seems to think that the Doc- 
tor has at least been impolite. The 
subject of education, either of boys or girls, 
is a difficult one to treat, and particularly 
at this moment, when theories of progress 
are getting to be based on what we know 
instead of on what we hope for. We 
gather from the above works that Dr. 
Clarke utters many unpalatable truths 
from a physiological basis instead of from 
the old-fashioned sentimental one. He is 
accordingly pretty roughly handled. The 
point in his book which the ladies think 
vulnerable is his charge against female 
colleges as to the effect of over-teaching on 
the health of the pupils. The instances 
he adduces, they say, are insufficient to 
prove his case. We take no sides in this 
matter, but content ourselves with offer- 
ing a few ideas suggested by one or two 
of the essays. 

Girls’ colleges, it seems to us, are novel- 
ties, and their effects on the economy of 
life are not yet apparent. The best evi- 
dence in relation to institutions of this 
class that we can offer is the ‘ Letter 
from a German Woman ”’ in Miss Brack- 


ett’s book, by Mrs. Ogden N. Rood, where- 
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in we have a glimpse of results quite good 
enough, and illustrative of a less preten- 
tious system. If we must tell the truth, 
we think this letter is worth more for 
practical purposes than all the other 
essays put together. But let us try the 
question in »nother way. Ask an expe- 
rienced man which woman he would pre- 
fer for wife or companion—one educated 
in a college or one educated elsewhere ; 
or, in other words, a woman with all the 
culture obtainable in a private or one 
that had graduated in a public institu- 
tion. As we are aware that we should 
get no reply from any but the husbands 
of strong-minded women, as well as from 
strong-minded women without husbands, 
and as it is not likely that there will be a 
modern judgment of Paris according to 
intellectual endowments, we pass on to 
other views. There is a good deal of 
yague assertion in respect to the mode of 
educating girls. Ways and means differ. 
People do not make a proper distinction 
between instruction and education, the 
former concerning the head or brain, and 
the latter manners and morals. A cyni- 
cal friend of ours, who is rich and cares 
nothing for ‘‘ larnin’,’’ says that the best 
wife fora young man is a girl that is 
known as her father’s pet. ‘his means 
that a girl brought up under male au- 
thority and direction turns out a better 
wife, mother, and companion than one 
who has been wholly subject to maternal 
influences. When we reflect on the edu- 
cation of Mme. de Sévigné, a woman 
whose blood and judgnient, as Hamlet 
says, were well commingled, and think 
of the influence of her ** bien bon ’’ uncle, 
the Abbé de Coulanges, on her, and of 
Shakespeare’s imaginative sanction of the 
principle in the persons of Prospero and 
Miranda, with Portia in her obedience to 
her father’s will, we are disposed to re- 
gard the principle asa sound one. And 
again, when we recur to the scrapes into 
which girls without male protectors 
and guides have got, relying on being pi- 
loted through the quicksands of society 
by maternal brains! Many a tragedy is 
due to this circumstance ! 

We must confess to being ‘‘ staggered ”” 
on reading the essay entitled ‘‘ The Edu- 
cation of American Girls,’’ by Miss 
Brackett. Sie tells us at the outset 
that they ‘‘ combine French nerve and 
force with ‘Teutonic simplicity and 
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truthfulness. Less accustomed to lead- 
ing-strings, they walk more firmly on 
their own feet; and, breathing in the 
universal spirit of free inquiry, they 
are less in danger of becoming un- 
reasonable and capricious.”” What, ac- 
cordingly, is the use of bothering our- 
selves about a further development of be- 
ings so complete? Nerve, force, sim- 
plicity, truthfulness, to which add beauty, 
not forgetting the ‘ universal spirit of 
free inquiry ’’—what more could a sensible 
man wish for? ‘Conscious of the moral 
and material difficulties of living in this 
world, admirers of nerve and force, par- 
ticularly in those who get ahead of us, 
worshippers of truthfulness and sim- 
plicity, and loyal to beauty, we should 
shrink from subjecting these qualities to 
collegiate treatment, as we would from 
letting a healthy, vigorous rose grow up 
in a heated conservatory. The ladies un- 
der notice must bear in mind that our 
opinions are limited to the sphere of wo- 
man regarded as man’s companion in 
some shape. They do not apply to a 
state of things in which women are ex- 
pected to take care of themselves, and 
trot about the world emancipated from a 
system of common obligations based upon 
physical functions and organic refine- 
ments. 





‘©Qn Sexr-Cutturs, INTELLECTUAL, 
PuysicaL, anD Morat. A Vade Mecum 
for Young Men and Students.’’ By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong & Company. 

Professor Blackie is a lively and almost 
an amusing writer, though his little 
handbook treats of subjects which are 
certainly well worn. We do not know 
that he has discovered any new or start- 
ling truths with reference to seif-cul- 
ture ; but he has expressed some opin- 
ions of his own in a very original way. 
We have not space for long extracts, but 
we may refer to page 78, where the au- 
thor discusses the vexed question of the 
relation between piety and morality. 
Speaking of the utilitarians, he says: 
‘© A certain school of British moralists, 
from Jeremy Bentham downwards, have 
set themselves to tabulate a scheme of 
morals without any reference to religion, 
which, to say the least of it, is a very 
unnatural sort of divorce, and a plain 
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sign of a certain narrowness and incom- 
pleteness in the mental constitution of 
those who advocate such views.’’ Hav- 
ing thus cleared away all obstructions in 
the way of criticism, the Professor admits 
that no doubt ‘‘ a professor of wisdom,”’ 
such as ** old Epicurus,’’ may be a very 
good man, and yet believe that the uni- 
verse is the ‘‘ product of a mere fortui- 
tous concourse of blind atoms’’; just as 
in these days there are ‘‘ few more vir- 
tuous men than some who talk of laws 
of nature, invariable sequence, natural 
selection, favorable conditions, happy 
combination of external circumstances, 
and other such reasonless phrases as may 
seem to explain the frame of the universe 
apart from mind.”? But he thinks that 
to ‘a healthy mind ”’ this ‘* phasis of mo- 
rality ’’ is ‘* abnormal ’’ and ‘‘ monstrous,”’ 
and makes a curious comparison, which to 
some minds may seem pious, to others 
impious, and to still others very funny. 
‘* Tt is as if a good citizen in a monarchy 
were to pay all the taxes conscienv.vusly, 
serve his time in the army, and fight the 
battles of his country bravely, but refuse 
to take off his hat to the Queen when she 
passed.’’ And then warming to his sub- 
ject, he smites the atheist hip and thigh. 
‘* If we did not note such a fellow alto- 
gether with a black mark ’’—the man, 
this is, who refuses to take off his hat on 
proper occasions—‘‘as a disloyal and 
disaffected subject, we should feel a good- 
natured contempt for him as a crotchety 
person and unmannerly. 5o it is exactly 
with atheists, whether speculative or 
practical ; they are mostly crotchet-mon- 
gers and puzzle-brains ; fellows whospin 
silken ropes in which to strangle them- 
selves; at most, mere reasoning machines, 
utterly devoid of every noble inspiration ; 
whose leaden intellectual firmament has 
no heat and no color ; whose whole nature 
is exhausted in fostering a prim self-con- 
tained conceit about their petty knowl- 
edges, and who can, in fact, fasten their 
coarse feelers upon nothing but what 
they can finger, and classify, and tabu- 
late, and dissect.”” We have rarely met 
with a passage in which the atheist re- 
ceived better treatment than this, and the 
reader must be indeed of a skeptical turn 
if he doubts the sincerity of the author’s 
remarks here or elsewhere. The book is 
altogether more like extempore talking 
on the subject of self-culture, than like a 
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carefully elaborated system. It contains 
a good deal of sense, and some remarks 
are scattered through it which would doa 
good deal to enliven a duller treatise. 
We are glad to find, by the way, that as 
to physical culture Professor Blackie is 
not to be set down as one of those who 
think that the true service of God re- 
quires of every one that he should follow 
the practice of Sir Walter Scott and 
other great men, and begin work at an 
hour which belongs neither to the day 
nor the night; for he says: ‘* As toearly 
rising, which makes such a famous figure 
in some notable biographies, I can say 
little about it, as it is a virtue which I 
was never able to practise.” 





** AMONG Oun Sartors.”’ By J. Grey 
Jewell, M.D., late United States Consul, 
Singapore. With an Appendix contain- 
ing Extracts from the Laws and Consular 
Regulations governing the United States 
Merchant Service. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

According to Dr. Jewell’s account, the 
abuses recently discovered to exist in the 
English merchant service, through the en- 
ergetic efforts of Mr. Plimsoll, are not 
without a parallel in this country. We 
have in American waters, it seems, the 
same rotton hulks, and in American ports 
the same rascally owners, sending these 
hulks on voyages, to their certain de- 
struction and to the almost certain death 
of allon board, that they may get the 
insurance money. We have little hope 
that these abuses will be properly investi- 
gated, though a good deal of feeling 
seems to exist on the subject just now; 
for sailors have few friends on shore, and 
the nature of their occupation and their 
vagrant lives make organized movements 
on their part for the redress of their own 
wrongs impracticable. Dr. Jewell’s 
book ought, however, to do something to 
call attention to the facts. He does not 
write in an exaggerated way, but a long 
familiarity with sailors and their habits 
has made him interested in doing what 
he can to alleviate their hard lot. The 
romance of the sea is almost a thing of 
the past. The days when it was the 
pride of the owner, the captain, and the 
crew to have their ship the finest afloat 
are gone, and we live in days in which the 
principal desire of all concerned is to 
make the voyage required in the shortest 
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possible time, and thus get the highest 
possible profits. More ships are built 
every year in which speed is made the 
main consideration, and safety and 
stanchness left quite out of view. Sail- 
ors are reckless, and their lives are cheap. 
There is thus a constant tendency to sac- 
rifice every consideration of humanity and 
decency in the interest of high profit. It 
seems to us, however, that Dr. Jewell 
makes a mistake in supposing that the 
conflicting interests of the owners and 
underwriters have a bad effect in this re- 
spect. It is certainly true, as he says 
(p. 17), that the captain must obey the 
owners’ orders, and go to sea when they 
direct him to do so, even if it is blowing a 
gale, and even though his vessel may be 
rotten in her timbers, leaky, overloaded, 
short of men, badly victualled, or insuffi- 
ciently supplied with extra sails, spars, 
and boats; and on the other hand, it is 
equally true that the underwriter’s in- 
terests are exactly the opposite. ‘‘ 1 warn 
you”’ (the underwriter is represented as 
saying) ‘‘ to exercise great care and dili- 
gence, and run no risks whatever. If you 
do run risks, we are pretty sure to find it 
out, and we shall mark you as an unsafe 
captain; and we may refuse to insure 
vessels commanded by you,and you would 
thereby lose your position.’? This may 
be the reverse of the owners’ instructions, 
but notwithstanding this, the general up- 
shot of both conflicting demands is that 
the captain understands that he must use 
all means consistent with a due regard 
for the safety of crew, ship, and cargo, to 
make a successful and profitable voyage ; 
i. e., the captain has it impressed upon 
his mind that success in navigating ships, 
just as success in everything else, de- 
pends on the skill with which he com- 
bines prudence with bravery, caution 
with audacity. Even if the underwriter 
did not exist, theowner—provided always 
that he is an honest and respectable own- 
er—would not care to have every ship he 
sent out of port go to the bottom. Of 
course cases of a fraudulent design to 
overinsure and sink are beside the ques- 
tion. But inordinary cases do not the con- 
flicting interests of the underwriters and 
the owners form a sort of guarantee for 
good management on the part of the cap- 
tain ? 

With regard to the recklessness of 
modern shipbuilding, Dr. Jewell’s fig- 
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ures show that during the five years from 
1841 to 1845 there were 4,069 vessels 
built in the United States, while during 
the same period 688 vessels under the 
American flag were lost, or nearly 17 
per cent. But from 1868 to 1872 the 
number of vessels built was 5,387, while 
the number lost was 2,177, the percentage 
of vessels lost to vessels built being about 
40. The causes of this frightful increase 
Dr. Jewell says are numerous. Wooden 
vessels are not built as they used to be: 
the timber is insufficient in quantity, not 
so good in quality, not so carefully se- 
lected, nct so thoroughly seasoned ; tim- 
bers not so strongly bolted together ; iron 
bolts used instead of copper, the shaft of 
the bolt being frequently iron even when 
copper heads appear. Ships which used 
to take years in building are now finish- 
ed in a few months. When we add to this 
overloading and drunken officers, we can 
easily understand why it is that marine 
insurance should have steadily risen since 
1845, according to Dr. Jewell, from five 
or six to twelve per cent. 





‘* ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY IN 
Searcu or Practice.’’ By Sir George 
Stephen. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

This book, dedicated ‘‘ To all attorneys 
who want aclient,”’ is a reprint of a collec- 
tion of attorneys’ anecdotes, interspersed 
with advice to attorneys, which may still 
be valuable in England, but has little ap- 
plication in this country. The distinc- 
tion between attorneys and barristers not 
existing with us, much of the advice is 
out of place, and a good deal more of it 
unintelligible ; still, the book is amusing. 
The best story we have found in it is one 
which is told to illustrate the value of 
what the author calls ‘ self-eommand.”’ 
A solicitor of the name of Fairfield was 
arguing a point before Master Stratford, 
and the Master, who was well known not to 
take contradiction kindly, had already in- 
timated a yery strong opinion as to the 
matter in dispute. The solicitor, however, 
being resolute, ‘‘ and finding there was 
little chance in any other way, deter- 
mined on angering him into silence,”’ 
and began very quietly, ‘‘ I was observing, 
Master Stratford——’’ when the Master 
interrupted him angrily, saying, *‘ I have 
heard your observations, sir, till I am 
weary of them. I beg you will be silent. 
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Ihave quite made up my mind.” The 
dialogue then continues: “I see you 
have, sir, but it strikes me that——”’ ** I 
really cannot help what strikes you, sir. 
I shall not hear another word.”’ ‘* Iam 
sorry for it, sir. 1 have a great many yet 
to offer.’ ‘‘ Indeed!”’ half rising from 
his chair, and then resuming it. ‘‘ Pray, 
how long may you intend to talk?’’ 
“ Probably half an hour, sir; it depends 
on the attention you will be so good as to 
give me.’’ ‘* Halfan hour, sir! Did you 
say half an hour, sir? Do you know who 
you are talking to?”’ ‘* It may take me 
a trifle longer, Master Stratford: it de- 
pends on yourself in some measure.” 
‘*On me, sir? on me? Insufferable in- 
solence! Half an hour! Depends on my- 
self! Pray, what may be your name, sir?”’ 
‘* Fairfield, sir. If you are ready, I will 
begin.’’ This method of proceeding so 
astonished the learned Master that he 
drew back his chair, and gaped in aston- 
ished frenzy at this defiance of his au- 
thority ; while Mr. Fairfield went on with 
his argument, wholly undisturbed by the 
judicial agitation, and quoted cases by 
the dozen. ‘* Meanwhile his client, an 
honest tradesman who knew as little of 
the etiquette of the Master’s office as of 
St. James’s, being weary of standing, 
seated himself on the nearest chair. This 
new offence actually bewildered poor 
Stratford. He looked from the solicitor to 
the client, and from the client to the so- 
licitor, in mute amazement, wholly re- 
gardless of the argument and the author- 
ities, when, at this instant, a servant boy 
entered the august presence with the 
coal-scuttle. A happy idea flashed across 
the Master’s mind. Rising precipitately 
from his chair, and grasping the lad by 
the arm, he forced him into it. ‘ Here, 
Jack, take my chair! take my chair! I 
don’t see why one gentleman should not 
sit down as well as another!’ The 
frightened boy took the chair. Fairfield, 
who was a man of uncommon talent, that 
justified as it was supported by uncom- 
mon assurance, continued speaking, as if 
unconscious of the substitution. The farce 
was too much even for the Master's 
wrath ; he laughed himself into good 
humor, heard the argument to the end, 
and, mirabile dictu, altered his opinion.”’ 
Whether Fairtield and Stratford are the 
true names or not, is not mentioned. 
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—Ir is more than a year since we 
have seen any of those interesting essays 
on American social observances and eti- 
quette, any of those recondite discussions 
on the real nature of the American gen- 
tleman, or the aristocracy of America, 
which used to occupy such a prominent 
place in the thoughts of all true lovers 
of their country. We have often main- 
tained in the columns of the ‘* Galaxy ”’ 
that these discussions were of a somewhat 
trivial nature; that there was no such 
thing as a truly distinctive American so- 
ciety or etiquette ; that, on the contrary, 
American social observances were merely 
a mélange of foreign social observances, 
drawn some from one country, and some 
from another ; that society was too fleet- 
ing and mutable with us to establish 
thuse fixed rules which in older countries 
are handed down from one generation to 
another, and so become part of the tradi- 
tion of the country; that there was, in 
fact, nothing for us to do but to admit that 
we were a provincial people in all these 
matters, and that our real life was not 
social at all. We have been recently 
confirmed in these impressions by looking 
over a manual of the etiquette rel2ting 
to cards, issued in New York, for the in- 
struction and information of the public. 
This little handbook treats of the subject 
of card etiquette from all points of 
view, and makes a collection of customs 
with reference to cards which are said to 
be of binding obligation in the principal 
city of the United States. We will men- 
tion some of the most important, in or- 
der that our readers may judge for them- 
selves. There is no question which has 
puzzled so many people, probably, who are 
beginning the study of card etiquette, as 
those relating to the habit of turning 
down the corner of a visiting card. There 
are those who suppose it to be a custom 
which, like virtue, is to be practised for 
its own sake; there are those who never 
practise it at all, as there are also those 
who practise it capriciously, turning down 
now one corner and now another; now 
supposing its signification to be that of 
an intention to include a whole family in 


the attention of your visit, now imagin- 
ing it to be designed for the exactly oppo- 
site purpose of including only a single 
person. All these explanations we have 
heard given, but they are radically differ- 
ent, to judge from the rules in this hand- 
book, from the meaning attached to the 
custom in New York. In New York it 
seems that any one of the four corners of 
a card may be turned down, and each one 
gives a different signification to the visit. 
The handbook, referring prophetically to 
the last season, says: ‘‘ Visiting cards, 
with words denoting the object of the 
call, will remain in use to some extent, 
especially for calls of congratulation, con- 
dolence, and regret. The word Visite, on 
the right-band upper corner, will be 
printed on the reverse side. ‘The corner 
with either word denoting the object of 
the call will be turned down. On the 
left-hand corner Fvlicitation will be used 
for visits of congratulation on some happy 
event—as for instance, a marriage or a 
birth; on the right lower corner the 
word Congé, or P. P. C., used for a visit 
previous to leaving town ; the other cor- 
ner, the word Condol-ance.” Andagain: 
** No further doubt need occur regarding 
the signification of turning down the 
corner of a visiting card, even when the 
words are not printed on the back. 
Visite would occupy the right-hand upper 
corner, Félicitation the left upper, Con- 
dolfance the left lower, and Adieu the 
lower right.’’ This is a simple and in- 
telligible explanation, and reflects great 
credit on the genius of the people who, to 
judge by the language used on the four 
corners, invented it. There is a neatness 
and completeness about using all four 
corners, too, and not stopping short at 
three, or confusing everything with 
making the number one, and then not 
defining what corner this one ought to 
be, or precisely what the meaning is, if 
we are so fortunate as to know the proper 
corner, which shows that etiquette is not 
a mere arbitrary collection of unmeaning 
rules, but a growth, subject to laws of 
evolution of its own, just as much as in 
animated nature is the tumbler-pigeon 
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or the giraffe. Perhaps, however, there 
may be some wonder at the use of French 
in the familiar words given above, particu- 
larly as in another part of this manual we 
find most of the familiar French abbre- 
viations and phrases explained by their 
English equivalents, which would seem 
to argue on the part of the compiler of 
it a considerable doubt as to the amount 
of education possessed by the members 
of good society in New York. We were 
at first surprised at this, remembering 
the fame which New York once acquired 
on account of the peculiarly * French ”’ 
character of its social Jife ; for it would 
seem to show a terrible falling off in this 
respect if the same persons who turn down 
the right-hand upper corner of their 
cards to represent Visite, the left upper 
to represent F¥licitation, the left lower to 
represent Condoléance, and the lower 
right for Adieu, after having the familiar 
acquaintance with foreign tongues which 
this seems to imply, still need to have 
it explained to them that R. S. V. P. 
means ** The favor of an answer is re- 
quested,’ that P. P. C. means ‘to 
take leaye,’’ that cotillon means co- 
tillion, and that soirée dansante means 
*‘dancing party.’”? But the curiosity 
naturally aroused by this inconsistency is 
removed by turning to another part of 
the handbook, which relates to the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Cards in Memoriam.’’ Here 
there is no French whatever. The New 
York custom with regard to cards in me- 
moriam seems to be almost exclusively 
English. We give the description of 
this New York custom—and no doubt it 
is becoming common too in Brooklyn—as 
we find it: ‘‘ The memoriam card is a 
loving tribute to the memory of a relative 
or dear friend, and will always be grate- 
fully received. These cards should be 
carefully placed in albums. A prayer, 
eulogy, or poetic ‘ quotation’ is often 
added. The memoriam card should not 
be sent out till about a week after the 
obseq uies.”’ 


— WE are glad to find in the same 
compendium some valuable information 
on the subject of ** Kettledrums.”’ A year 
or so since we ventured to suggest that 
there were few people in America who 
knew what a kettledrum was. This we 
should not be so bold as to say now; for 
we believe every one in America can to- 


day explain what a kettledrum is, though 
each one’s explanation of it will probably 
be found to differ in a remarkable manner 
from every other. The explanation before 
us deals with the question as follows: 
** Kettledrums are comparatively new en- 
tertainments here—are English in charac- 
ter, being in reality tea-parties with mu- 
sic. They are afternoon or evening en- 
tertainments, or receptions for discussing 
the fushionable topics of the day. Cards 
are issued with ‘ Kettledrum’ in the cor- 
ner, either for one day or several days 
during the month. . . . The word is 
derived from ¢imbale, a drinking cup 
used by the ancients, and which also 
means a kettledrum. These cups, as 
used of old, were oftentimes of silver or 
gold.” 


— ANNIVERSARY weddings are another 
interesting topic. It is our private con- 
viction that anniversary weddings are 
rarely celebrated among cultivated people 
in America, and that the number of those 
who are conversant with the lore on the 
subject is pretty nearly coincident with 
the number of those who supply the 
cards for the entertainment, and those who 
themselves celebrate it. For example, 
there is the ‘‘ diamond ’’ wedding. Are 
our readers familiar with the meaning of 
the term? It is the anniversary wedding 
of a couple married for seventy-five years, 
and, so far as we have been informed, 
there is the record of one in the history of 
the world—that of the millionnaire Ovia- 
do, which was celebrated in Florida some 
years ago. Then there is the paper wed- 
ding, for those one year married; the 
wooden, for those who have been united 
five years; the tin wedding, for those who 
have lived together ten years; the crys- 
tal wedding, fifteen; the silver wedding, 
twenty-five ; and the golden wedding, fif- 
ty. Who is there who knows what is the 
etiquette of gifts on these occasions? It 
is this, and there are many people who 
will be glad to know that it is so: 

Etiquette does not demand the acknowledg- 
ing of an invitation to these weddings by pres- 
entation of valuable gifts. Members of the fam- 
ily, or very intimate friends, are the only per- 
sons from whom such gifts should be received. 
Invited guests should not absent themselves from 
these festive and agreeable entertainments by 
any false idea requiring them to contribute cost- 
ly presents. These remarks refer particularly 
to presentation of silver or golden articles. For 
amusement and sociability, trifles in paper, tin, 
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or wood may be offered by casual as well as 
personal friends, on the occasion of paper, tin, 
or wooden weddings. Bouquets or baskets of 
natural flowers are always presentable, and 
should not be omitted at anniversary celebra- 
tions or birthdays. 

We trust no one will be offended or be- 
come skeptical on learning the source 
from which this valuable information has 
been derived. It all comes from the very 
headquarters of modern American eti- 
quette—not from any little clique of so:- 
disant aristocrats, who think that they 
understand good breeding because they 
belong to the ‘* kid glove and daily bath ”’ 
orders, but from a quarter which cannot 
be suspected of narrowness, or of any de- 
sire but to represent the facts as they ac- 
tually are, and from a source which must 
be credited with a wide acquaintance with 
American society as it actually exists— 
one of the best known card engraving 
firms in the country. 


— Tue ‘“‘ Emotional Language of the 
Future ”’ is the title of a curious article 
in a recent number of an English review, 
the writer of which hints at certain psy- 
chological conclusions of a kind more 
startling than pleasing. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has called the attention of the 
public to the fact that there are certain 
**secondary signs of a feeling’’ which 
‘*are to be found in abortive attempts 
to conceal it.”’ Most bashful persons 
are aware of the peculiar difficulty in 
certain situations of finding ‘‘fit posi- 
tions for the hands,’’ and we may add the 
feet; and Mr. Spencer is our authority 
for saying that a ‘‘ great mental agita- 
tion’’ is pretty sure to betray itself in 
‘awkward, shuffling movements ’’ made 
to suppress it; and he calls such indirect 
signs of emotion its ‘‘ secondary natural 
language.’’ Few people would imagine 
what ingenious speculations might be 
built upon this foundation. The *‘ volun- 
tary hiding of feeling,’’ the writer of the 
article says (2. e., that indicated by the 
shuffling and shifting of hands and feet), 
is really an acquirement of civilization. 
Savages do not know how to conceal their 
passions by shuffling and shifting their 
feet, or in any other way, and it is only 
‘‘ata certain stage of culture’’ that we 
‘discover signs of an active emotional 
restraint.’’ ‘* Higher up, among a few 
specially cultivated persons, the acquisi- 
tion of this power of concealment appears 
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to be complete, and we have a type of 
mind capable of a prolonged external se- 
renity unruffled by a gust of passionate 
impulse; and the survey of these facts at 
once prompts the question whether the 
expression of our feelings by smile, vocal 
changes, and so on, is destined to disup- 
pear with a further advance of social or- 
ganization.’’ These questions this writer 
does not attempt to decide dogmatically, 
but with regard to ‘distinctly unsocial 
(anti-social) feelings,’ he intimates that 
it is pretty clear that the expression of 
them is on the wane, so that ‘‘ one may 
perhaps, without too optimist a bias,’’ 
say that ‘all the stronger manifestations 
of anger or malice have already become 
unfamiliar in real life ;’’ so that ‘* when 
we see their imitations on the stage they 
are apt to appear ridiculously forced,” 
a fact which one holding M. Taine’s opin- 
ion of the modern English stage, as dis- 
closed in his ‘* English Literature,’’ would 
be inclined to explain in a different way. 
At any rate the progress of social refine- 
ment tends to confine all manifestations of 
unpleasant feeling within ever narrower 
limits, and so also does ‘‘ the partial revi- 
val ’’ in modern philosophy ‘* of the stoi- 
cal doctrine that all sentiment is a moral 
weakness ’’—a revival which ‘‘ appears to 
hold most sway in our own country” 
(England), ‘** and especially among those 
classes who are most concerned to main- 
tain a not too obvious gentility.” Of 
course the suppression of the signs of 
emotion tends to suppress emotion itself, 
and in the course of time our feelings will 
undergo a very considerable modification ; 
‘**some types of emotion disappearing, it 
may be, altogether, the rest being so mod- 
ified as to be scarcely recognizable as the 
venerable forms of human love, terror, 
and joy.’ Undoubtedly, on the other 
hand, the progress of society makes us 
more variable, and variability tends to 
the expression of feeling ; so that we have 
two forces in operation, one inducing men 
tosuppress feelimg, the other to make them 
crave for a more lively interchange of sen- 
timents with others. What is to be the 
resultant of these forces, as well as some 
others which the article notices, is left in 
doubt, and so we are inclined to leave it 
ourselves. 


— Iw the third volume of Forster’s life 
of Dickens occurs a curious passage, 
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which throws a strange and lurid light 
upon the condition of American society. 
In 1868 it seems that Dickens was 
thinking of reading in Washington. 
“Baltimore and Washington were the 
cities in which he was now, on quitting 
New York, to read for the first time,’’ 
Mr. Forster says ; but ‘‘as to the latter 
some doubts arose.’’ The first ohjections 
were that a hall had been selected which 
was only capable of holding seven hun- 
dred persons, and the plan was that 
everybody should be charged five dollars. 
To this scheme Dickens was greatly op- 
posed, but yielded at length. It seems, 
however, that after this difficulty had 
been surmounted, the late Mr. Gree- 
ley dined with Mr. Dickens and advised 
him not to go te Washington, as it was 
*full of the greatest rowdies and worst 
kind of people in the States,’’ and, be- 
sides this, ‘‘ B’’ came, expressing ‘‘ like 
doubts,’’ and the result of these two cau- 
tions was, that Dickens sent his agent to 
Washington, ‘‘ with power to withdraw or 
go on, as inquiry on the spot might dic- 
tate.’’ It is much to be regretted that 
the conversation with Mr. Greeley and 
**B” is not given more at length, for it 
would be interesting to know why they 
thought it probable that the ‘‘ rowdies ”’ 
and other ‘‘ worst kind of people ’’—who 
were undoubtedly present in great force 
at the national capital, as they generally 
are at all times—should have interfered 
with Mr. Dickens’s readings—whether it 
was that they were expected to go in 
large numbers to the hall and ‘* capture’”’ 
the meeting in the interest of their own 
nefarious designs, or whether they were 
expected to storm it from outside, or 
whether it was supposed that for reasons 
of their own they might be inclined to 
stay away altogether, and thus deprive 
the reader of an audience. So far as we 
recollect the year 1868, it was not very 
much more turbulent than the year 1867, 
and in 1867 the dangerous classes in 
Washington were no more dangerous than 
they were in Chicago, where the citizens 


were so anxious to hear Mr. Dickens 
read that, according to some one mention- 
ed in the same volume of Mr. Forster’s, 
it was feared they would have ‘*fits’’ 
unless he appeared among them. The 
incident carries us back to the oid 
time of Dickens’s first visit to this coun- 
try, and the days of Macready’s visit in 
1849, when esthetic and patriotic feel- 
ings were more intermingled and con- 
fused than they are now. If after the 
publication of ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ Mr. 
Dickens had returned to this country, 
and attempted to give public readings, 
there would no doubt have been diflficul- 
ties in the way. There was at that time 
a strong feeling throughout the country 
that the author of that wicked satire 
upon the free institutions of our great 
and enlightened country was worthy of 
no better treatment than such as might 
be considered fit for any notorious crim- 
inal who had the audacity to attempt a 
public appearance after a universal hor- 
ror had been excited by his act. Had 
Dickens undertaken in those days to read 
in Washington, it might have been 
friendly advice to warn him against the 
danger to which the inventor of Elijah 
Pogram, General Cyrus Choke, and the 
Hominy family would expose himself by 
venturing into situations in which the 
patriotic feeling of a great and free na- 
tion might take the form of hootings, 
howlings, brickbats, and eggs. Mr. 
Greeley and ‘** B”’ had, doubtless, recol- 
lections of the days when Forrest’s sup- 
porters were so much interested in the 
American stage that they gathered in 
force about the Astor Place Opera House, 
and proved their patriotism in the same 
way that the Washington populace were 
expected to do in 1868 by their reception 
of Dickens. This, at least, is the only 
plausible explanation that we can sug- 
gest of this curious passage, though it is 
still obscure, even when these historical 
facts are taken into account, why the city 
of Washingtonshould have been supposed 
peculiarly dangerous. 











